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The historian of another age is likely to appraise our own day as 
disturbed in thought, no less than restless in action. The shock of 
the Great War brought mental bewilderment with dislocated affairs. 
Accepted creeds were challenged as smug conventions, and primary 
faiths—wrenched from traditional security—groped for firm stands. 
Theology, politics, philosophy, economics, felt this upheaval. Like 
Serapion, the pious believer lamented the old anchorage and cried for 
a new god. 

It was the basic social concept—the trend of human affairs—that 
suffered most. Seven years ago the doctrine of progress might have 
been fairly described as a scientific verity. Barring the pessimism of 
a philosophical cult, the receding postulates of Marxism and the occa- 
sional rationalist crying in the wilderness, there was no formal dissent 
from the principle of progressive betterment in human affairs. The 
pendulum was to swing far. In 1919 a regius professor of history, 
in the detachment of doctrinal review could declare: “The progress 
of humanity belongs to the same order of ideas as Providence or per- 
sonal immortality. It is true or false, and like them it cannot be 
proved either true or false. Belief in it is an act of faith.” 

From this frank agnosticism there developed two variants. The 
one, an extreme rebound from implicit acceptance, was naturally 
enough sheer negation. Not progress but blind chance—even worse, 
outright retrogression—is the order of social movement. A century 
and a half ago, Adam Smith—as after him, the whole train of classical 
economists through John Stuart Mill—had indeed fashioned the con- 
cept of a retrograde as against a progressive or a stationary society. 
But the blight was specific and remediable: “the sensible decay” of 
“the revenue and stock of its inhabitants” making up “the funds 
destined for the maintenance of labor.” The older economics, any 
more than the older philosophy, had no place for a necessitarian 
doctrine of social decline. 

War gave way to Reconstruction, and the menace of arms yielded 

*Presidential address delivered at the Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association held in Pittsburgh, December 27, 1921. 


*Bury, The Idea of Progress (1920), p. 4. 
*The Wealth of Nations (ed. Cannan), vol. I, pp. 73-75. 
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to the dislocation of peace. With the change, philosophical depres- 
sion was succeeded by historical retrospect. The sensible form became 
a revival of the age-old concept of cyclical return. Less naive than the 
Stoic’s doctrine of periodic destructions and rebirths, more complex 
than Vico’s principle of reflux, less mystic than Nietzsche’s vision of 
eternal recurrence—the essence of this new creed is that the course 
of human affairs follows not a trajectory but a spiral. 

The composite origin of the doctrine appears in its two phases: the 
spiral may be horizontal or vertical. The one, with ear-mark of re- 
action, assumes a recurrent swing bringing man back again and again 
to the point from which he started; the other, still linked with the 
old optimism, pictures a spiral ascent, wherein “each stage of an 
upward progress corresponds in certain general aspects to a stage 
which has already been traversed.” Both are insistent that normal 
forces working in essentially like settings beget similar phenomena. 

Color and warmth have been lent to this “neo-spiralism” by historic 
parallel. In particular, the accompaniments and sequels of the other 
“great war” of a hundred years ago disclose resemblances so startling 


that a recent investigator observes: “A student conversant with the 
earlier period often has an uncanny feeling of having previously lived 
through current events.” In currency disorders, in price fluctuations, 


in industrial disputes, in agricultural unrest, in trade depression, in 
social reaction—this likeness appears: “Everything goes, everything 
returns, eternally does the wheel of being roll.’” 


The parallelism in economic facts has been at least partially ex- 
plored ; but the likeness in economic thought has received little atten- 
tion. Invoking the principle of historical relativity, an exhibit of 
resemblance might be expected. Opinion is an interpretation of life. 
Given corresponding conditions, like doctrines may be anticipated— 
differing only as the personal equation shades the image or as new 
instruments of precision render it more exact. 

The réle of the political economist in the Napoleonic contest and its 
aftermath was not influential, certainly not distinguished. Adam 
Smith’s death three years before the outbreak of hostilities had made 
“Jess impression than the death of a bustling divine.” The public re- 
garded the Theory of Moral Sentiments as “a far superior work” to 
the Wealth of Nations, and calmly accepted the latter as “a sensible 
book.”” 

‘Bury, op. cit., p. 27. 

*Buer, “The Trade Depres: Following the Napoleonic Wars,” Economica, May, 
€1921), p. 159. 

*Nietzsche, “Zarathustra”, III, xiii, §2; cited in Salter, Nietzsche the Thinker 


(1917), p. 169. 
TRae, Life of Adam Smith (1895), pp. 435-6. 
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A decade before, indeed, tradition has it that Pitt had come under 
Smith’s influence, and thereafter “always confessed himself as one of 
Smith’s most convinced disciples.”” Mr. Rae has written of the young 
statesman “reforming the national finances with the Wealth of Nations 
in his hand,” and Buckle long ago cited Pulteney’s appeal to “the 
authority of Dr. Smith who, it was well said, would persuade the 
present generation, and govern the next.”” But recent studies have 
tended to qualify this wholesale ascription. Rose insists that the in- 
fluence of Adam Smith upon Pitt has been exaggerated ;* Rees main- 
tains that even in his administrative reforms Pitt was influenced “less 
by Adam Smith than by the Committee of Public Accounts (of 1785),’" 
and Kennedy, contesting the view that the Wealth of Nations brought 
to the world a new revelation of the principles of taxation, declares 
bluntly that Smith merely “gave a wide intellectual sanction to a set 
of opinions already very influential” and that “all the large changes 
(in taxation) since his day.... have been made independently, or in 
spite of the influence of his ideas.”” 

Certainly, with the alarms of war, economic philosophy yielded to 
economic opportunism. From 1793 on, through Pitt’s death in 1806, 
up to the end of the great struggle, the impress of Adam Smith— 
whatever it may have been—was felt in the world of thought, not in 
the domain of affairs. 

Adam Smith’s mantle descended upon Dugald Stewart. But with it 
came no direct access of practical influence. Reaction, born of the 
Terror, was in the air; and, discriminating critic and eloquent expos- 
itor though he might be, Stewart was not temperamentally of the 
stuff of academic martyrs. “I have been so uniformly impressed with 
a sense of the importance of my situation” (as professor of moral 
philosophy at Edinburgh)—he wrote in apologetic reply to Lord 
Abercromby’s alarm—“that among all the interesting questions which 
have, during the last nine years, divided our political parties, I have 
never introduced the slightest reference to any of them excepting in 
the single instance of the African trade, on which I formerly expressed 
myself with some warmth ;—and even these expressions I dropped from 
my course, as soon as it became matter of public discussion.”™ 
Apart from Adam Smith and Dugald Stewart we search vainly in the 
period before 1800 for any considerable influence of economic opinion 

‘Tbid., p. 404. 

‘History of Civilization in England, vol. I, ch. 4, p. 61. 

“William Pitt and National Revival (1912), p. 183. 

"A Short Fiscal and Financial History of England, 1815-1918 (1921), p. 11. 
“English Taxation, 1640-1799 (1913), pp. 141-2; in Rees, op. cit., p. 225. 


“John Veitch, A Memoir of Dugald Stewart in Collected Works of Dugald 
Stewart (ed. Hamilton), vol. X, lxxiv. 
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upon public poli Massie, never widely read, had long since been wa 
forgotten. Hume’ | Discourses had, a generation before, en- an 
tered into the gene juipment of the publicist and become mere } 
common sense. Sir J Stewart’s stately volumes gathered dust at! 
on the shelves. Godwin’s Political Justice—destined to exercise a pro- Tl 
found impress upon a § cceeding generation—was accorded the ne- H 
glect which Pitt ol ed could be safely imputed a work that sold Al 
for three guineas Bentham, writing from the first—in Dumont’s ar 
phrase—“never as the historian but always as the legislator,”—had de 
shown his mettle, but hardly more. The Essay on the Principle of 
Population, two years after its publication, was still a sacrilegious p 
lampoon for which its anonymous author, one Rev. Thomas Robert R 
Malthus, should have been unfrocked. r 
There was, as th: had been for a century earlier, a succession of 0 
economic compositions—some not without practical result. Young, a 
Sinclair and Anderson made themselves felt in agricultural policies, 0 
Eden contributed to clearer thinking as to social conditions. Richard t 
Price could point to the sinking fund with something akin to proprie- r 
tary interest. Yet the first decade of the Napoleonic struggle ended s 
with the economist, as such, neither prominent nor important. ¢ 
The turn came the second half of the war with the increasing ‘ 
acuteness of econo lisorders and the greater interest in economic l 


study. The Bank Restriction of 1798 and the ensuing derangement 


of the exchanges brought forth a flood of pamphlets in polemic criti- 
cism and defense, « ating in the Bullion Report and in Ricardo’s 

definitive tracts. The price of corn fluctuated wildly with the inter- | 
ruptions of war tensifying crop variations—and an “inquiry into | 


the causes and ren of the late and present scarcity and high price 
of provisions” beca . literary habit. Pitt’s fiscal necessities and the 


reluctant adoption of the income tax in 1799 precipitated a contro- 
versial war. Malthus took formal place as the best abused man of his 
day. The Berli | Milan decrees revived, in new phase, an old 
discussion as to c ce and national well-being. The sinking fund 
was alternately magnified as a fiscal panacea and reviled as a national 


calamity. 

Substantial as was this body of economic writing it lacked contin- 
uity and integrati Like the currency debate of the seventeenth 
century and the trade controversy of the eighteenth, pre-Ricardian 
literature of the nineteenth century figures, with bare exceptions, as the 


output of tract-writers and pamphleteers. 
The saving elements were the concurrent growth of scientific con- 
sciousness and the vogue of economic study—tendencies associated 


with the name of Dugald Stewart. Unimportant in doctrinal contr- 
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bution, negligible in practical influence, the notable service of Stewart 
was in preserving the concept of economic science and in transmitting 
an ardent enthusiasm for its pursuit. 

The small groups who from 1799 on gathered at Edinburgh in 
attendance upon his “separate course”—James Mill, J. R. McCulloch, 
Thomas Chalmers, the Earl of Lauderdale, Henry Brougham, Francis 
Horner, Francis Jeffrey, Macvey Napier, Sydney Smith, Archibald 
Alison—were the men who contributed most as text-writers, as reviewers 
and as journalists to the revival of economic study in England in the 
decade then beginning. 

But, the largest product of Dugald Stewart’s lecture room was the 
prominence of economic criticism in the newly founded Edinburgh 
Review. The project was from the first designed to effect practical 
reform rather than to afford philosophical exercise. Undertaking to 
oppose in politics, in economics, and in jurisprudence that “timorous 
acquiescence in the actual system,” which Walter Bagehot calls a habit 
of the early nineteenth century, the Review became something more 
than “the doctrinal organ of the whigs.” In the field of economic 


rie- relations, its editors attempted nothing less than the formation and 
ded spread of a sound public opinion. Issue after issue appearing with 

essay-like critiques from Francis Horner, Richard Jeffrey, Sydney 
ing Smith, Henry Brougham—a little later Malthus, James Mill, and 
mic McCulloch-—the Review became the rostrum from which olympian 
ent judgment, sometimes biased, often truculent but rarely incompetent, 
iti- 


appraised the economic writings and happenings of the period. 

From the new consciousness proceeded scientific dignity and popular 
interest. Adam Smith had used the term the “science” of political 
economy and in the next generation, thanks to Stewart’s teaching and 
Say’s writing, the phrase had come into easy use. But from 1810 
on it acquired meaning and force. The fourth edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica in that very year carried an expository article on 
“Political Economy.” A coterie gathered about Ricardo’s breakfast 
table, and personal regard cemented intellectual sympathy. Doctrinal 
controversies were initiated and conducted with spirit—a remarkable 
exhibit of this activity, the long missing and much desired manuscript 
of Ricardo’s Notes on Malthus having happily been recovered during 
the past summer and being now in process of publication.” 

Academic recognition, anticipated in Malthus’ appointment at 
Haileybury in 1807, was more fully accorded by Pryme’s lectureship at 
Cambridge in 1816 “to facilitate the study of a science hitherto inacces- 
sible without the most arduous perseverance,” even though subject to 
the condition, indeed, that the lectures be not given at an earlier hour 

“See paragraph under Notes of this issue of the Review. 
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than twelve o’clock, lest they should interfere with other fixtures.” 
Finally, in 1821, the Political Economy Club—to whose honored cen- 
tenary this Association within the last month has sent its message of 
congratulation—was organized nominally to support the Merchants’ 
Free Trade Petition of 1820, but really, as its first resolutions set 
forth, to effect the formation of a society for promoting the knowledge 
of political economy.” 

The counterpart of scientific consciousness was popular vogue. In 
1811, Boileau compiled his Introduction to the Study of Political 
Economy “particularly for those to whom rank or fortune hold out 
the noble prospect of being one day called to legislate for their fellow- 
subjects.” At the other extreme Mrs. Marcet, a few years later, pre- 
sented her Conversations in Political Economy—destined to run 
through many editions—in order to bring the science within the reach 
of any “intelligent young person, fluctuating between the impulse of 
her heart and the progress of her reason, and naturally imbued with 
all the prejudices and popular feelings of uninformed benevolence.”™ 

Maria Edgeworth recorded in 1823 that political economy was 
displacing the ordinary disciplines as the necessary equipment of 
nursery governesses and that “it had become high fashion with blue 
ladies to make a great jabbering on the subject.” In 1823 McCulloch 
trumpeted: “The time cannot be far distant when a knowledge, or at 
least some little attention to, Political Economy will be considered as 
necessary for a legislator as a knowledge of Greek”—in itself no mean 
exhibit of the economist’s spiral.” And almost at the same time an 
anonymous author presented “to the enlightened ideas, and acute per- 
ception of the American people” A Treatise of Political Economy..... 
in the form of a Romaunt, for the more pleasing accommodation of 
readers; wherein the subject “presumed to be considered upon strict 
philosophical, mathematical, and geometrical principles” is explained 
in a series of letters to Aristippus from Aristander, “perceived in a deep 
vision.” 

The reflex of scientific pursuit and popular favor was practical 
effect. In the five years that followed Waterloo—roughly, the period 


of post-bellum reconstruction-—political economy exercised a practical 
influence never before equalled. In every phase of the nation’s life 
there was enactment or repeal in accord with “the verdict of the econ- 
*Autobiographic Recollections of George Pryme (1870), p. 121. 
*Political Economy Club: Minutes of Proceedings, etc., (1921), p. 1. 


“Preface, p. v. 

*Preface, p. ix. 

“Life and Letters of Maria Edgeworth (ed. Hare, 1895), vol. II, p. 65. 
*Autobiographic Recollections of George Pryme, p. 127. 

“Baltimore, 1824. 
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omists”—sometimes even in vindication of rejected advocacies. The 
income tax which in 1798 Pitt had imposed and in 1803 reimposed 
was in 1816 repealed and the very assessment records burned. The 
sinking fund after two decades of financial legerdemain was recon- 
sidered in 1819 and reconstituted in 1823. The House of Commons 
in 1811 solemnly recorded its dissent from the conclusions of the 
Bullion Report, only with equal solemnity in 1819 to reverse its action. 
Tooke’s draft of the Merchants’ Petition, favorably received by Lord 
Liverpool’s government in 1820, established the political rallying point 
for “the principles of a Free Trade policy” which a generation before 
Adam Smith had regarded “as absurd as to expect that an Oceana or 
Utopia should ever be established” in Great Britain. 

How from this high estate, political economy in the next decade fell 
to disregard and neglect is a familiar but painful chapter in the history 
of our science. Inquiry gave way to dogmatism and analysis was 
displaced by disputation. Intellectual independence was sapped and 
scientific doctrine degenerated into barren dialectics, even into class 
advocacy. Cobbett, Place, Owen and the sturdy group—lately come 
into its own as the “English Socialist School”—exposed “the inherent 
defects and injustice of the existing system.” Mallet could write of 
accuracy and minuteness of definition as part of “the coxcombry of 
the Political Economists”. . . .continuing thereafter, in Elia’s phrases, 
“their minds are never caught in undress or by glimpses; their stocks 
of ideas are in perfect order and completeness. You cannot cry halves 
to anything they find. Between the affirmative and negative there is 
no border land with them. Their conversation is a book.”™ 

It was before this august company that McCulloch could assert 
“that there could not be a farthing more capital in the country if the 
national debt had not been incurred” ;” that Tooke could propose “tea 
as a perfect object of taxation, because it would hardly be considered 
as a necessary of life, and the quantity required by each individual is so 
small” ;* that Senior could maintain in opposition to the Factory bill 
of 1837 that the profits of the operators accrued only in the final hour, 
and that “the Factory bill was altogether mischievous.” 

The influence extended beyond “The Caledonians.” In 1833 Harriet 
Martineau assured early Victorianism that “The case of those wretched 
factory children seems desperate; the only hope seems to be that the 
race will die in two or three generations, by which time machinery may 


“Political Economy Club: Minutes of Proceedings, etc., vol. VI, p. 273. 
*Ibid., p. 226. 
*Ibid., p. 228. 
*Ibid., p. 274. 
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be found to do their work better than their miserable selves.” And 
James Stirling—one of “the popular advisers of the middle class”— 
writing a little later but reflecting a like spirit, could look forward 
to a time when “the fanatical faith of the working classes in the 
artificial mechanism of combination will give place to trust in the wiser, 
because more natural, system of individual competition; and the hiring 
of labor, like the exchange of commodities, will be set free, to be regu- 
lated by the Heaven-ordained laws of Supply and Demand.” 


IT 
Let us turn from this century-old story to consider the rdéle of the 
economist—of the American economist—in our own Great War, and in 
its aftermath. The first fact to arrest attention is the deeper conscious- 
ness, the more articulate form, the larger recruitment of the science. 
In 1917 political economy in the United States could fairly rank with 
any of its sister sciences in the definiteness of its aim, in the detail of 


its exposition, in the range of its influence, in the ardor of its devotees. 

In outright numbers and in relative competence the fraternity had 
made notable advance. Compactly organized in scientific association, 
supplied as to assembled material and equipped as to technical jour- 
nals, animated with high sense of public responsibility, established in 
academic office with large student groups affording apprentices and 
offering discipleship—the economist had come to fill a distinctive place 
in the nation’s life. Increasing requisition by public service and sensa- 
tional bidding-up by private enterprise had so far dissipated the old 


seclusion that prospect ntific impoverishment rather than pres- 
ent public neglect constituted his concern. With the greater special- 
ization of social effort nation, state, and city were utilizing the econo- 
mist’s counsel and enlisting his personnel. In Washington this was 
physically manifest. The Cosmos Club, like Piccadilly Circus, was 
the point at which one might stand and see his world pass. 

The permanent Census Office, the reconstituted Department of 
Labor, the rehabilitated Tariff Commission, the enlarged Department 
of Commerce, the reorganized Federal Trade Commssion, the expand- 
ing Department of Agriculture were so many stages in the economist’s 


progress. Not always as expertly staffed as might be, hampered often 
by political exigency, t! eflected a widening infiltration. There 


were positive triumphs Workmen’s compensation had become a 
*Autobiography (ed. Chap 877), vol. III, p. 87; cited in Webb, Industrial 
Democracy (1897), vol. II, p. 608, 1 
"Trade Unionism (1869), p. 55; cited in Webb, Industrial Democracy, vol. II, p. 


653. 
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part of our industrial scheme. Mediation and arbitration were finding 
use in systematized form. Collective bargaining, at least as a phrase, 
had entered into business terminology. The income tax had been in- 
corporated into the national revenue system. The theory of monopoly 
price was definitely accepted as to the regulation of non-competitive 
industry. The Federal Reserve act had repaired the glaring defects 
in our banking organization. The Federal Farm Loan project gave 
assurance that agricultural credit was to become available. 

At our entry into the war the opportunity would thus seem to have 
been present for the exercise of a large influence upon affairs. The 
course of the struggle had made it evident that eventually the race 
must be to the economically strongest; and the experiences of the 
belligerents had shown the penalty of economic bungling. 

In the physical sciences there was swift mobilization and quick tender 
and ready acceptance of scientific guidance. As to the economists 
there is a different story. There had been no preparedness in the three 
fateful years that preceded our entry into the World War, and there 
was no collective proffer after we had entered. Even more, there was 
at the outset no instinctive recourse to the economist on the part of 
public authority, and but slow and half-hearted requisition of his 
services thereafter. 

The results were twofold—both unfortunate. On the one hand, 
failing systematic mobilization, a wasteful individualism prevailed. 
The American economist either ate his soul out in enforced inactivity ; 
or, the situation becoming intolerable, accepted subordinate, often 
clerical position, rather than do nothing at all. And on the other 
hand, his proper réle was taken over in part by a group of transmuted 
men of affairs; in part by a corps of business technicians, distinguished 
from the economic investigator by the more austere title “statistician.” 

Of the whole company of American economists, including all of those 
whose names we delight to honor, not a single figure was in the first 
instance chosen or was thereafter permitted to exercise formative, 
determining influence in the economic conduct of the war. Services 
of great usefulness, of high importance, were rendered by almost every 
member of our body, and I should fail lamentably in my purpose did I 
seem to be insensible of this. But nowhere and at no time was the 
opportunity afforded to shape and direct. And on the other hand, in 
instance after instance, constructive discretion and responsible leader- 
ship were vested in men whose excellencies, high as the heavens, were 
yet marked by absence of those qualities which we insist distinguish the 
scientifically equipped economist. 

This is no light statement. But it has not been hastily conceived 
nor recklessly phrased. Over and above the great company of those 
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usefully, but administratively, engaged—one, two, perhaps three names 
come to mind as of economists who by circumstance or designation 
may seem to have been permitted to exercise what I have ventured to 
call formative influence. But closer scrutiny will establish even as to 
these, that the notable service which each in his respective field was 
able to render was not because but in spite of the range of discre- 
tionary power. 

This dispossession of the economist would have resolved itself into a 
mere slighting of sensibilities, had it been justified of the result. But 
the exhibit here is unmistakable. If we refuse to be flattened out by 
the “we won the war” argument, garnished with its “hells” and 
“damns,” and survive the more subtle “it was necessary under the 
circumstances” fallacy, with its aura of officialdom, the unpleasing 
fact stands forth that the history of the war discloses a series of 
costly economic errors that expert guidance should have avoided. 


The four great areas of economic intervention in our war activities 
were: 


1. Labor adjustment. 

2. Price-fixing. 

3. Revenue provision. 

4. Banking administration. 


In each of these, government practice was shaped—either by deliberate 
policy or opportunist drift—independent, even in disregard of the 
economist’s opinion. In the execution of such practices the economist 
was utilized and his influence was exercised. But the formative policy 
was elsewhere initiated and the controlling guidance was elsewhere 
lodged. 

The particulars may be briefly reviewed: 

1. The history of labor adjustment in the war is a complex of 
opportunist adaptation of a peace-time mechanism, imperfectly com- 
prehended, to a war-time requirement, inadequately visualized—the 
whole shot with a premature idealism. 

In 1917 the labor world was still the least well-understood part, in 


structure and function, of our economic organization. The simpler 
magnitudes—distribution, unionization, wage levels, were imperfectly 
enumerated, and the deeper elements—the interaction of workers as to 


unionism, localities, and trades—were not even apprehended. Where 
the expert would have trodden cautiously, the amateur rushed in un- 
hesitatingly. There resulted a series of wasteful ventures, out of 
which the bare concept of a solution—a common labor policy in all 
war industry—did not emerge until the war was half over and the 
actual realization of which was still unattained when the war was over. 


Just as the problem of labor distribution was met with an unin- 
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formed empiricism, so the problem of labor remuneration was ap- 
proached with a premature idealism. From insistence that the out- 
break of war must not serve as a pretext to sweep away accredited 
industrial defences, to endeavor that the exigencies of war be used to 
elevate wage levels to an imperfectly ascertained, inexpertly administer- 
ed standard of comfort—this is a far cry, the sharp echoes of which 
were certain to ring in the nation’s ears long after the event. 

2. Price-fixing has been recently described as “one of the most 
important economic novelties that resulted from the war.” It was 
novel not in the sense of a new and untried device: but rather, 
in that it jettisoned accredited economic opinion. No rubric in our 
creed seemed more secure, none more safely an induction from historical 
experience, nor more firmly buttressed upon primary economic axioms 
than the unwisdom of a legal price maximum. 

An appeal to doctrinal authority is no sufficient logic in the political 
economy of war. Inter arma silent leges may be invoked as to opinion 
as well as to affairs—when the nation’s existence is in the balance. 
A distinguished leader in the financial world has defended a somewhat 
like election in an epigram: “It was patriotism that for the time 
being displaced or disregarded economic laws or principles.” 
Obviously, we have to do here with the fineness of our scientific texture. 
Even patriotism may not flout the conservation of energy or the 
combustion of gases or bacterial incubation. Certainly economic uni- 
formities, even the best of them, are not as the corner-stones of physics, 
chemistry and biology. But before propulsion into the outer darkness 
they are, at least, entitled to a day in court with counsel for the 
defense from their own exponents. And this as to the adoption— 
adoption, remember, not operation—of the policy of price-fixing was 
denied the economist. 

A competent participant, judicial but sympathetic, has said in re- 
view: “Government price-fixing during the war was not uniform in 
its objects, and was little guided by principles or deliberate policies. 
In the main, it was opportunist, feeling its way from case to case.” 
This concerns a later matter, into which—tempting as is the invitation 
—it is not permitted to enter. But however faint the praise as to 
practice, incomparably less even than this may be said as to the spirit 
of entry. There were definite ends to be attained: the protection of 
the public in fuel and food; the protection of the government in essen- 


*Simpson, “Price Fixing and the Theory of Profit” in Quarterly Journal of Econo- 
mics, November, 1919, p. 138. 


*James B. Forgan, in American Economic Review, March, 1920, Supplement, 
pp. 177-8. 


“Taussig, “Price-Fixing as seen by a Price-Fixer,” in Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, February, 1919, p. 238. 
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tial materials. To these ends there were alternative means: adminis- 
trative bargaining on patriotic basis; commandeering, potential or 
actual; non-inflationary financing; licensing of fuel supply; control 
of transport facilities; appropriation of war profits. It is by no 
means clear that the objects in view would have been better served— 
even as well served—by any or all of these methods as by direct price- 
fixing. But a statement to the contrary is quite as unwarranted. Until 
there has been a fuller inquest—attended by more than ordinary dif- 
ficulties—in which will be weighed the consequences of what was done, 
compared with the possible results of what might have been done— 
the final verdict must be withheld. 

That, however, which is certain, is that the determination of policy— 
or, if a less conscious procedure be emphasized, the initial step—in 
essence, a radical departure from accepted economic opinion and prac- 
tice—was taken deliberately, almost leisurely, without either that ex- 
pert canvass of the problem or that consultative regard for scientific 
opinion which even in war time is the requisite of administrative 
efficiency. 

3. The nation approached its war financing with the fairest pros- 
pect of actual practice conforming to sound theory. The necessity 
of revenue provision on a vast scale had been admitted; the policy of a 
relatively large ratio of taxes to loans had been adopted; the danger 
of “the very serious hardship which would be likely to arise out of 
inflation” had been set forth in a presidential utterance; expert counsel 
had been summoned in the preparation of the tax schedule. 

Definite adherence to this program would have meant sound war 


financing. But at an early stage the straight hard road of taxation 
and funding was left for the treacherous ease of “finance by bank 
credits.” Thereafter our war financing had primary regard for fiscal 
convenience and business advantage to the neglect of general well- 
being. To supply the exchequer readily and painlessly with ample 


funds, bank credit was utilized in the form of certificate borrowing— 
with the consequences of deposit and note inflation, rising prices and 
social injustice.” 

A careful student of “the political economy of war” has pointed 
out that “finance by bank credits’”—“inherently bad” and to be re- 
stricted “within the narrowest possible limits,” though it be—is likely 
to be resorted to even by strong governments at war, because of “the 
fear of popular resentment against high taxation in an overt form” 


and “the fear that an offer of very high interest upon loans might 
> . 32 
make upon neutrals an impression of financial weakness.” 


*Cf. the present writer’s “Inflation” in The Annals (Phila.), May 1920. 
*Pigou, The Political Economy of War (1921), pp. 110-1. 
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Neither of these factors was present in our experience to a degree 
sufficient to justify resort to bank credit financing. The possible atti- 
tude of neutrals did not even figure; while public disposition towards 
increased tax burdens was grim acceptance, tinctured with nothing 
worse than that degree of grumbling which in matters of taxation is 
the mark of a decent self-respect. In so far as our necessary resort 
to inflation financing can be explained at all, it is traceable to that 
“borrow cheap” policy, born of false analogy, fiscal absolutism and 
neglect of expert opinion, which in the Civil War lashed us with fiat 
currency, and in this war scourged us with fiat credit. 

The amazing feature of this process is the completeness with which 
it remained unavowed by its sponsors and undiscerned by the public. 
The certificate of indebtedness which in the seven weeks interval between 
the Revenue act of March 38, and the First Liberty Loan act of April 
24, 1917, passed from its traditional réle as a short-time investment 
obligation issued in anticipation of the proceeds of a funded loan 
designed to meet extraordinary expenditure, to an habitual device for 
the extension of bank credit in the form of government deposits by sub- 
scribing financial institutions, continued to be officially described as a 
mere convenient mode of avoiding monetary strain, with never an inti- 
mation of wider significance.” 

The device of permissive “payment by credit,” worked out we are 
told," in connection with the First Liberty Loan at a Sunday conference 
in May, 1917, between representatives of the Treasury, of the Federal 
Reserve Board and of the New York Liberty Loan Committee, was 
extended to certificate borrowing as a whole, with consequences of the 
utmost gravity, almost by administrative tolerance. 

There was no intimation that in essence a new borrowing policy had 
been inaugurated, with neither specific authorization nor general com- 
prehension; that the certificate of indebtedness had been transformed 
into the British Treasury Bill on Ways and Means Advance, unknown 
and untried in our experience, and that by its lavish use we were head- 
ing straight for the evils which the Cunliffe Commission a year before 
had explored and made public, as brilliantly as its great predecessor 
the Bullion Committee had done a century earlier as to a related 
problem.” 


“Cf. the present writer’s War Borrowing (1919), ch. II. 

*“R. C. Leffingwell in “Proceedings of Academy of Political Science” (New York), 
June, 1920, p. 29. 

“Mr. Paul M. Warburg, formerly a member of the Federal Reserve Board, in an 
interesting paper on “Inflation as a World Problem” (Proceedings of Academy of 
Political Science, New York, June, 1920, p. 117) has dissented from contentions 
Similar to the above, expressed by me in another connection (ibid., p. 62), and 
has expressed doubt as to whether “a certificate of indebtedness in itself, is an 
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An advocate of our war financing has written of such development 
as “tendencies of which the Treasury officials themselves were probably 
only dimly aware.”” Ricardo, to a like plea in extenuation, reviewing 
the entrenched stolidity of the directors of the Bank of England during 
the first decade of the Restriction, made ringing answer: “I do, there- 
fore, acquit them of being influenced by interested motives but their 
mistakes, if they are such, are in their effects quite as pernicious to the 
community.” 

4. Beginning with the flotation of war loans at an artificially low 
rate, the Treasury was driven to support the “borrow cheap” policy 
both as to the bond buying and certificate issue by insuring a low 
preferential discount rate at the federal reserve banks. Made possible 
by political domination of an essentially non-political institution, this 
misuse of the federal reserve system as the handmaiden of the Treasury 
was attended with severe penalties. 

There was injected into the exchange mechanism of the country a 
great body of deposit and note currency entirely unrelated to com- 
mercial needs and serving fiscal rather than monetary purposes. With 
inflation came gross depreciation in the monetary standard and dis- 
tress-causing rise in living costs. Higher prices of materials and ser- 
vices added to the cost of war and weighted its overhang. Excessive 
gains were reaped, unrelated to valid enterprise. Undeserved losses 
were suffered by the depreciation of public loans. Worst of all, cheap- 
ened credit stimulated extensive speculation, with still further rise in 
prices and capital shortage. 


instrument of inflation and the funded debt is not.” As practical a financier as 
Mr. Warburg must however recognize that the question in issue is not as to hypo- 
thetical possibility but as to the positive occurrence. That certificate borrowing at an 


artifically low rate “by credit,” and therefore of necessity from the banks, was 
responsible, during the war and more particularly after the armistice, for a vastly 
greater degree of inflation than would have attended funding operations, at rates 
dictated by the market valuation of capital and in forms designed for investment 
absorption—is, I fear, a conclusion which the inquiries of the Cunliffe Commission, 
the penetrating analyses of Professor Pigou, and a mass of evidence in England and 
the United States, remove from further controversy. 

As to Mr. Warburg’s statements that our borrowing machinery was “the best 
that could have been devised” and that “no other way was open to pay for the war” 
—valuable as are such opinions coming from one “right in the midst of it”—I can 
only anticipate the views developed below, that scientific verity and not assumed 


expediency is the ultimate standard by which fiscal policy even in war-time, must 
be appraised. 

*E. L. Bogart, in Political Science Quarterly, March, 1920, p. 160. 

*Works (ed. McCulloch), p. 288. 

*Cf. the present writer’s “Fiat Credit and High Prices” in New York Times, 
October 28, 1919; also “Federal Reserve Notes and High Prices” in Magazine of 
Wall Street, January, 1920 
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The Federal Reserve Board, shorn of its essential power to control 
expansion at a critical stage, thus became an impotent witness to an 
orgy of credit and currency inflation, which the belated resort to 
higher discount rates—literally compelled by the imminence of a 
threatened gold standard—was able to correct only through the wastes 
and losses of an imperative deflation. 

Free supply of bank credit in connection with our borrowing in the 
period of belligerency may perhaps be explained—though not justified 
—by the exigencies of war. But not even this plea is admissible to the 
resumption of such policies after the Armistice and the continued 
maintenance of artifically low discount rates. Designed originally to 
facilitate the anticipation of war loans and taxes, the preferential dis- 
count rate operated during the war as an instrumentality for “financ- 
ing by bank credit.” After the war, it degenerated into a device for 
salvaging the “borrow cheap” entanglement and for masking the exis- 
tence and staving off the maturity of a huge floating debt. 

The procedure of credit issues to balance current budgets, so violent- 
ly reprobated in the case of European states, continued in essence our 
practice during the post-Armstice months. Instead of using both fiat 
currency and fiat credit we restricted ourselves to the more insidious 
form. The demoralizing effect of the two methods upon the social 
structure has differed only in degree. 


Ill 


In the security of retrospect it is tempting to indulge in counsel of 
perfection. The din has quieted, the fever subsided and practices for 
which precedent was lacking and occasion was imperative are likely 
to be estimated in the wisdom of hindsight. John Bright declared of 
his opponents: “They always have been wrong; they always will be 
wrong and when they cease to be wrong they will cease to be the Tory 


party.”” It is right to guard against this—to forego outright 
stricture and to temper absolute valuation by relative allowance. But 


withal there must be just weight and measure. It would be reckless to 
assert that the intricate problems of our war economy would have been 
fully served or properly solved by the scientist in responsible control. 
The economist will not wish to be charged with Canning’s criticism of 
Lord Sidmouth: “Carrying into politics the indefinable air of a 
physician inspecting the tongue of the state.”” There is always the 
rare statesman like Peel who “in three cases out of four knew a thing 
just in time, after it was known to the philosophers, before it was 


“Alington, Twenty Years (1921), p. 22. 
“Ibid., p. 32. 
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known to the empirics.” But it remains certain that the economist’; 


grasp of the immediate subject-matter, his acquaintance with compar. 
able experience, his mental habit in social valuation give him distinctive 
equipment for the formative service which was denied him. 

Divested of the opportunity to shape economic policies—partly 


through his own inertia, partly through political neglect—the rile 
of the political economist becomes that of a constructive critic. Rego- 
lute against the negative quibbling of the embittered faultfinder, 
watchful against the soporific emanations of the throne—his mission 
must be fearless, unequivocal assertion of the verities of his science, as 
against the prejudice of the moment, the pressure of class interest, or 
the quietism of office. 

He must seek, increasingly, to lay bare the mistakes that have been 
made and impute them to the proper source, whether of practices or of 
persons—this in no vindictive sense but in order that there may be a 
strict assignment of responsibility, to the end of abandoning unsound 
practices, of devising appropriate remedial measures and of avoiding 
like pitfalls in the future. 

The finest traditions of his past enjoin this: It is the call of Adam 
Smith, inveighing in behalf of freedom of trade against “the clamorous 
importunity of partial interests.” It is the summons of Malthus 
denouncing the poor laws of England as a set “of grating, inconvenient 
and tyrannical laws It is the insistence of Ricardo, protesting 
against the misuse of the sinking fund. It is the acridity of John 
Stuart Mill, in condemnation of the inflationist proposals of the Bir- 


mingham currency school. 

In this sense, the restraint of the American economist in the war 
period is not exhilarating: a record of substantial practical service 
in many directions, rendered with fidelity, devotion and efficiency, but 
service essentially contributory and acquiescent. Of that resolute 
intractibility against scientific error, uncompromising and outspoken, 
which must distinguish the economist as sentinel and critic—there is 
in the period of actual belligerency little evidence. 

This involves no charge of intellectual cowardice.” In the cynicism 
of world collapse, George Brandes has lately revived an epigram im- 
puted to Frederick the Great: “I begin by taking. Then I always 
find men of science to prove the justice of my claim.” The possibility 
is peculiar neither to time nor place. There is danger of scholarship 
becoming official in a democracy no less than in an absolutism. Public 
passion cracks as sharp a whip as any despot, and the applause of the 

“Ibid., p. 194. 


“Cf. the present writer’s “Do Government Loans Cause Inflation?” in Annals 
(Philadelphia), January, 1918 
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market-place is as grave a menace to independent thought as the favor 
of the throne. 

Of these things the American economist stands absolved. Less clear 
is the extent to which he held resolute for scientific verity as against 
practical compromise. “The function of science is to expose the naked 
facts,” a recent scholar has declared. “It is for politicians to decide 
how to resist developments which are judged to be economically unde- 
sirable.” In the economics of war, governmental policy is beset by 
two opposed forces. On the one hand is opportunism and practi- 
cability: opportunism in using the stress of war need to accomplish 
ends in doubt; practicability in meeting the war strain with least 
trouble and resistance. On the other hand is scientific proof and 
economic law, rugged and dure, straight and narrow, serving the public 
need with measures conceived solely with respect to the social calculus, 
and hewing to this line even with struggle in making and difficulty in 
carrying out. 

Something of our opportunity here was surrendered by prematurity 
of pronouncement; something was frittered away by indulgence in 
insecure dicta. In the main, however, it is true that the war-time 
reserve of the economist proceeded from that ready assent to the 
policy and practices of authority which, in time of great national peril, 
is the instinct of democracy. At a time when “public opinion could 
largely be disregarded because public assent could be assumed,” the 
economist as alert scientist was submerged in the economist as docile 
citizen. 

For the post-Armistice period there is a different story to tell. The 
war won, the economist regained his poise. Realizing that the doc- 
trine of practical necessity can do yeoman service in defense of unsound 
war-time policies, but that it may not be as securely invoked in the 
calmer years that follow; supplied with data before lacking or inacces- 
sible—he became vigilant and articulate. 

Analysis established the clear fact that the United States had 
financed the war and its aftermath largely by reliance upon bank credit. 
Inflation, theretofore “a high-brow fancy of the professors”—to be 
tolerantly ignored by the public, to be summarily dismissed by men 
of affairs, and to be held forth bogey-fashion as a warning against 
non-adoption of official policies—was exposed as an avoidable evil of 
our post-war economy, contributing to high prices, business profiteer- 
ing, speculative excesses and social disquiet. The Federal Reserve 
Board’s belated recourse to higher discount rates in correction of an 
overextended credit structure was indicted. The naive assumption of 
industrial underproduction—dearly beloved of financial column writers 

“M. Elsas, in Economic Journal, September, 1921, p. 333. 
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—was cut off in its prime by definitive statistical exhibit. The obseu- 
rities of the Pittman Silver Purchase act were illumined and the con- 
sequences, actual and prospective, of that remarkable measure ex- 
posed. The importance of prompt return to normal distributive 
methods and ordinary price mechanism was emphasized—in face of 
strong resistance. The penalties of emotionalism in governmental 
labor policies were made clear, and, at the same time, bar put to the 
exploitation of trade depression in behalf of anti-unionism. Emphatic 
as to the error of retaining blunderbuss war taxes in a peace-time 
economy, there was insistence that the ideals of fiscal justice—confused 
by the shrill chorus of the market place, even shaken by uncertain tones 
from our own spokesmen—must determine the nation’s revenue system. 

In short, the economist has filed formal caveat against recourse to 
the argument of assumed expediency and momentary opportunism in 
defense of war policies which are theoretically vulnerable. He has 
insisted that expediency is a subjective and relative term, which one 
man regards as such and another will deny, and that as soon as we 
leave the safe moorings of that which is scientifically sound—we are 
adrift. He recalls that Secretary Chase doubtless deemed the green- 
back unsound “in theory,” but justified it as a practical expedient. 
So too Mr. Bryan’s silver proposals and a hundred dangerous ventures 
with which we have from time to time been tempted. His position is, 
in a word, that for an administrator to engage in a theoretically 
unsound practice and to defend it on the score of practical necessity 
reduces the matter to a rigid calculus, as to which—until the final out- 
come—official opinion is worth as much, but only as much, as that 
emanating from any other equally competent quarter. 


IV 


The economist’s task is far from done; but it enters upon a new 
phase. In the political economy of war, as of peace, time holds the 
bank. Whatever the lapse, in the end truth comes into its own. Too 
late to change the outcome, all the more is the true prophet acclaimed. 


The clear errors, even the hard reactions of mistaken war and post-war 
policies have begun to appear. Much more, perhaps, awaits. With 
the disclosure must come—unless all signs fail—a wider interest in 


economic study, a tremendous gain in the scientist’s repute. The 
prophet as seer may be without honor; but not the prophet as victor. 
The market place, smarting in its hurt, is quick to magnify the virtue 
of him whose neglected counsel, it comes to appear, might have softened, 
perhaps warded off, the blow. 

More than once, economic experience has developed the inconvenient 
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habit of exalting the horn of “the professors,” and of vindicating 
scientific opinion as against economic opportunism. But this time the 
issues have been larger, the alternatives sharper, the penalties costlier. 
It will be surprising if the rebound is not greater. 

Political economy reached its heyday in the decade following the 
Napoleonic struggle. It did so because great economic and social 
problems—the dislocation of world upheaval—pressed imperatively 
for settlement upon a world disillusioned by bitter experience as to the 
wisdom of its practical men, and expectant in the light of justified 
forecast as to the reasoning of its economic thinkers. Public opinion 
became sensible as never before that the principle of general 
causation figured in the business of getting a living; that times 
were bad not merely by chance; that high prices, falling ex- 
changes, agricultural distress, industrial unemployment, burdensome 
taxes, resulted from the pursuit or from the neglect of positive policies ; 
that a group of inoffensive tractarians, then barely beginning to call 
themselves “political economists,” had given specialized study to such 
matters and had time and again sounded warning note, and that there- 
fore it might be a prudent thing to learn what this was about and to 
pay some greater regard to the spokesmen. 

So, too, in the later aftermath of another cataclysm the world 
stands, irresolute and hesitant perhaps, but none the less receptive 
for economic counsel. The public mind is in scapegoat-making mood 
—and the empiricist is its sin-offering. As false priests are expelled 
from the temple, new ones will be installed. Tested as acolyte, the 
economist awaits induction. 


Uninfluential in formative policy, uncompromising as scientific pro- 
testant, vindicated by outright event, to be acclaimed as guide and 
prophet—the spiral holds. One final phase remains—relapse into 
formalism. Will the parallelism obtain even here? Shall we be wit- 
nesses to, even participants in, another classical political economy— 
with all the excesses that the term implies? 

The answer turns upon the degree to which conscious purpose will 
deflect the normal trend. If the economist, heady with larger place, 
foregoes his birthright—the horoscope is cast. Larger practical in- 
fluence, wider popular interest, artificial rigidity of utterance, relapse 
into paradox-like dicta, proneness to definite forecast, intentness upon 
doctrinal vindication, dullness to new evidence—these, as a century 
before, will be the stages in his undoing. From class advocacy in its 
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vulgar sense he will be saved; from the more subtle contagion of post- 
war reaction he will 1 be immune. 

But this need not be so. If the economist, tutored by his past, 
maintain his full scientific stature, toiling laboriously in the assembly 
of data, formulating trial hypotheses with caution, abstaining relig- 
iously from armchair theorizing, subjecting tentative uniformatives 
to rigid verification, fearless in the knowledge that is power—he will 
preserve his scientific vantage with widening range and profounder 
impress. By the sheer virtu of his scholarship, will he prevail upon 
affairs. 


Jacos H. Houuanper. 
Johns Hopkins | sity 
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THE STATE OF OUR NATIONAL FINANCES’ 


In considering the state of our finances, we must be continually 
mindful of the interaction between fiscal and financial affairs, that is, 
between public and private finance. The relation is reciprocal. Obvi- 
ously, governmental finance is always profoundly affected by the 
general economic situation. Oscillations of the economic pendulum 
from good to bad times, from prosperity to adversity, inevitably exert 
an influence upon public revenues and budgetary conditions. Govern- 
ment revenues must always stand in a certain relation to the social 
income, and any expansion or curtailment of the latter is at once 
reflected in corresponding fluctuations of the former. There is also 
an intimate relation in the opposite sense. Just as economic theory, 
while at bottom an expression of the facts of the economic environment, 
often succeeds in setting in motion a train of thought which molds 
the attitude of men to economic phenomena and thus helps in a certain 
measure to alter them, so the fiscal activity of government may make 
or mar the canvas upon which the economic activity of the people 
puts the pigments and the broad touches of business life. While, then, 
we are to address ourselves primarily to the public phase of the subject, 
this mutual interrelation justifies dwelling, for a moment at least, upon 
the private phase. 

In adverting, by way of introduction, to this aspect of the problem, 
we are struck by two commanding facts. The one is that we are 
living through a period of deflation, the other is our credit situation. 
A word as to each of these. One of the most hopeful signs on the 
horizon is the growing recognition by the community at large of the 
existence, so long familiar to the student, of the business cycle; of 
these alternate periods of vivid anticipations and shattered hopes that 
we associate with the crest and the trough of the billowy ocean of 
economic life. Whatever be the explanation of high wages and ex- 
aggerated profits as contrasted with the prevalent unemployment and 
business losses—whether or not we are to agree with Jevons of a 
former generation and with my valued colleague, Henry L. Moore, at 
present, in seeking the reason proximately in variations of agricul- 
tural production or more fundamentally in meteorological and astro- 
nomical facts—it remains none the less true that since these dynamic 
changes reflect themselves in social conditions, they are susceptible, 
within a certain measure at least, of social control. Civilization itself 
consists of the successful endeavor to enchain the forces of nature: 
within broad, even though obvious, limits progress results from control 


‘This paper was read at the Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American 
Economie Association held in Pittsburgh, December 28, 1921. 
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and intelligent guidance of natural forces. The most encouraging 
aspect of the President’s Conference on Unemployment was a recogni- 
tion of the fact that there is here a problem worthy of study and 
susceptible of possible solution in the future. 

The gravity of our present economic situation is, however, accen- 
tuated by the fact that in addition to the cyclical movement we are 
living in the aftermath of the most gigantic world conflict ever known. 
To put a familiar situation in economic terms, we may say that the 
recent conflict marks for the first time in history the application to 
war conditions of a situation hitherto familiar only in peace. The 
factory system, as a result of the industrial revolution, has for some 
decades dominated normal economic life: now for the first time the 
factory system has become a characteristic of the abnormal condition 
that we call war. The consequence has been that instead of the 
militia or mercenaries of former days, the entire nation has been drawn 
into the operations of war, either at the front or behind the lines at 
home. In the second place, the substitution of the unproductive con- 
sumption of war for the normal surplus of productive consumption in 
peace has proceeded at such a terrific pace as to trench seriously 
upon the social capital and the social income—to such an extent, even, 
as almost to imperil the structure of civilization. Putting it in finan- 
cial terms, it has meant such an inflation and such a prodigious rise 
in the price level, with the familiar concomitants of irredeemable or 
inconvertible paper money, as even to transcend the ravages of the 
continental currency in the American Revolution and the effects of the 
assignats in France. 

The evils of such a situation have been recently depicted in a passage 
which I venture to quote: 


The prosperity, we have said, is illusory. With the rapid rise of prices, 
those who have no commodities to dispose of suffer severely. The creditor 
is in an unhappy position and the recipients of fixed incomes are compelled 
to resort to all manner of unworthy expedients in order to make both ends 
meet. The continual fluctuations of price introduce an uncertainty in 
business which is only temporarily masked by the advance. The oppor- 
tunities of a sellers’ market irresistibly lead to profiteering and its attendant 
evils. The sudden increase of the paper income produces private extrav- 
agance and public prodigality. The exaggerated rise of wages, coupled 
with the unceasing demand for labor, engenders a demoralization which 
soon returns to plague the industry. The habits of thrift, painfully built up 
during a lifetime, are abruptly discarded. The kaleidoscopic mutations of 
paper fortunes, amassed almost over night, beget a spirit of speculation and 
of peculation. The feverish activity of the market destroys the habits of 
orderliness and sobriety, and the brilliant prospects of suddenly acquired 
wealth create in the public a delirium of improvidence and the sense of 
living in a veritable golden age. 
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The day of reckoning, however, soon follows. When the wave rises to a 
crest, it breaks with an overwhelming force; when the fever subsides, the 
resulting weakness is intense. As the paper finally loses its value, fortunes 
are now suddenly wiped out, and many of the supposedly wealthy find 
themselves beggared. With the collapse of demand, unsalable stocks deplete 
the business inventory and failures are the order of the day. Those who 
have habituated themselves to an extravagant mode of life are faced 
with the grim necessity of immediate retrenchment. The laborer resists 
to the uttermost any lowering of his wages, however necessary it may be to 
the reéstablishment of the new equilibrium. The government finds itself 
embarrassed by the drying up of the sources of its revenue. The prudent 
and the patriotic, who have undergone sacrifices in order to invest in 
government paper, suffer for their patriotism. The splendors of the former 
prospects are now seen to have been only a mirage. The golden age of 
inflation turns out to have been after all nothing but a gilt-paper age.” 


That we have been in a measure exempt from these deplorable con- 
sequences is due in part to the fact that we were so late in joining the 
fray. Toward the end of the conflict, however, our expenditures 
were so much greater than those of any other belligerent that even a 
short continuance of the war would have brought us, like our Allies, 
to the very brink of ruin. 

The second favorable factor in the situation consists of the condi- 
tions of credit to which reference has been made above. When the 
economic history of the Great War comes to be written, it will be real- 
ized that we were saved primarily by two fortuitous occurrences. The 
one was the passage of the sixteenth amendment without which we 
should have been unable adequately to tap the abundant streams of 
social income. The second was the enactment of the Federal Reserve law 
which enabled us to utilize new and most elastic possibilities of a 
gigantic expansion of credit with only a moderate degree of inflation 
and without recourse, as in every other country, to what was virtually 
fiat money. Our escape is due in large measure to the farsightedness 
of Mr. Paul M. Warburg, whose brain first conceived, and whose 
untiring efforts helped to achieve, the system upon which our modern 
credit life rests. To the student of financial science, the name of 
Warburg will be linked with that of Lord Overstone in the annals of 
banking reform. 

But while so much was accomplished during the war by the existence 
of a combined or united reserve, the recent experience of both inflation 
and deflation discloses the desirability of a second reform in our system, 
almost as imperative as the first. Most of the attentive students of 
the problem have been aware of the fact that perhaps the most im- 


*Edwin R. A. Seligman, Currency Inflation and Public Debts (New York, 1921), 
pp. 59-60. 
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portant contributing element in the upward speculative movement of a 
boom period is not alone the assistance, but the additional impulse, 
coming from the banks. While no one can read the illuminating testi- 
mony of Governor Strong of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
before the recent Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, without 
realizing the remarkable accomplishments of that particular institu- 
tion, it remains none the less true that under actual conditions our 
banks as a whole often expand credit when they ought to restrict, 


and restrict credit when they ought to expand. The reason for this 
credit inflation when nearing the crest of a boom period is to be 
sought largely in a continuance of the competitive conditions among 
our thirty thousand American banks. What we need more than any- 


thing else in this country at present is a campaign of education de- 
signed to familiarize the public with the desirability of branch banking, 
whereby the multiplicity of competitive institutions may be converted 
into a chain of coéperative banks working together rather than at 
cross-purposes, and affording the business community equal facilities 
in normal times and a greater protection in abnormal times. Despite 
the deep-seated feeling of opposition to branch banking which is still 
mistakenly entertained by our local financiers, I venture to affirm that 


the substitution of codperation for exaggerated competition in credit 
is second in importance only to the substitution of united for scattered 
reserves that has been brought about by the federal reserve system. 
II 

In considering the present situation of our public finances, we cannot 
avert a glance from the immediate past. While the war finance policy 
of the United States has naturally engendered not a little criticism, 
and has in turn evoked a defense on the part of our former government 
officials, it may be said that on the whole we passed through those 
trying years with a minimum of avoidable discomfort and with a record 
of official intelligence and foresight which is in marked contrast to the 
ineptitude of the programs of our previous war periods, such as the 


War of 1812 and the Civil War. There are only two points—albeit 
important ones—in which serious errors were committed; and we 
can defend ourselves against the charge of hindsight, rather than 
foresight, because in both these respects we had the privilege of warn- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury and the Senate Finance Committee 
at the time. 

The first point was the refusal of the government to listen to any 
suggestion to pay the market rate of interest on the government loans, 
as was done abroad. The natural result was not only to affix to the 
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loans the character, in part at least, of a compulsory contribution, 
but—what is much more serious—to depend so largely upon the banks, 
as well as upon the issue of the temporary loan certificates, as seriously 
to accentuate the evils of inflation. The second point was to rely to 
such an exaggerated extent upon taxes on wealth rather than in part 
upon taxes on consumption, as to incur two evils. One of these was the 
failure to bring about an adequate restriction of social consumption—a 
failure which, had the war continued, would have inevitably meant the 
adoption of the rationing system. The other error, of a double 
character, was in connection with the income and profits taxes. In the 
income tax there was fastened upon us the policy of tax exemption which 
is returning to plague us at present. And, on the other hand, the 
excess-profits tax, however defensible in principle as a method of tap- 
ping war gains, was so arranged as not only to create the greatest 
inequalities at the very beginning, but to prove an unendurable burden 
as soon as the war was over. These points were fully explained in the 
report of the war finance committee of this Association, of which I had 
the honor te be chairman; and they had already been intimated, long 
before that report, to the responsible authors of our war finance policy. 
Our skirts, at least, are clear. 

What we are concerned with, however, is not so much the past as 
the present and the future. From this point of view, let us consider 
first the expenditure side of our balance sheet, present and prospective, 
and then the revenue side. The first point on the expenditure side 
is the evident necessity of cutting down the total outlay of the 
government. When expenditures rise from a pre-war level of about 
one billion to a post-war level of over four billions, the need of re- 
trenchment, even after making allowance for the change in the value 
of money, is self-evident. 'Two plans have indeed recently been sug- 
gested which will in some degree remedy the situation: the one is the 
proposed reduction in our naval armament, the other is the adoption 
of the new budgetary system. But even these are by no means 
adequate; they must be followed by other measures which will secure 
economy without sacrificing efficiency. 

Of these problems, the most immediate, and by no means the least 
unimportant, is the debt problem. Here we are faced with the huge item 
of well over one and a quarter billion dollars for the annual contribution 
to interest charges and amortization. As to the interest charges, there 
can of course be no question. But the plan of a compulsory sinking 
fund, of such a magnitude as that upon which we have entered, is of 
more doubtful expediency. It goes without saying that the payment 
of a debt is on general principles highly desirable; and it is also true 
that the best time to start the payment of a war debt is during the 
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period of comparatively high prices, when the final deflation has not 
yet occurred. Where the public debts, however, aggregate such gigantic 
figures as at present, the ultimate question is always as to the com- 
parative effects of the pressure of taxation required to meet these pay- 
ments. Where, as at present, the burdens of an excessive war taxa- 
tion are still so serious as to impair the replenishment and the increase 
of the social capital, the question arises whether it would not be 
desirable to introduce more elasticity into the process of debt payment. 
It is familiar that the compulsory sinking fund instituted in the Civil 
War was soon disregarded by the authorities and that the reduction 
of the debt proceeded on different principles, comparatively small 
amounts being paid while the pressure of taxation was great and cor- 
respondingly larger amounts—far more than was required by the com- 
pulsory sinking fund provision—when, despite the lighter pressure of 
taxation, the revenue became more abundant. In other words, a sound 
debt-payment policy will compare the advantages of a rapid diminution 
of the debt burden with the corresponding advantages of a rapid 
decrease of the tax burden, and with the possibility of adjusting the 
tax system to fundamental principles. We may indeed not be com- 
pelled to resort to the shifts to which Great Britain finds herself 
reduced this year—that of borrowing money in order to keep up the 
sinking fund—for there is scarcely anything more absurd than that; 
but we may see ourselves exposed to the hazard of retaining undesirable 
forms or rates of taxation in order to carry out the provisions of a 
law which ought not to have been put in so rigid a form. A successful 
debt-payment program should possess the quality of elasticity, rather 
than rigidity. 

The second problem of immediate importance is that of the Allied 
indebtedness. Perhaps in no part of the entire subject is there more 
need of clear thinking and of public enlightenment. This is true on 
both the ethical and the economic phases of the subject. I have little 
patience with those— undoubtedly still a majority in this country— 
who consider it a just debt. For, after all, what is the real situation? 

There is indeed much to be said for the plan followed, both by Great 


Britain and by ourselves, in putting our assistance to the Allies in the 
form of loans rather than of gratituities. For the plan of making 
free gifts to the Allies, permitting them to spend the funds as they 
liked, would have involved a serious risk of extravagance and waste, 
as exemplified in the scandals of the Russo-Japanese War. A loan, on 
the other hand, would not only permit of more control on the part of 
the lender, but would superinduce more care on the part of the bor- 


rower. We are always more careful in spending our own money than 
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that of some one else. The policy of loans rather than gifts undoubt- 
edly contributed to a more effective prosecution of the war. 

Much the same may be said of the second element in the inter- 
Allied financial policy of the war—the principle, namely, that each 
nation should be charged with the expenses incurred in behalf of its 
own citizens, no matter when or where incurred. In virtue of this 
principle, we paid Great Britain for the transport of our troops and 
reimbursed France for the cost of the 75’s which were so desperately 
needed by our troops. Any other plan would have led to confusion, 
to prodigality, and to interminable disputes. Only by making each 
nation responsible for the cost of its own forces could we have hoped to 
secure even a measurable degree of economy. 

It can, however, not be too strongly emphasized that these were 
matters of expediency, calculated to achieve the greatest efficiency 
in the conduct of the war. From the point of view of justice, they 
cannot be defended for a moment. It is, in fact, exceedingly doubtful 
whether it was ever expected at the time that the loans would be repaid. 
At all events, this is true of the loans made by Great Britain to her 
Allies. If the war was a joint enterprise, carried on for a common 
purpose, there is as little reason to separate the financial contribution 
as the human contribution. When we finally put our army under 
the orders of Foch, we fused our efforts with those of our Allies and 
gave an indelible stamp to our common efforts. If we are to charge 
France and Italy for the wheat that kept their forces alive, for the 
uniforms that kept their soldiers warm, we might as well charge them 
so much per man of the American army. Do we desire to put ourselves 
on the level of the Hessian rulers who supplied Great Britain with the 
mercenaries during our Revolution? 

What actually happened was that the Allies furnished a huge armed 
force which only with difficulty withstood the onset of the enemy. In 
this huge force the human element was represented primarily by France 
and Italy; the materials were furnished largely by Great Britain; 
and the food was contributed chiefly by the United States. All three 
elements were indispensable to the wininng of the war; the absence of 
any of them would have spelled disaster. The mere fact that our chief 
contribution was rendered in the shape of book credits must not be 
permitted to obscure the facts. As Mr. Trauton says in the article 
designed to show the impolicy of the attempt on the part of Great 
Britain to collect the debts owing to it by the Allies: “Now that the 
conflict is over, one section of the group should not attempt to transfer 
part of the burden of the war already borne by it to another section 
which has already borne a greater burden. Those sections which 

*The Economic Journal, March, 1921, p. 43. 
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have suffered least from the devastation and the loss of life entailed by 
the war should, if anything, bear a correspondingly greater proportion 
of the financial burden than that borne by those crippled by the loss 
of many lives. Yet, should payment of inter-Allied debts be exacted, 
the very reverse would be the case.” 

And, as he says in another passage: “It would be almost impossible 
to elaborate a scheme which would distribute the burden of the war 
equitably among the Allies. But undoubtedly the most unjust way 
imaginable would be for the present creditors to extort payment of 
their debts from the present debtors.” 

To this consideration, which applies to Great Britain as well as to 
ourselves—for Great Britain loaned to the Allies about as much as she 
borrowed from us—there is a further consideration which is peculiar 
to the United States. 

It is true that we entered the contest with clean hands and with 
clean hearts: we poured out lavishly our treasures and the lives of our 
soldiers; we had nothing material to gain from victory; and we 
sedulously refrained from even advancing any claim to a division of 
the spoils. So far, so good. But consider the other side for a moment. 
How are we to explain the almost simultaneous appearance of war- 
profits taxes in every country if not on the ground of conviction that 
it is illicit for an individual to make profits out of the blood and misery 
of his fellow countrymen in so fearful a crisis. But if it is indefensible 
for a private individual to retain all, or even a large part of, such 
profits, why is not the same rule applicable to a nation? What moral 
he profits that have been gained indeed, but 
not really earned, in such a warfare? 


right have we to retain t 


The revolution which converted us from a debtor to a creditor 
nation, and which made us at a blow the economic arbiter of the world, 
is due to the fact that for two and one half years we made these 
enormous profits. Had we been in the war from the beginning, we also 
should now have been hovering on the brink of bankruptcy: instead 
of being able to count the ten billions as assets, our government would 
probably have been in a position of owing ten times ten billions, as our 
share of the cost of the war. 

And now, after having escaped all these dangers, after having made 
untold billions of profits out of the contest, after having emerged as 
the real beneficiary of the war, we have the hardihood to say that our 
relatively insignificant cash contribution, all of which, incidentally, 
was expended in this country and went to enrich our people, constitutes 
a debt which we have the moral right to exact from those who fought 
by our side and who suffered for the common cause—that is, for our 
sacrifices incalculably greater than our own! 


cause 
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No—even Mr. Vanderlip is wrong: the Allied debt is not a just debt, 
if we interpret justice in the only legitimate sense of the term. We 
advanced the money, indeed, in the form of loan, and legally our posi- 
tion is impregnable. What we actually did, however, was to defray 
our share of a common burden which, if it were to be adjusted on a 
truly equitable basis, would make us not the creditor but the debtor 
of the Allied group. ‘To insist now on our pound of flesh is to take 
the part of a Shylock, not of a high-minded partner in a joint and 
common enterprise. The Allied debt is not a just debt; and the sooner 
that this is realized by our people, wearied by the bickerings of the 
European nations and still confused by the acerbities of the recent 
presidential campaign, the better for all concerned. 

Even, however, if the Allied debt were a just debt, the economic 
consequences of insisting upon the payment would be disastrous, not 
alone to our Allies, but more especially to us. For how can the debt, 
or the interest on the debt, be paid? Even if the Europeans had the 
gold with which to discharge the debt, the only result of an influx 
of coin would be to start us again on that period of currency and 
credit inflation which would soon create its own nemesis in a gigantic 
disaster. If the debts cannot be paid in gold, they will have to be 
paid in goods. How absurd, however, in a period when we are strain- 
ing every nerve again to set the wheels of industry revolving, to create 
a situation which will destroy our foreign market, whether for raw 
materials or for finished products! In a normal situation, imports 
are paid for by exports and trade is mutually profitable. But where 
goods are imported as a payment for some past indebtedness, they 
do not and cannot create any demand for exports in return. 

Let us take a leaf out of the experience of Great Britain. The 
British government thought that it was acting shrewdly in compelling 
Germany two or three years ago to hand over virtually its entire 
mercantile marine. This immense increase of tonnage, however, had 
two unexpected results: freight rates fell so abruptly as to convert 
the profits of the shipping companies into great losses, as well as to 
bring the shipbuilding industry to a standstill, with consequent un- 
employment on a huge scale. Analogous results ensued when France 
insisted upon the coal payment in kind from Germany. In proportion 
as the surplus of coal was sold by France to Italy and other countries, 
it destroyed the British market to such an extent as to produce the 
coal strike and the prodigious losses which ensued. 

Let us look the facts squarely in the face. The Allied indebtedness 
is primarily that of France, of Italy, and of the other countries that 
are in an even more parlous condition. For while Great Britain owes 
us almost a half of the debt, that amount is more than covered by the 
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sums owing to Great Britain from France, Italy and the other Allies, 
A general remission of war indebtedness, therefore, will not particularly 
help Great Britain, except to the extent that a doubtful asset is wiped 
out to counterbalance a very certain liability. 

Whether it may be desirable to accept Mr. Vanderlip’s solution and 
to induce the foreign countries to devote their indebtedness to pro- 
ductive purposes, is a question. For where these countries continue 
to remain in the slough of despond, there is not much use in asking 
them to devote to such purposes sums which are not in existence. Let 
us not try to sugarcoat the pill; let us recognize frankly and spread 
it broadcast, that for us to insist on the payment of the debt, at all 
events in any immediate future, is to cast a boomerang which will 
injure us far more than our debtors. Let us inaugurate a campaign 
of education to explain to the American people what is the real 
economic situation. You cannot increase trade by impoverishing your 
customers ; you cannot increase production by destroying your outlets. 

It may indeed not be the part of wisdom to cancel the existing 
indebtedness. It may be more statesmanlike to let the debts remain 
on the books, and in due time to affix certain conditions to their remis- 
sion. It may even be desirable to ask our debtors to consent to a 
certain guid pro quo of a political, an economic, or a cultural nature. 
It would not be difficult to make a catalogue of such possible com- 
pensations: free scholarships for American students abroad, free 
scholarships for foreign students here, a revision of the terms of re- 
paration, a political readjustment in the interests of international 
amity and good-feeling. But whether we attach conditions to a remis- 
sion of the debt or simply cancel it outright, let us not commit the folly 
of cutting off our nose to spite our face. Let us frankly recognize 
the fact that to insist upon the immediate or even the speedy payment 
of the debt will constitute an economic blunder of the first magnitude, 
the unfortunate results of which will be felt in every town and hamlet, 
in every business and occupation, in every class and rank of our 
people. Even if the American people prove obdurate to the ethical 
implications of the problem, let them not blind their eyes to the 
economic aspect. 


When we come now to the revenue side of the problem, we find our- 
selves in the difficult situation of tax readjustment which always follows 
war. The situation is peculiarly difficult because of the need of a 
greatly increased permanent revenue. We have become keenly con- 
scious of the pressure of taxation and the controversy has now assumed 
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the form of contrasting the social and economic effects of taxation 
with the principle of individual faculty or ability to pay. The old 
discussion as to the relative merits of direct and indirect taxes has 
been replaced by the newer debate as to the merits of taxes on wealth 
compared with taxes on consumption, of taxes on savings compared 
with taxes on spendings, of taxes on earnings or income as compared 
with taxes on sales or transactions. 

As to this controversy, which must be settled before our fiscal system 
assumes its permanent form, it may be said that recent years have 
afforded us considerable enlightenment as to the unintended effects of 
taxation. Our excess-profits tax had at least three unfortunate results: 
it was repressive, in that it rendered unavailable large sums which 
would otherwise have gone towards strengthening and expanding the 
business; it led to extravagant and wasteful expenditure in the shape 
of undue advertising, lavish repairs, and over-generous salaries; it 
engendered more or less unsound changes in business practice by put- 
ting a premium on overcapitalization. The analogous British tax led 
not only to the direct reduction of output, as when the owners of the 
rubber plantations postponed the tapping of their trees, but it pro- 
duced an unhealthy traffic in near-bankrupt concerns which had been 
fairly prosperous before the war because, when several concerns com- 
bined, the pre-war records of both together formed the standards which 
served as the basis of the tax. Our exaggerated surtax rates on 
incomes undoubtedly operated somewhat to check investment in new 
enterprises, although if the truth be told it was not so much the high 
rate as the tax-exemption feature which contributed to this result. 

What is often forgotten, however, is that excessive taxes on wealth 
and industry, while producing their repressive effect on enterprise, 
indirectly but none the less surely react upon the wider classes of the 
community whose prosperity is more or less intimately bound up with 
business activity. An exaggerated tax on industry and commerce 
which accentuates, even if it does not create, business lethargy and 
inactivity and which helps to prevent full employment and higher 
wages, may be as disastrous for the workman as an indirect tax on his 
expenditure or a direct tax on his wages. There is much reason to 
believe that our post-war system of taxation has exerted a very per- 
ceptible effect on business enterprise and has helped to intensify the 
prevalent depression, with its aftermath of unemployment and 
suffering. 

But while there is this undoubted danger in exaggerated taxes on 
wealth, we must not forget that there are equally great, if not greater, 
dangers in the natural reaction of the business community which 
seeks to make consumption or expenditure the criterion of tax liability. 
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Expenditure is an unsatisfactory criterion of taxable capacity. The 
danger here consists in the neglect of the modern principle of faculty 
or ability to pay. In the first place, even assuming that all individ- 
uals consume the same relative proportion of what they produce, 
a tax on consumption does not lend itself to a realization of the 
democratic demand for graduated taxation, unless indeed the tax 
be limited to an impost on purely luxurious expenditures. Secondly, 
while some individuals must consume all that they produce, others, 
under our present economic system, spend only a small part of 
the wealth that they acquire. To the extent that expenditures 
deal with necessaries, or even with comforts, taxes on expenditure 
not only prevent relatively greater burdens on the rich in keeping 
with their relatively greater capacity as measured by their wealth, 
but actually impose a relatively greater burden on the poor, thus 
creating an upside-down progressive system. This has been s0 
universally recognized that every democratic movement in taxation 
has taken the form of an attempt to reduce taxes on general expendi- 
ture. 

Finally, from the wider economic point of view, expenditure could 
serve as a satisfactory criterion of taxable faculty only in case it 
were desirable, as a general principle, to reduce consumption. In times 
of emergency, indeed, it may become indispensable to check consump- 
tion, in order to have all efforts converge on the purposes of the 
war itself. But in normal economic life the better way to secure the 
social surplus which forms the basis of civilization is to increase pro- 
duction rather than to decrease consumption. The increase in wants 
and in consumption furnishes the stimulus to the augmented production 
which spells progress. 

In this contest, then, between repressive taxes on enterprise and 
general taxes on expenditure, a proper balance must be struck. The 
attempt to secure the entire, or well-nigh the entire, revenue from 
wealth, as we came very near doing during the war, engenders not only 
grave administrative difficulties but the hazard of a general retardation 
of economic progress. The endeavor, on the other hand, to lighten the 
burden of wealth to a degree that it will be actually less, or at all 
events no greater, than the burden on consumption, will create still 
more objectionable results. What is far more deplorable, it will 
breed in great sections of the community the belief that the fundamental 
principles of equality have been forgotten. If we need, as we undoubt- 
edly do, some revenue from consumption or expenditure, in order to 
reduce an otherwise extravagant burden on wealth, let us limit the 
system either to imposts where non-fiscal conditions are paramount, 
as in the case of the customs tariff, or to taxes on a few commodities 
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of wide but not necessary consumption, where the administrative diffi- 
culties are at a minimum and where the risks of a more or less 
popular reaction are almost non-existent. 

Although our taxes on wealth during the war yielded over 70 per 
cent, and at one time over 80 per cent, of the entire tax revenue, it 
became necessary to secure a large return also from a multiplicity of 
taxes on expenditure, including the so-called nuisance taxes. While, 
however, every one realizes the necessity of diminishing the excessive 
post-bellum taxes on wealth, the instinct of the people was undoubtedly 
correct in opposing the general tax on sales. For this would have 
unduly depressed the balance so as to impose an exaggerated burden 
on expenditure. A general sales tax, whether as a part of the per- 
manent revenue system, or even as a means of swinging the con- 
templated soldiers’ bonus, sins at once against the administrative, the 
economic, and ethical canons of taxation. The new revenue law, 
with its total anticipated reduction of over 800 millions, has divided 
the reduction about equally between wealth and expenditure, taking 
off about 260 millions in the repeal of the excess-profits tax, about 
150 millions at the top and the bottom of the income tax, about 270 
millions in the repeal of the transportation taxes and about 135 
millions in the miscellaneous nuisance taxes. The next tax revision 
law ought to follow in general the same plan; for, as our needs of 
revenue diminish, there is still need for the abolition of certain burden- 
some taxes on expenditure, while at the same time making a further 
reduction in the taxes on wealth. When in the course of a few years 
the normal situation arrives, it will be time enough to limit our con- 
sumption taxes to the tariff and a few great imposts like those on 
tobacco, alcohol and gasolene, and to draw the rest of the needed 
revenue from taxes on wealth and business, which ought not then to be 
high enough to exert any seriously depressing influences. 

While the demand for a tax on expenditure or general sales is limited 
in this country to some of the industrial and financial interests that 
seem to attach more importance to particular considerations of puta- 
tive business progress than to general considerations of a wider eco- 
nomic and social policy, a few students have recently made an endeavor 
to rejuvenate the long-discarded theory of Mill as to the desirability 
of exempting savings. The elaborate attempt of Einaudi, a decade 
ago, met with very little favor at the hands of his compatriots. The 
more recent effort of Professor Adams, even though seconded by Con- 
gressman Mills, is still less promising. This is due largely to the inade- 
quate analysis of the effect of taxation .on savings. Since all wealth 
must be either spent or saved, the effect of taxes on savings might 
be considered the opposite of the effect of taxes on spending. 
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It is undoubtedly true that high war taxes on consumption may 
produce such an enforced economy as to liberate the surplus of 
increased savings for war purposes. It is difficult, however, to say 
how much of war economy is compulsory and how much is voluntary 
and due to patriotic reasons. At all events, it would be hazardous to 
lay down any general rule as to the normal effects of taxation on 
savings, because of the disparate elements in the process. 

Some people save for one reason, some save for another. Where 
the saving is for life insurance or for a rainy day, or for the future 
education of children, a tax which does not exempt such sums would 
no doubt have an unfortunate effect. But where the saving is for the 
purpose of mere accumulation, everything depends upon the relative 
tax burden. This is contingent, however, not alone on the rate of 
the tax but on the amount of the income. At one end of the economic 
scale are those whose incomes are so scanty that almost no saving js 
possible; at the other end are those with such enormous incomes that 
they cannot well help saving. In the one case, saving is extremely 
difficult ; in the other, largely automatic. A tax which will completely 
destroy saving in the first class will have practically no effect on the 
other. It is only when the tax becomes so great as to impair the 
margin between income and outgo aud thus to prevent savings out of 
superfluity, that it will affect the capacity to save. Where the capital 
fund of society is replenished, as in modern times, chiefly by the surplus 
earnings of business, the rate of tax must be still higher before savings 
will be perceptibly affected. For while even a moderate tax will un- 
doubtedly reduce business earnings, if we assume that the proceeds 
of the tax are also spent for productive purposes, as ought to be the 
case under normal conditions, the result will be a change in the form 
of capital rather than in the rate of accumulation. It is only when 
the tax is so high as to check enterprise and to retard production that 
the surplus will decrease and the growth of the national dividend be 
checked. In a more general way, the distinction may be declared to 
be one between productive and unproductive expenditure. In final 
analysis, the effect of taxation upon savings is to be judged by the 
possible changes in the creation or in the unproductive consumption 
of wealth. If taxation is not so excessive as to diminish the rate of 
production, it makes comparatively little difference to the wealth of 
the community as a whole whether savings are taxed or not; for the 
income of one individual is the expenditure of another. 

While the general framework of our revenue system may therefore 
be expected to remain very much as it now exists—that is, composed 
in major part of taxes on wealth and in much smaller part of taxes on 
consumption—and while there is no need or prospect of making any 
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fundamental change involving a transition from the policy of taxing 
earnings to that of taxing spendings, there still remains a real problem 
in the existence of such high rates of income surtaxes as we have 
at present and the continuation of which in normal times it is not easy 
to defend. There are three ways, however, in which this problem can 
be attacked. 

The first line of attack consists in the abolition of our unfortunate 
system of tax exemption. It is true, indeed, that the inequality is 
not so great as appears at first blush to those who overlook the 
question of incidence. For, so far as new purchasers are concerned, 
this inequality, like all similar fiscal inequalities, tends to be eliminated 
through the operation of the principle of capitalization. The pur- 
chaser of a tax-exempt security must, in other words, pay so much 
more for the security that what he gains by an exemption from the 
annual tax is counterbalanced by his lower rate of return on the invest- 
ment. The purchaser of tax-free securities is therefore in a truer 
sense of the term not tax-free. 

The objection to tax-exempt securities is, however, nevertheless valid. 
For, in the first place, this amortization of burden is never complete. 
Capitalization depends upon the expectation of a regularly recurring 
normal tax. Where the rate varies, any increase above the normal 
is not susceptible of amortization, so that freedom from the excess 
to that extent constitutes a real exemption. Furthermore, the un- 
certainty of the future often causes a discrepancy in the capitaliza- 
tion, so that the government may not gain as much from an increased 
price for the bonds when issued as it ultimately loses from the non- 
receipt of the annual tax. Again, where the tax-exempt securities con- 
sist not only of federal but of state and local securities, subject to a 
variety of different taxes, there is no necessary correlation between tax 
burden and tax amortization. Above all, the existence of graduated 
taxation vitiates the conclusions which are applicable only to propor- 
tional taxation. With our surtax running up to 65 per cent, it is 
plainly impossible to predict the rate of tax to which the owner of any 
particular security would be subject. The utmost that could by any 
possibility be capitalized would be the 8 per cent normal tax. And 
even this possibility is modified by the preceding considerations. So 
that it still remains true that the inequality due to tax exemption is 
not ironed out by the process of capitalization. There is accordingly 
ample reason to believe that the abolition of tax exemptions would 
conduce not only to greater equality but to a substantial increase of 
revenue. This would not only permit of a reduction in the income 
tax rate, but would remove a festering sore on our body economic. 

Well-nigh a decade ago we pointed out that the supreme court 
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decisions on this point were based on misapprehension of the economic 
reasoning underlying Marshall’s great decision in the Bank case, 
Although the matter has for some inscrutable reason not been present- 
ed anew to the court, some distinguished lawyers are of the opinion 
that if the case is ever properly presented it will be recognized 
that the later decisions rest upon an insecure economic foundation. 
Even, however, if a reversal or distinction of the earlier decision cannot 
be secured, the path of constitutional amendment is open and ought in 
consonance with the recommendation in the President’s message to be 
pursued. 

The second method of securing a desirable reduction in the income 
tax is connected with the taxation of corporations. I have more than 
once indicated that we, in common with some other countries, started 
out on an erroneous path in regarding corporations as_ purely 
fictitious personalities to be considered from the fiscal point of view 
primarily as convenient agencies for collecting the tax from the share- 
holders. We distinguished between the individual income tax and the 
corporate income tax and levied the latter at a rate roughly calcu- 
lated to be an equivalent for the normal tax on individuals, permitting 
shareholders then, for the purpose of the normal rate, to deduct their 
dividends from their taxable income. In the course of time, this puta- 
tive equivalence was destroyed; for as the rate of normal personal tax 
was reduced, the rate of corporate income tax was increased, in order 
to bring about an equality between corporations and partnerships 
as well as to compensate for a repeal of the excess-profits tax. There 
is therefore now not even a pretence of an equivalence between the 
corporate income and the individual income tax. And even if there 
were any such pretence, it would manifestly be impossible to secure 
any real equality between the two. For in order to accomplish this 
we should have to make an elaborate calculation based on the surtax 
rate, and should have to know not only how much of the corporate 
revenue is actually distributed in dividends—which it is possible to 
ascertain—but also how much other income was received by every 
shareholder, as well as how many shares were owned by each taxpayer— 
facts which it is impossible to ascertain. 

What is clearly demanded by the situation is to abandon the dis- 
tinction between individual and corporate taxation and to replace 
it with one between a personal income tax or income tax proper and 
a business tax based on net earnings. A business tax would possess 
the inestimable advantage that it would apply to all businesses, whether 
corporate or non-corporate, and that it could consequently be levied 
at so moderate a rate as to constitute no real check to business 
enterprise. Furthermore, it would apply to all profits, whether dis- 
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tributed or not; by no longer permitting the deduction of dividends 
from individual income, it would so augment the yield of the personal 
income tax as to permit of a considerable reduction in rate. 

To this proposition two objections will be raised. The first is that 
the shareholder suffers a double tax, in that he would pay not only 
the corporate tax but also the personal income tax. This objection, 
however, is ill-founded if it is remembered that he would be in no worse 
position than any one else. We do not call it double taxation, or at 
all events illegitimate double taxation, for a New Yorker to pay his 
real estate tax—state as well as local—and again to pay an income 
tax in which the income from the real estate is included; we do not 
call it illegitimate double taxation for the same New Yorker to pay 
his corporate tax, whether on earnings or any other element, and again 
to pay his income tax on the dividends from these corporations. The 
reason is that a tax on corporate profits which reduces dividends, like 
a tax on land which reduces the rent roll, is capitalized into a lower 
selling value of the principal. The purchaser of a piece of land takes 
account of the tax when he buys the land; the purchaser of a corporate 
share will pay for it a price which reflects the net yield and which 
takes account of the tax. To subject the corporation to a tax 
does not impose any burden upon the individual who purchases stock 
subsequent to the original imposition of the tax. 

The other objection is that the individual business or the partner- 
ship is put at a disadvantage as compared with the corporation, in 
that the member of a partnership has to pay not only the flat business 
tax but also the graduated personal income tax. This objection, how- 
ever, is also in part at least invalid. We must not compare an imper- 
sonal tax on the business with a personal tax on the individual. A 
flat tax on business profits affects all businesses alike—corporate or 
non-corporate. The fact that the individual as such is subject to 
additional personal taxes does not alter the situation. For the 
equality between personal and impersonal taxation, which it is im- 
possible to bring about at first directly, will tend to be effected ulti- 
mately. It is true that in the case of a corporation, the shareholder 
will pay his personal tax only on the dividends, while the partner will 
pay on the entire earnings. But the attempt to create an equality 
by putting a tax on the undistributed corporate earnings is both 
illusory and unnecessary. It is illusory because a flat rate on undis- 
tributed earnings of the entity called the corporation cannot possibly 
be made equivalent to a graduated tax on the individual recipient 
of the earnings. How can a 15 per cent tax on undistributed earnings, 
for instance, be equilibrated with a tax which in the case of the 
individual recipient of the earnings may vary from 8 per cent to 65 
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per cent, according to the amount of his income? Moreover, a tax 
on undistributed earnings will not alone fail to produce equality, but 
will be apt to engender unsound business practices in forcing the 
perhaps premature distribution of earnings. 

The attempt to create equality is also in great part unnecessary, 
For the government will ultimately secure its rightful share of the 
undistributed earnings. One of three things must happen: first, the 
surplus accumulated in a good year will be utilized to reduce the deficit 
in a bad year, and, especially with a tax system which employs the 
method of averages over a number of years, will operate finally to 
give the government its due. Second, the accumulation of a surplus 
beyond a certain point will be apt to be prevented by the pressure of 
the stockholders to receive dividends, so that if the rate of taxation 
remains fairly constant there will be little advantage in delay. Third, 
with every accumulation of surplus the stock will become more valuable, 
so that when it is sold the government will secure its share in the 
taxation either of capital profits or of periodical income. This 
assumes, of course, that realized capital profits are to be included in 
the concept of income. 

The only real hazard in the proposition is that individuals will 
attempt to incorporate themselves and, by refraining from a distribu- 
tion of the corporate earnings, evade the graduated tax. But this 
danger can be avoided by treating the stockholders of such dummy 
corporations precisely like the members of a partnership and subject- 
ing them also to personal taxes on the entire earnings. If this seems 
to be attended with insuperable practical difficulties, a compromise 
solution might be reached by making the corporate business taxable at 
a somewhat higher rate than the unincorporated business—a proposi- 
tion which can be defemied on other grounds as well. 

Even this compromise, however, will not avail to obscure the desirable 
distinction between an impersonal tax on the business and a personal 
tax on the income of the individual. The most logical plan is that 
followed by France, whose new system of income taxation is based 
upon no less than five impersonal taxes or taxes upon the sources of 
income: ownership of land, agricultural enterprise, business, invest- 
ments, and professions; superimposed upon which there is a general 
graduated personal income tax. Such a detailed system would be for 
many reasons both unnecessary and impracticable for us; but we should 
at least accept the fundamental distinction between an impersonal 
business tax and a personal income tax. 

There remains the third method of reducing the income surtaxes, 
even if we desire to retain the same total and relative revenue from 
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wealth as compared with that from expenditure. This consists in an 
increase in the inheritance tax. 

We do not indeed share the opinions of those who, regarding the 
inheritance tax simply as a capitalized income tax, yet deem it prefer- 
able because of the less repressive effects on saving. Mr. Carnegie, 
for instance, believed that an inheritance tax exerts no influence on 
savings, and even Profesor Cannan holds that “death duties discourage 
accumulation somewhat less than annual taxes.” Professor Pigou shares 
this conclusion not only because “the stimulus to accumulation consists 
in the hope of the distinction afforded by dying very rich,” but also 
because, inasmuch as future taxes are like all future events discounted, 
the delay in the levy will have “a smaller restrictive influence upon the 
quantity of waiting supplied” by the investors. But this consideration 
which leads to the superiority of postponed over immediate taxes is 
offset, as Sir Josiah Stamp has recently pointed out, by the fact that 
most people will be more apt “to curtail expenditure to meet an annual 
income tax and to keep on saving and thus in the long run add more 
to capital than would be the case under the death duty régime.” 

From the point of view of savings, there is accordingly but little to 
choose between the two methods. There are, however, two sets of 
arguments that make for an increased revenue from the inheritance 
tax. The first is that the discrepancy in both the rate and the yield 
of the inheritance tax, as compared with the income tax, is at present 
too great. In Great Britain the maximum rates are about 40 per 
cent and 60 per cent respectively; with us, they are 25 per cent and 
73 per cent respectively. The discrepancy in the yield is still greater: 
150 to 200 millions from the inheritance tax, as compared with 
about 800 millions from the personal income tax. If it be objected 
that these figures take no account of the additional state taxes on 
inheritance, we may retort that they also take no account of the 
additional state taxes on income and on property. Adding state to 
federal taxes would make the discrepancy still greater. 

The other set of arguments that make for an increased revenue 
from inheritance taxes are, first, the administrative simplicity and 
the avoidance of so many of the complications connected with the 
attempt to ascertain income. Secondly, in the United States, a further 
argument is found in the fact that a federal inheritance tax of slightly 
more generous proportions than at present composed, as is the case 
in so many foreign countries, of both an estate tax and a tax on 
shares, would also render possible the disappearance of the serious 
evil of double taxation now so common with us. We can therefore 
not agree with the Secretary of the Treasury when he puts a suggested 

‘Sir Josiah Stamp, Principles of Taxation (1921), p. 154. 
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reduction of the federal estate tax on a par with that of the income 
tax. A rate of tax considerably lower than the maximum 40 per cent 
of Great Britain or the 80 per cent of France would not only permit 
each state in the Union to receive more than it is now securing from 
its own independently levied inheritance tax, but would yield such an 
abundant surplus to the federal government as to ensure a substantial 
reduction in the rate of the income tax. 

The fiscal system of the future may therefore already be visualized 
in its main outlines. Government expenditures before the war were, 
exclusive of postal expenditures, somewhat less than three quarters 
of a billion. If we allow for the change in the value of money, and 
for a corresponding leveling up of government salaries, which has by 
no means as yet been attained, our normal expenditures, exclusive 
of postal and debt charges, should not be more than one and one-half 
billions. This assumes, indeed, that the mad race of naval competi- 
tion will have been checked; and for this assumption we now have 
well-grounded hopes. The allotment for interest charge and a liberal 
amortization of the war debt, without counting on the repayment of 
the debt from the Allies, would be about one and a quarter billions. 
Allowing for contingencies, we thus have a total annual outlay of well 
under three billions. 

How do we stand now on the revenue side? From a revised tariff 
which already now yields three hundred and fifty millions we may well 
expect five hundred millions. From three individual sources, namely 
tobacco, non-beverage alcohol, and automobiles or gasoline, we can 
easily secure another half billion, as in fact we are already now doing. 
With a slight increase of stamp taxes and the suggested increase in 
the rates of the inheritance tax, it will be relatively simple to secure 
another half billion. This leaves less than one and one-half billions 
to be derived from profits and income taxes. The general business tax 
that has been suggested should under normal circumstances provide 
about three quarters of a billion, leaving approximately the same 
amount to come from the income tax. With a more generalized con- 
ception of income, so as to include dividends, and with a change in the 
awkward situation which permits a complete deduction for capital 
losses, while making incomplete provision for capital gains, we can 
look forward to a personal income tax with considerably reduced sur- 
tax rates and moderately reduced normal rates. And if it should be 
found expedient slightly to retard the tempo of debt payment in order 
to spread over a somewhat longer period the gigantic burden of the 
war, it would be possible still further to lower both the surtax and the 
normal rates of the income tax or to go somewhat slower in the sug- 
gested increase of the inheritance tax. 
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Such a prospect is a reasonably cheerful one. It implies a fiscal 
system which will exert little repressive influence on enterprise, which 
will put no burden on the consumption of necessaries or of comforts, 
which will render unnecessary a resort to the sales or the spendings tax, 
which will turn a deaf ear to those who in advocating a remission of 
the tax on savings are in reality working toward a remission of the 
tax on wealth, and which will finally respond to the demands of demo- 
cratic justice without incurring the hazards of administrative ineffi- 
ciency. With a stoppage of the mad race for armaments, with a more 
successful emphasis on budgetary economy, and with a fuller recogni- 
tion of the fundamental principles involved, we may look forward with 
hopeful anticipation to a sound and sensible fiscal system. 


Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN. 
Columbia University. 


DISCUSSION. 


Joun E. Rovenskxy.—Professor Seligman’s excellent paper is divided 
into three parts: the first is introductory in character; the second deals 
with our present debt situation and the expenditure side of our balance 
sheet; the third deals with our revenue problem. 

I shall confine myself largely to the second part, but, before proceeding, 
I cannot pass Professor Seligman’s conclusions on branch banking without 
voicing my disagreement. He states that “the reason for........ credit 
inflation when nearing the crest of a boom period is to be sought largely in 
a continuance of the competitive conditions among our thirty thousand 
American banks” and recommends branch banking which he believes would 
convert “the multiplicity of competitive institutions........ into a chain 
of codperative banks working together.” It seems to me that Professor 
Seligman overlooks the fact that inflation increases only while a majority 
of the captains of industry and finance are of the opinion that commodity 
prices are likely to advance, i. e., that really dangerous inflation does not 
exist. As soon as they begin to recognize the existence of dangerous 
inflation and to doubt the stability of commodity price levels the crisis 
becomes imminent. If this is true, then I fail to see how fewer banking 
institutions would remedy the matter. So long as the managers of the 
fewer banks proposed by Professor Seligman believed that commodity prices 
are on a safe basis and that dangerous inflation does not exist, they would 
continue to extend credit within the limits that they deemed safe just as 
banks do at present. I believe that the history of banking in countries 
having branch banking systems fully bears out this conclusion. 

Furthermore, I don’t believe that competition caused banks to grant 
excessive credit during the period of advancing prices. The comparatively 
small losses suffered by commercial banking institutions are evidence of that. 
Individual institutions are careful not to jeopardize their capital by unwise 
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credit extensions and they seldom let competition overcome their natural 
cautiousness. 

That, however, is but a relatively unimportant part of the whole question 
of the desirability of branch banking. I shall not take the time to go 
into it at length and I believe that a vast majority of American bankers 
will agree with me that the remarkable development of this country during 
the past fifty years would not have taken place under a branch banking 
system that vests the control of credit in a comparatively small number of 
men located in centers far away from the points that require the greatest 
amount of attention. The close personal attention, the local interest and 
the sympathetic feeling of the interior banker have been powerful factors 
in the development of our country. 

The fact that branch banking exists in other countries is not a valid 
argument in favor of its adoption here. Geographically as well as politi- 
cally our banking system is harmonious with our surroundings and is best 
fitted for our needs. Branch banking in our country should be confined 
to operations in a single community. To such branches the objections I 
have here stated obviously do not apply. 

Passing to the second part of Professor Seligman’s paper—that dealing 
with our present debt situation and the expenditure side of our national 
balance sheet—I wish to compliment the author on the clear and logical 
treatment of his subject. I agree with many of his conclusions and shall 
not mention a number of points where I find myself in disagreement with 
him, because in some instances the points are not important and in others 
the degree of disagreement is not sufficiently great to be entitled to space 
within the limited time at my disposal. 

I agree with Professor Seligman that it would be advisable to introduce 
more elasticity into the process of retiring our national debt. Future gener- 
ations will unquestionably derive far more benefit from the objects attained 
by incurring our present debt and it seems to me that the present generation 
is weighed down with taxes to the point where it is having a serious influence 
on our business activities. However, if more elasticity is introduced into 
our program it will be our problem to see that this actually results in a 
reduction in taxation and not increased expenditure in other directions. 

Professor Seligman states that “undoubtedly still a majority in this 
country” consider the debt of our Allies to this country a just debt. That 
may be true, but if so, I am glad to place myself beside Professor Seligman 
in the minority that does not believe so. To say that the Allied debt to us 
is a just debt is to ignore colossal facts of human history and take our 
stand on the basis of mere bookkeeping figures. 

When France, bled white by her efforts prior to our entry into the war, 
sent forward a regiment of her men to fight for our common cause and we 
furnished a part of their equipment, we booked the price of the equipment 
asaloan. But when we sent forward a regiment of our own men—thus fur- 
nishing not only the relatively unimportant equipment but also the precious 
human element—we booked that as an expenditure. How absurd—if any 
relation of debtor and creditor was created between France and ourselves 
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in the two foregoing examples it is the reverse of the technical bookkeeping 
results. 

Czecho-Slovak soldiers, drafted against their will into the Austrian army, 
rebelled and went over to the Allied side; when Russia failed the Allies 
they fought their way through thousands of miles of bolshevik chaos 
and finally at the earnest request of the Allies (including the U. S. A.) 
maintained an Allied front in frozen Siberia—half way round the globe 
from their homes, in a desolate country in which they had no interest save 
as our Allies. And when they needed food and clothing to perform the task 
to which we and our Allies assigned them we “loaned” the required amount 
to their government—a government that possessed at that time absolutely 
no revenues. Is that a debt in the usual sense of the word? 

Professor Seligman states that there is “great need of clear thinking and 
of public enlightenment on this subject.” I am certain that the American 
people, if the facts are placed clearly before them, will after due considera- 
tion arrive at the same conclusion as Professor Seligman—that these debts 
are not the kind that give us the right to rigidly demand payment but that 
they are merely bookkeeping results that ought to be reviewed in the light 
of the vastly more important human facts. 

Professor Seligman clearly states the reasons why we originally placed 
our assistance to the Allies in the form of loans rather than direct contri- 
butions and points out the greater economy and efficiency that was probably 
obtained thereby. 

He proceeds to show that even if the Allied debt was a just debt it would 
be disastrous to ourselves to demand payment of either principal or interest 
at this time. His reasoning seems sound to me. Without going into details 
the net facts are that Europe hasn’t the gold with which to pay us and it 
would be disastrous for us to accept it if she had—and it would be almost 
equally disastrous if she attempted to pay us in merchandise. 

If a demand was made today for the payment of any considerable part 
of the principal or interest of the debt, the immediate effect would be a 
marked falling of foreign exchange rates. The Allies, not having sufficient 
gold for the purpose of paying us, would be compelled to purchase dollar 
exchange thus forcing up dollar exchange rates in proportion to the amount 
demanded. This would accentuate the undesirable effects of the present 
foreign exchange situation—American goods would be forced out of South 
American countries and other neutral fields by goods produced in countries 
with lower exchange rates even to a greater extent than at present, and, 
if we persisted in pressing our claims, foreign goods would finally force 
their way into our home markets over any tariff wall that we may erect. 
In connection with the latter, I may state that collecting an import tariff 
while demanding payment of our debt would be the ethical equivalent of 
the action of a creditor who insists upon the amount of his claim being 
brought to his house and then charges an admission fee at the door. 

Professor Seligman states his conclusions regarding this whole matter in 
the form of a number of questions. Shall certain conditions be fixed for 
the remission of the Allied debt? Shall we ask our debtors to give us 
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some consideration of a political, economic, or cultural nature for such 
remission? Shall the whole matter be left in abeyance for the time being? 

The important thing, however, at the present time is that we frankly 
recognize the fact that to “insist upon immediate or even speedy payment 
of the debt would constitute an economic blunder of the first magnitude.” 
In all this I heartily concur. 

The task before us, as I see it, is to impress upon the American people 
the really important facts with respect to the origin of the debt and the 
inevitable results of any attempt on our part to demand any considerable 
payment in the proximate future. 


A. W. Krecu.—lIt is not an easy task to beat the economists at their own 
game, and I feel that it would be much too perilous for me to attempt to 
storm the professors’ strong entrenchments on University Heights. But 
I should like to be allowed to give you the point of view of a mere banker 
who cannot help feeling that if the learned economists are having a bully 
good time diagnosing the ills and troubles of the country, it is because the 
bankers and business men are having a very tough time trying to readjust, 
as the well-worn phrase goes, their own affairs to prevailing conditions. 

First, I would like to say a few words about the business cycle. There is 
no doubt that there are ups and downs in the affairs of men and nations, 
and that fat years have never been remarkable for their staying powers. 
It seems also to me that a reasonable explanation of the musty bromide, 
“The higher the crest, the deeper the trough,” is to be found in psychopathy. 
If we were perfectly sane, perfectly balanced, perfectly poised, perfectly 
rational, the ups and downs of business would probably be less accentuated, 
but you know that it is quite normal for us to be abnormal, and it is to be 
feared that for many years to come a very unreliable nervous system will 
remain in control of our poor human flesh. But I am not speaking before a 
congress of psychopathists, and I must return to the economic fold. I 
only hope that a psychopathist who is also an economist (and since every- 
body nowadays is more or less dabbling in economics, such a psychopathist 
may well exist) will write on this interesting subject a book whose title, 
inspired by Krafft-Ebbing’s famous work, should be “Psychopathia In- 
dustrialis.” 

But I should hesitate to claim that business cycles are scientifically 
established phenomena, which may eventually be brought under the control 
of all-knowing and all-understanding men. Periods of plenty and periods 
of depression are conditioned by innumerable causes, which can hardly be 
foreseen or even catalogued. One instance may help to make my point 
clear to you. Switzerland is at present blessed with the not enviable honor 
of having her franc quoted above par in New York, and as a result her 
hotels are empty, because the tourists have gone to the Black Forest or the 
Italian Lakes, or the Riviera where their pounds and their dollars have 
a much greater buying power. I wonder whether you can ascribe Switzer- 
land’s present position to the business cycle. No, the economic destinies 
of a nation or of a group of nations or even of the world are shaped by so 
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many ever-changing factors that it is hardly possible to explain by a so- 
called business cycle the appearances of periods of bad business or good 
business. 

One thing is more or less sure, and that is that our economic destinies 
are to a very great extent moulded by ever-recurring factors: thus there 
are ever-recurring wars, ever-recurring plagues, ever-recurring droughts, 
ever-recurring periods of saturation, ever-recurring periods of speculation 
or what I shall call business exhilaration. In Egypt of old, the Nile drew 
the curves which the economic investigators of the Pharaohs recorded on 
their charts; in India the monsoon is the great economic arbiter; in Turkey 
it is the cholera; in a wine-growing region it is the phylloxera. 

Now these ever-recurring factors may to a certain degree be controlled; 
one can dam a river, or irrigate the countryside, or despatch doctors and 
nurses to a threatened region, or call a peace conference to avert a war, or, 
since economists should be put to some useful purpose, create a bureau 
whose duty it would be to warn—let us say—prospective automobile manu- 
facturers, that the point of saturation has been reached in the automobile 
industry. To that extent, business vagaries may more or less be corrected, 
but I am afraid that I am not ready as yet to accept the all-explaining 
business cycle theory as a possible remedy to our economic ills without a 
very liberal helping of salt. 

Professor Seligman has pronounced an eloquent plea for the cancellation 
of the Allied debt. His noble idealism is traditional in the great university 
of which he is one of the most honored masters, but I cannot help feeling 
that he defends his point of view with a passion kindled much more by 
his heart than by his reason. First of all, I think that it is not right to 
brand the debt as an unjust debt. The debt is a most honorable debt both 
for the debtor and the creditor. It was an honor for us to rush to our 
embattled Allies our material help, and it is an honor for the Allies to owe 
a debt which wrought victory. After all we should not forget that our 
share in the war is not represented only by the ten billion dollars advanced 
by our Treasury. To say that our debt is unjust is almost tantamount to 
saying: The Allies gave their blood, America can well afford to forget 
her dollars. When we pegged the franc and the pound sterling, we were 
not precisely mindful of our dollars. Tremendous sums of money were 
spent in France and in England by the A. E. F. If we had not pegged the 
franc and the pound, we would probably have obtained much more for our 
dollars. The sums we advanced, it is true, enabled our Allies to feed and 
clothe their soldiers, but on the other side, did we not pay for everything 
our army bought overseas? I hope you will understand that I am not 
oblivious of the admiration and gratitude we owe to our Allies, but I feel 
that it is my duty to explain to you why I cannot regard our debt as unjust. 

But now arises the question: Shall we or shall we not cancel the debt? 
I believe that the moment is ill chosen to bring the question in so uncom- 
promising a manner before our people. Economically. speaking we are at 
present a very much harassed people: the burden of the taxes, the diffi- 
culties and hardships brought upon us by deflation make it very hard for 
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the people at large to examine so important a question in the right spirit. 
Therefore, I propose that we should take a leaf out of Secretary Hughes’ 
book, and declare a holiday of ten years during which the debt would be 
considered as non-existent. After the ten years have elapsed, the question 
of the cancellation should be taken up again. I believe that these ten 
years of an absolute suspension of the effects of the debt, would create 
an atmosphere of judicious aloofness. We should then be in a much better 
position and also in a much better mood to approach so vast a proposition. 
Besides, let it not be forgotten that the nations have not as yet found their 
bearings, they are still uncertain as to which roads, political or economic, 
they should follow, there is still much to be done and much to be undone, 
The actual burden of the debt should be removed during these difficult 
years, and we should say to our debtors: “You must have but one thought 
in mind; that is to put your own house in order, and you shall not during 
the next ten years be hampered in your efforts by the demands of your 
creditors.” After all it will be granted that in 1931, things may look 
pretty different from what they are now. Our debtors are hardy people 
who have weathered more than one storm, and ten years should witness 
great changes for the better in their affairs. But the point is not so much 
to wait ten years in the hope that then our Allies may be in a position to 
pay easily their debt; my proposition is not a veiled moratorium. I con- 
ceived it in the hope that ten years hence, conditions both in this country 
and abroad will have prepared a better terrain for the discussion of the 
problem. 

It would take more than the ten minutes which are allotted to the 
gentlemen who come on the program under the heading “Discussions” to 
go more deeply into the examination of my proposition. I shall merely 
ask you to have in mind that when all has been said and done, the reorganiza- 
tion of Europe, in spite of many admirable and even successful efforts, is 
still in its first stages. The reparations which have so often been revised, 
have not as yet taken on a definite form. The Allied world, and more 
especially London and Rome, begin to realize that German reparations 
may under certain conditions become a curse in disguise. Walter Rathenau 
speaking in Munich on September 28, at a meeting of the Association of 
German Industries, boldly declared: “Complete fulfilment of all the 
demands made upon us by the Versailles Treaty and the ultimatum, would 
injure the world’s economic system to a far greater extent than it would 
us.” It is not for Germany to say we cannot pay; the world’s economic 
system “will one day utter a non possumus, and we in Germany shall live 
to see that day.” And it must be conceded that these words in the mouth 
of the able member of the cabinet of fulfilment, whose earnest desire to 
come to some kind of an agreement at Wiesbaden was acknowledged by 
M. Loucheur, carry a good deal of significance. Rathenau advocated at 
Wiesbaden that Germany pay in kind, but in his Munich speech he says: 
“The fact that Germany has to produce goods on this unprecedented scale, 
and throw them on the world’s markets, causes unemployment not to 
diminish, but to increase.” And there is a terrible hint for the rest of 
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the world in Rathenau’s statement that there is no unemployment in 
Germany. No wonder that there is plenty of work in Germany if, as we 
read the other day, the Spanish government has a good deal of its printing 
done in Berlin. In Belgium there is an outcry against German imports. 
The Messagero claims that the steady rise in German imports threatens to 
ruin the struggling Italian industries. 

But then if Germany is to pay, she must pay with goods. Rathenau 
may be right when he says that Germany won her great economic position 
not by wealth, not by her geographical situation, but by organization, dis- 
cipline, advanced scientific knowledge, and work. Germany iastead of 
paying in gold, which is impossible, may well be in a position to make 
payment in kind, but the question remains: Can the world afford to 
accept such payments in kind? I am afraid that the Vergilian line Timeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes could be written across many a reparation clause: 
“I fear the Germans bearing reparations.” 


Before leaving this platform, I should like—ladies and gentlemen of the 
American Economic Association—to express my appreciation for the work 
you are performing. We men of the business world have our eyes fixed 
upon the few concrete business propositions which claim our attention. 
Your gaze, on the contrary, seeks a higher aim: The weal of the com- 
munity. We see a few trees, you see the forest. You must guide us. You 
are, if I may use the beautiful old English expression, the keepers of the 
business man’s conscience. 


J. T. Hotpswortn.—In the brief time I have had to examine Professor 
Seligman’s admirable paper, I find myself in general accord with his 
analysis of the nation’s finances in so far as it has to do with the domestic 
situation. Surely there will be no dissent from his conclusion as to the 
effectiveness or the providential availability of an elastic currency and 
credit system in the most trying period of our existence. Though the 
federal reserve system has been much lauded in some quarters—and because 
of the tirades recently directed against it by one of its former ex-officio 
administrators it has to that extent raised itself above the level of honest 
criticism—the public at large does not yet adequately appreciate the won- 
derful achievements of the system during the period of war inflation and 
no less the period of deflation since the war. 

In general, too, assent will be accorded Professor Seligman’s contention 
as to the danger inherent in unrestrained competition among our numerous 
banks, though there may be a division of opinion as to the wisdom of branch 
banking, or, at least, as to the unlimited creation of branch banks. It does 
seem probable, however, that a limited measure of branch banking is inevi- 
table in our American system. 

While there may be room for difference of opinion as to the wisdom or 
intelligence of our war finance policy, Professor Seligman puts his finger 
upon some of the obvious errors in that policy. The consequences of the 
government’s refusal to pay the market rate of interest on government loans 
as foreign countries did, and of the overdependence upon taxes on wealth, 
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with accompanying tax exemption and the iniquitious excess-profits tax, 
are very logically and interestingly set forth in Professor Seligman’s 
paper. 

He is equally happy in his insistence, when discussing the expenditure 
side of our national balance sheet, upon the need for retrenchment and for 
a policy which will secure economy while still assuring efficiency. The 
adoption of a new budget system gives promise of initial control over 
expenditures that will facilitate national economy, but the promise of this 
new reform will fail of realization unless there is everywhere throughout 
the nation a supporting attitude of retrenchment and economy and a vigor- 
ous, organized public opinion to fortify every advance thus made in the line 
of budgetary control. 

Coming now to the discussion of the Allied indebtedness I find that I 
cannot follow so unreservedly his arguments and conclusions. He has 
little patience with those who consider this a just debt and less, apparently, 
with those who would seek to defend such payment on economic grounds. 
In considering the justness of the debt Professor Seligman would explain 
the almost simultaneous appearance of war profits taxes in every country 
“on the ground of conviction that it is illicit for an individual to make 
profits out of the blood and misery of his fellow-countrymen in so fearful 
a crisis.” But it may be questioned whether this was the dominating 
motive—or, rather, was it that war-profits taxes were resorted to as one 
of the easiest and most immediately available sources of revenue for the 


government? 
Is it strictly true that “the revolution which converted us from a debtor 
to a creditor nation...... is due to the fact that for two and one-half 


years we made these enormous profits”? What if we had remained out of 
the war, “too proud to fight,’ and still made loans and sold war supplies 
to the Allies; or what if we had entered the war in 1914, making loans 
and sales of material to the Allies in even larger amounts? If it is just 
to cancel the Allied debt should not Liberty bond holders likewise cancel 
their individual claims upon the government? The fact that our govern- 
ment is better able to pay, though payment of the principal may be longer 
deferred, to individual bondholders than are the Allied governments to pay 
our government, surely does not affect the principle here involved. 

Again, Professor Seligman says that had we been in the war from 
the beginning—as we should have been, in which case it would have been 
shortened by many months and the total war expenditure correspondingly 
reduced—we should not have had 10 billions of assets to count but ten 
times 10 billions of the debt as our share of the cost of the war. But this 
probable bill would be owed largely to our own people. Would we then 
consider the repudiation of these obligations? Or would repudiation apply 
only to those holders of the debt who did not don khaki, or who got into 
the fight late, or who did not get overseas? Waiving the question of 
whether we “emerged as the real beneficiary of the war,” but doubting 
whether any nation ever can emerge from modern warfare a beneficiary, 
we inquire how this can affect the justice of the debt? 
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Turning to the economic aspects of payment of the Allied debt, the ground 
seems equally debatable. Indeed, Professor Seligman admits that it may 
not be the part of wisdom to cancel the existing indebtedness. The fact 
that the Allies cannot now pay in gold and that such payment if available 
would be disastrous alike to them and to us, does not close the case. The 
bulk of the debt must be paid largely as all international indebtedness is 
settled, in goods and services. But it may be urged that the heavy trade 
balance due us annually from abroad as a consequence of the predominance 
of our exports over imports will render it impossible to discharge the 
debt by means of commodity exports. 

In view of the unsettled condition of European industry and finance, of 
the depreciated and fluctuating exchanges, and of the enormously heavy 
tax burdens, existing or prospective, pressure for prompt payment of either 
principal or interest at any early date would be most unwise. But eventual 
payment under a generously elastic funding arrangement is both possible 
and probable. Despite the unconscionable hesitation and delay of Congress, 
provision is slowly being evolved to effect such arrangement. Granting 
the restoration of normal economic activity in Europe, partially relieved 
as a consequence of the Disarmament Conference of the huge financial 
burden of preparation for future wars, given a decade of economy and 
retrenchment, and the Allied governments will be in a position to begin 
the regular payment of interest and to amortize the principal of their debt 
to the United States. The burden of settling for past wars will be less 
irksome than that of earlier days devoted to preparation for future wars, 
and the disturbance to the international money markets and exchange long 
since stabilized will be inconsiderable. 

In passing it should be noted that much of the contention for cancellation 
of the foreign debts rests upon the doubtful assumption that the present 
balance of trade so heavily in favor of the United States will continue. 
During the past few months the tide of our export trade has ebbed markedly 
with corresponding rise in imports. There are those who believe that the 
not distant future will witness a reversal of our international status when 
imports will exceed exports, when our huge horde of gold now swollen 
to 45 per cent of the world’s total will be required to meet our debtor 
obligations, and when the heavy investments which, in the very nature of 
the international situation we will make in foreign countries in the next few 
years, will have to be made available for the settlement of unfavorable 
trade balances, as has been the case with England for decades past. It 
must be said, however, that such an evolution—call it devolution if you 
will—will be checked, and the whole operation of debt payment be made 
exceedingly difficult if the apparent purpose of Congress to erect high 
and yet higher tariff barriers against the trade of our debtors and the 
rest of the world becomes effective. 

Finally, let it be said that in the interest of world peace these war obliga- 
tions should remain inviolable. If denied, what nation will be able in the 
event of attack by a stronger foe to obtain financial aid from a non- 
combatant? Where, for example, would England, attacked fifty years 
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hence by Russia or China, turn for a loan? Were not the obligations of 
earlier war loans remitted or cancelled with resulting increase of the tax 
burden for years upon those who advanced the loans? Who then wil] 
buy the bonds of a country which history records as having sought or 
received cancellation of its obligations? Is the financial integrity of a 
government less sacred than that of its citizens? 

Great Britain has arranged to begin payment of the debt owed to the 
United States at the rate of 50 million pounds yearly, and Sir Robert 
Horne, Chancellor of the Exchequer, has recently said: “Our attitude 
in regard to our debts must be that what we owe we shall always be pre- 
pared to pay, and that we shall meet our obligations however hard and 
difficult the circumstances may be.’ The continued talk of cancellation 
of these debts has certainly not enchanced faith in European credits. With 
the appointment of the commission to arrange for their settlement all such 
talk should now cease and the debtor nations should act upon the assumption 
that they will be required to pay. The clearing away of this cloud of uncer- 
tainty should go far toward restoring international confidence and improving 
the international credit situation. 

Reverting to the domestic aspects of the problem of national finance, I 
feel that Professor Seligman is on familiar and firmer ground, where 
because of his recognized authority it may, perhaps, be presumptuous to 
follow. He clearly illuminates the shifting of the tax controversy from 
the merits of direct versus indirect taxes to those of consumption taxes 
versus taxes upon wealth, or savings, or income. 

The war has left no more forbidding trail than that of heavily increased 
tax burdens which even our children’s children must follow. And the trail 
winds. The complexities of the post-war situation make it difficult to lay 
out a straight road of taxation upon the basis of fairness and justice. Yet 
we have the experience of the past to guide and the mistakes of the war 
period to warn in shaping our course. We shall not soon repeat the 
egregious blunders of the excess-profits tax, but it does not seem that our 
legislative engineers have learned anything from past mistakes in the 
matter of oppressive surtaxes or of the repressive policy of “soaking the 
rich.” Whatever may be said of the expediency or wisdom of taxing 
excess profits in time of war, a fiscal policy which in times of peace and of 
post-war business deflation seeks or, by indirection such as arises from 
the exemption of securities from taxation, accomplishes the paralysis of 
business enterprise, is nothing short of economic stupidity. That business 
must continue to carry a very heavy burden of taxation seems assured; 
that business skill, enterprise, and initiative shall still be subjected to the 
palsy of the dead hand reflects upon America’s reputation for solid common 
sense. As Professor Seligman points out, excessive taxes upon wealth and 
industry, and particularly the virus of tax-exemption of increasingly huge 
masses of securities, will, if continued, destroy that business virility upon 
which continuous, economical production essential to the resumption of 
national prosperity so largely depends. 

While agreeing with Professor Seligman that dangers lurk in wide- 
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spread consumption taxes, and that the principle of ability to pay must 
be preserved as the mainspring of our revenue system, and admitting that 
a general sales tax violates “the economic and ethical canons of taxation,” 
it may be urged that as a temporary measure a sales tax has much to com- 
mend it in the existing fiscal situation. It is probable that an income tax 
simplified in form, equitable in its incidence, and lighter in its burden 
upon those of small means, has become a fixture in our revenue system. 
In order to lighten the tax burden now pressing with undue weight upon 
wealth and business, it seems necessary and expedient until a more nearly 
normal order be restored to distribute the burden over a wider group area 
by resort to a sales tax. With a decreasing national budget the spread of 
this tax may in time be gradually restricted and eventually replaced by 
consumption taxes through import duties and excise dues upon the small 
group of articles familiar before the war. 

The solution Professor Seligman proposes of the problem existing in the 
high rates of surtaxes is feasible and commendable. The tax upon in- 
heritances can be materially increased without injustice to the several states 
imposing similar taxes, without arousing general opposition, and without 
stirring up anew the controversy as to whether the inheritance tax should 
be regarded merely as a capitalized income tax. Not the least commendable 
feature of the inheritance tax is the comparative simplicity and economy 
of its administration. 

Regarding the taxation of corporations as a means of securing reduction 
in the income tax, it should be frankly recognized that, with the evolution 
of our income tax system, the attempt to sustain equivalence between the 
tax upon corporate and that upon individual income must be abandoned. 
Recognizing their essential difference, the problem becomes one of devising 
a fair workable business tax based upon net earnings, applicable to all 
business enterprises and to all profits, distributed or undistributed. 

We return once more and in conclusion to the pressing question of tax 
exemption of securities. Without attempting a recapitulation of the argu- 
ments now generally understood against the exemption of securities from 
taxation, emphasis should be laid upon the necessity of arousing public 
opinion to the growing menace in this situation. The tax-free investment 
affords shelter and peace to the business man and the man of means 
harassed by the worries, uncertainties and inequities of excessive surtaxes. 
This combination of evils not only works inequality in the tax burden and 
reduction of revenue for the government, but more it tends to stifle those 
qualities of business enterprise and courage which have made American 
industry great and which if now released and encouraged will make her still 
greater in business achievement and in her service to the world. 


E. L. Bogart.—I am glad to align myself with Professor Seligman and 
Mr. Rovensky on the subject of the cancellation of our foreign indebtedness. 
But in taking this stand I should like to emphasize, not the ethical argu- 
ments, but the economic ones in favor of such action. And in doing this I 
should like to present the matter from the point of view of the effect of 
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payment upon the debtor nations of Europe rather than of the effects upon 
the United States, especially since these latter have been so forcibly 
presented by Professor Seligman. 

This foreign indebtedness might be paid, in the first place, by the ship- 
ment to this country of gold. But the debtor nations have not got the gold 
to ship, and if they had it, it would be economically unwise of us to demand 
it of them. The reéstablishment of the gold standard by them will be 
possible only if they not only retain this gold, but also add to their holdings. 
Such a consummation, with the attendant correction of disordered foreign 
exchanges, would certainly be to the advantage of the United States, and 
nothing should be done by us which would prevent an early realization 
of this end. The world is too much of a piece today for the injury of one 
part not to hurt the others. 

If the debtor nations cannot, or ought not, pay in gold, then they must 
pay in goods and services. Whether it be true, as Professor Seligman 
urges, that we do not wish these foreign goods to flood this country, or not, 
I do not intend to argue. I wish rather to emphasize the point that it is not 
to our interest to deprive Europe at this time of these goods and services. 
The United States is vitally interested in the speedy restoration of European 
industry and economic well-being. Our industries are even now suffering 
because of the lessened purchasing power of some of our best customers 
in that part of the world. Our first efforts, as those of the recent bellig- 
erents themselves, must be the speedy and complete economic rehabilitation 
and reconstruction of Europe. On this point Mr. Vanderlip’s recent pro- 
posal has the merit of going to the very heart of the problem. The labor 
and capital of Europe can be better applied to repair the ravages of war 
than to pay their debts to us, and such a procedure will profit not only 
themselves but us as well. Even if the debtor nations could pay, it would 
be unwise to insist upon payment. But at present and probably for a long 
time to come they are and will be unable to pay. What we cannot collect 
we may therefore forgive. 

Though advocating the cancellation of this foreign indebtedness, I should, 
however, endeavor to make it at the same time an instrument of reform. 
We might fairly demand, in return for a gradual and progressive cancel- 
lation of these debts, that the debtor nations balance their budgets, that 
they stop the further emission of paper money and that they apply their 
resources to economic purposes rather than to armament. Cancellation 
might, therefore, be made a means of obtaining financial stability and eco- 
nomic progress, without the future complications involved in a scheme of 
postponment such as Dr. Holdsworth suggests. 
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Fifty years ago when Professor Langdell introduced the use of 
selected reported decisions of the courts into the Harvard Law School 
as the basis of classroom instruction, his. idea was not received with 
the greatest confidence, nor was it immediately adopted by other law 
schools. For years after the case system was first introduced its 
acceptance at other institutions was slow and it continued to arouse 
active controversy. Now very little is written about it. The ortho- 
dox method of teaching law today is the case system. In law schools 
of the highest standards, it is used almost universally and success- 
fully, having displaced the more rapid but less thorough textbook 
and lecture method of approach. It is a fair generalization that 
to a greater extent than any other process, the case system develops 
those powers of analysis and synthesis which are essential to the 
practice of law. Yet, notwithstanding this extraordinary success, the 
method has never established itself generally outside the teaching of 
law. 

A study of the case system as it now is used in the law schools of 
this country reveals certain limitations of the system and its applica- 
tion which no doubt account for its use having been most successful 
only in law schools of the highest grade. Mr. Alfred Z. Reed’ says: 

Three conditions are essential to the successful working of the case 
method. The first is that the bulk of the students should not be boys, but 
men, hardened by their previous training to undergo the rigors of severe 
intellectual labor...... more indispensable than this, however, is the neces- 
sity that the students should have time to study their cases in preparation 
for the classroom discussion. Finally, although any method of teaching 
presupposes, for its successful operation, an efficient corps of teachers, 
this condition is peculiarly necessary when the students’ ultimate guide is a 
man and not a book. 

Whatever weight is given to those points there are certain limitations 
which may affect the application of the case method of teaching to 
other fields. Primarily, it appears to be applicable only where the 
principal effort is to develop the students’ power of analysis and 
synthesis. Secondly, the substance of the method depends upon the 

*The appearance in the last two years of several case books in business has raised 
the question as to what extent the case system of the law schools is applicable 
to other teaching and particularly to instruction in business. Since I have had 
experience only in the application of the case method to business instruction I am 
confining this discussion to that particular field. The principle may or may not 
have wider application but I have not sufficient knowledge of other fields to make, 
or even suggest, its application. 


*The Carnegie Foundation for Advancement of Teaching, Training for the Public 
Profession of Law, bulletin no. 15. 
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ability of the instructor to draw upon a wide variety of written cases, 
The field in which it is to be applied, moreover, must be thoroughly 
classified. Another serious objection to the case system is that it is 
not a rapid method of transmitting facts. 

If the difficulties which these limitations raise cannot be adjusted it 
is obvious that the method cannot be extended into further types or 
fields of teaching. Some of the limitations are probably fundamental. 
For example, it would be very unwise to attempt to apply the case 
system to any branch of teaching where analysis and synthesis do not 
have a major part, nor would it be wise to attempt to cover an ex- 
tremely broad field in a limited length of time. Where speed is of the 
essence, or where the end desired is the easy acquisition of facts as 
distinguished from an effective command over the use of such facts, 
the case system is clearly not adapted for the purpose. Even in the 
teaching of law the method has not proved itself in schools which exist 
primarily as “cramming” schools. This type of limitation is, how- 
ever, no more serious and of no wider application in the teaching of 
business than it is for the teaching of law. In each of these fields the 
training of the student is of little value to him unless it gives him 
command over new concrete situations through his ability to reason 
back from these situations to the principles involved ; and unless he can 
apply to new facts the lessons of similar events in the past. Although 
the other limitations raise very serious and difficult problems, these are 
perhaps not impossible of solution. A careful analysis may lead to 
the conclusion that the difficulties of extending the method to the teach- 
ing of business are practical rather than fundamental; and, indeed, 
such experimenting as has been done appears to suggest this result. 
So far as can be seen all the obstacles which are encountered yield to 
study and research. Frequent modification and limitations of the 
technique of the law school prove both desirable and practical, but the 
essentials remain unchanged. The following brief discussion of prob- 


lems which are met in applying the method is limited to the teaching of 
business. 


Analysis of the Case System of Teaching Law 


Early in the study of the problem it is necessary to analyze and 
state the case system as it has been developed in teaching law, for 
without such an analysis it is impossible to separate the essential ele- 
ment from the mass of technical material and practices which are 
customary in the teaching of law. Five points appear to stand out in 
such an analysis. 

First, the case system of teaching law in its present form is made 
possible by the centuries of reported decisions which form the heritage 
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of the common law. Professor Langdell would not have developed 
his method if there had not been reported cases; or if the doctrine of 
stare decisis had never developed; or if the lawyer searching for light 
on his law problems customarily focussed his attention on the re- 
actions of the treatise writer instead of on the decisions of the court. 
The case system of the teacher of law is dependent on the reported 
decisions of the courts and the extension of the method into other 
subject-matters will depend on the creation of effective substitutes for 
these cases. 

Second, the case system in practical operation is based upon a 
thorough classification of the subject-matter made by the instructor. 
It assumes that the common law is a science developed by the courts 
from the precedents. Yet the law is far from being an exact science. 
In fact it has been developed by the method of trial and error to per- 
haps a greater extent than economics. To the extent that a scientific 
basis is essential to the use of the case system, economics probably has 
at the present time an advantage in this respect over business. As a 
matter of fact, however, all of these subjects—law, business, and eco- 
nomics—may broadly be considered sciences based in part on prece- 
dents and customs and in part on natural and economic laws. The 
underlying principles may in numerous instances be discovered by anal- 
ysis and applied to new facts. After all, the assumption underlying the 
teaching of all such subjects (except historically) is that they are not 
haphazard but that they are capable of systematic presentation. If 
so, the principles may be taught by an inductive method and in 
numerous instances the inductive teaching of economics is already 
being acomplished. The extension of this inductive method into a true 
case system of teaching business does not present insuperable difficulties 
arising out of the nature of the subject. 

Third, the system is made practicable by compilations of books con- 
taining a limited number of cases chosen by the editor because in his 
opinion they best illustrate or help to develop the legal principles he 
wishes to teach. Given the raw material, such compilations may 
readily be made in other fields. We already possess several such case 
books of business. 

Fourth, the collected cases of the law customarily include (a) the 
statement of facts, (b) the limitation to an issue or legal problem, 
(c) the opinion of the court, (d) the decision. All of these elements 
or effective substitutes may be supplied in a business case to such 
extent as turns out to be desirable. It is of course impossible that 
business discussions of business problems should possess an authority 
comparable to the opinion of the court or that the decision arrived at 
with reference to a business problem should have weight comparable to 
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the decisions of a court, but these limitations in practice often add to 
the vivacity of a classroom discussion. Indeed, experience clearly 
indicates that, although frequently wise, neither an opinion nor a 
decision is essential to the successful classroom use of a business case, 

As the technique of presenting business cases develops, ways of 
including elements similar to the opinions of the court are constantly 
suggested. It is clear that models of analytical methods of attacking 
business problems may be employed in such a manner that they fulfil 
the teaching function of the opinion of the court. 

Fifth, the general principles involved in a law case or cases are 
developed through the discussion of concrete decisions reached by 
the court on facts which actually occurred. This classroom discussion 
largely or wholly displaces the lecture as a medium for the presenta- 
tion of principles. In operation the burden of the systematic devel- 
opment of the subject by and through such discussion rests heavily on 
the instructor. The development of thought under the case system 
is always from the concrete to the abstract, from the particular situa- 
tion to the broad principle. The distinguishing characteristic which 
makes the case system of teaching law, in the hands of a competent 
instructor, an instrument of great power is the fact that it arouses 
the interest of the student through its realistic flavor and then makes 
him under the guidance of the instructor an active rather than a 
passive participant in the instruction. Under this participation he 
analyzes and thinks systematically on legal subjects. Experience dem- 
onstrates that this element of aggressive interest on the part of the 
student in practice develops from the consideration of a good business 
case to an extent not surpassed in the teaching of law. 

The characteristics, therefore, which appear to be typical of the 
case system of the law are: the vast number of published decisions, 
the thorough classification of the subject, published case books, the 
elements in the typical law case, and the development of general prin- 
ciples from the discussion of individual cases. Of these elements it 
appears clear that all, with the exception of the reported cases then- 
selves, exist already or may be supplied for teaching business. The 
problem of extending the system to teaching business becomes, there- 
fore, the problem of securing the facts about properly classified 
business situations or cases and presenting them in such form that 
they may be used effectively as the basis for classroom discussion. 


Securing Cases for Teaching Business 


Clearly in no other subdivision of knowledge is there a mine of 
published material comparable to the reported cases of the common 
law. This lack of published cases outside the law coupled with the 
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extreme difficulty of getting material of a similar nature in other 
subjects appears to be the basic reason for the failure of the case 
system to extend generally into other fields. 

Case material for teaching business is to be obtained only through 
research undertaken solely because of the value of such cases for the 
teaching of business. These business cases’ are not to be found ready 
made. The business case is of course not generally a litigious situa- 
tion but rather a practical set of facts out of which arises a problem 
or problems for determination by the man in business. When such 
cases are prepared for classroom use they must generally be disguised 
so that the particular concern involved may not be identified. The 
cases may also be consciously adapted to the needs of teaching by 
varying the facts if these adaptations are made in such a way that the 
reality of the situation is preserved. This plastic nature of the ma- 
terial will surely prove a distinct asset in the future, although at the 
present time it constitutes one of the most troublesome and at the 
same time interesting of difficulties. The gathering of cases for 
teaching business is arduous, the technique of presentation is still 
in an early experimental stage and a rapidly changing point of view 
inevitably develops both as to the acquisition and the presentation of 
such material. 

A selection of cases for teaching law may be made by a competent 
man in any good law library, but since no library of executive cases or 
situations as they occur in business is in existence, the author of a case 
book for teaching business must either personally or through research 
assistants go directly to business men for his facts and his problems. 
Collected extracts from leading articles and treatises on business 
subjects, sometimes referred to as problem books, in no way fill the 
requirements for such a business case book because if the value of 
the business case used for teaching is to be realized the case must be 
stated specifically as it comes to the business executive, rather than in 
generalized form as it has been reacted upon by the business economist. 
The search for an actual business case to illustrate a particular point 
needed for the systematic treatment of a subject is aided by no well- 
edited index or encyclopedia such as the teacher of law finds available, 
and may be both long and discouraging. Nevertheless, this search 
must be successfully carried out if the problems used are to possess the 
flavor and detail of reality without which they fail to interest or con- 
vince the student. 


‘I use the word “ease” rather than “problem” because the latter fails to connote 
the actuality and the realistic detail which must surround the specific situation 


if it is to start with the flavor of life. The case always includes one or more 
problems. 
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Points of Difference between Law and Business Cases 

It is evident in other ways that cases collected for teaching business 
must differ as a type from the court decisions of the law case book. 
The material in the law cases is not as the client brings it to the law 
office, for it has been sorted and analyzed three times, once by counsel 
for each party and once by the court, and its scope is limited by the 
technical requirements of litigation. The large field of discretion for 
the lawyer preceding or preventing litigation; the questions involved in 
finding the facts of a situation for use in or out of court; the problem 
whether to settle a controversy rather than to litigate; the need for 
considering the psychology of the court, of the jury, and recently 
of governmental agents; the miscellaneous constructive work of the 
law office which never gets into court; all of these elements in the prac- 
tice of the lawyer are largely outside the usual scope of the case books 
used in teaching law. Yet the business case book must be made up 
mainly of just such types of executive problems, if it is to give the 
student any adequate conception of his future or training for it. 

Such cases when collected and arranged should be printed in case 
books or be otherwise made available to the student for his considera- 
tion and discussion prior to the classroom exercise at which they are 
used. If this is not done, much classroom time is wasted in prolonged 
statements of facts and the views expressed by the student are of 
off-hand opinions rather than of reasoned conclusions available in 
advance. The instructor cannot assume the existence of a common 
basis for discussion in the classroom and the interest and initiative of 
the student is not aroused to the maximum extent. 

But notwithstanding the difficulties, one thing is encouraging. As 
more and more cases are developed the teaching of business gets very 
close to business itself. Practically all business not of a routine nature 
may be reduced to the making of decisions based on specific sets of 
facts. Often these decisions must be made from insufficient premises 
and under pressure. An educational method which compels the stu- 
dent to decide similar problems from day to day in and out of the 
classroom must certainly be better preparation for general executive 
work than any method based primarily on telling the student how 
to do business. The overwhelming complexity of modern business and 
social organization makes it almost certain that some new variable, 
some new combination of facts, will distinguish the new situation from 
the old. The business school should furnish a background of facts and 
general principles upon which the mind trained in the solution of 
executive problems by the educational processes of the school may 
react, and the training is of far greater importance than the back- 
ground. The case system is peculiarly adapted to these ends. 
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Inevitably in a development of this nature many interesting ques- 
tions of technique, method, and substance arise. These naturally 
group themselves around the gathering of this new type of material, 
its presentation in form for classroom use, and the actual use of the 
material for teaching. 

In gathering material, the teacher may use two methods. Of course 
the customary plan by which the staff of any school gathers its own 
material will obviously be always available. The job of gathering 
cases is, however, large, and requires so much traveling from place to 
place that results will be obtained in this way much more slowly than 
when the search is organized with paid research assistants or field 
agents. Organized research, however, can be conducted only where 
funds are made available to support it, and such research is inevitably 
inefficient and expensive until a background of experience in methods 
has been developed and an organization trained. It is believed that 
such research will be most efficient when it can be centralized. 

Various methods have been tried experimentally before research 
methods developed to a point where the cost is within reasonable bounds. 
The largest results are obtained from the least expenditure when the 
field agent goes to the business men with a fully developed outline 
of subjects which he wishes illustrated by cases, and where possible 
with specific suggestions from the instructor as to the type of problem 
which the particular business man may be in a position to furnish. 
He should be ready to provide the business man with illustrative cases 
to show the type of material needed. In such organized research, 
though the work must be done for the instructor, according to his 
general directions and under a classification of the subject adopted by 
him, the skill and technique developed by the research organization 
while working in other fields is of course available, and an interchange 
of valuable methods is brought about without sacrifice of individuality. 


Presentation of Cases for Classroom Use 


In presenting cases for classroom use a variety of methods and 
approaches is being worked out with no immediate effort at uniformity. 
A study of the several case books already published will illustrate the 
wide differences in approach adopted by different teachers and within 
the subject-matter of each case book the various types of material 
and methods of presentation included.” Only prolonged experience in 

‘Among illustrations may be mentioned Copeland’s Marketing Problems, Schaub 
and Isaacs’ The Law in Business Problems, Lincoln’s Problems in Business Finance, 
Dewing’s pamphlet of Problems to accompany his Financial Policy of Corporations, 
Tosdal’s Problems in Sales Management, and David’s Retail Store Management 
Problems. While the material for these case books is bots original in conception and 
novel in the technique, much of it was nevertheless before publication tried out in 
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actual teaching can tend to standardize types, and such experience 
may bring out the necessity for more kinds of problems rather than 
fewer. A few points, however, stand out. In the first place, much of 
interest is gained by including enough facts in a problem so that the 
case has the atmosphere and detail of reality. Moreover, in most 
fields of business, on acount of the infinite complexity of detail, the 
student cannot in general afford time to study facts considered merely 
as facts. There are far too many of them. One advantage of the 
case system is that problems properly presented furnish an oppor- 
tunity for the student to acquire a broad acquaintance with both 
technical and general information about diverse fields of industry, 
not by the study of dissociated facts but as an incident in the 
intellectual process of working out decisions. This easy and- natural 
way of acquiring information is wholly consistent with the more im- 
portant task of training the mind to analyze and reach decisions. 

No cases are found ready-made. Although every question that in- 
volves decision by an executive is a case, nevertheless the business man 
has not crystallized these questions into the form of a case. The 
instructor or field agent must obtain facts which form the basis for 
and illustrate each point that it is desired to bring out. Then these 
facts, with the identity of the firm disguised, are worked into case 
form. The cases have been of three general types: (1) the deter- 
mination of major policies, such as those that involve the business as a 
whole or its relations to other businesses, to the general public, or to 
the economic and social background of business; (2) the determination 
of internal policies, such as the policy to be followed in a single depart- 
ment; (3) the interpretation and application of policies to individ- 
ual cases. 

In numerous cases it is advisable to include both relevant and 
irrelevant material, in order that the student may obtain practice in 
selecting the facts that apply to the case in hand. Such training is 
essential. The case ordinarily should not require the student to collect 
new facts not included in the statement. The material or known facts 
in the main should be stated and the study of the case should involve 
the analysis and use of the facts. Moreover, the statement of facts 
must include much material which the business man assumes as a matter 
of course, for the student lacks this background. The importance of 
these points becomes increasingly evident. We are constantly made 
aware that greater emphasis must be placed on the presentation of facts 
in cases used for teaching business than in cases used in teaching law. 
classroom in the form of mimeographed sheets before publication. The extent of this 
experimental work is perhaps best illustrated by the fact that 94,954 of such sheets 


were prepared for distribution by the Harvard Business School between November 
1, 1920, and July 1, 1921. 
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The compiler of a law case book is interested mainly in teaching the law, 
and has in mind the legal method of thought, with its large measure 
of dependence on precedent and authority for the handling of new 
legal problems. Facts may be needed, but may be determined by fiat. 
They are therefore often summarized in a brief statement or disposed 
of by the finding of a court or jury. In teaching business, practices 
and precedents have no weight of authority behind them, but every 
fact of business which can be brought in is an asset to the student, 
giving him a broader foundation for executive judgment. He must, 
moreover, come to realize the extreme difficulty of really determining 
facts and of giving them proper relative weight. A case adequately 
stated, in the discussion of which it is possible for the student to say: 
“But I can’t make out what the facts are. Why did this party to the 
negotiation say what he did?”—such a case may be most effective in 
teaching the art of negotiation. 

Certain types of business cases are much more difficult to put into 
shape for teaching than others. For example, factory management 
cases, with their infinitely varied industrial background and with the 
limitations imposed by the factory building and equipment, are diffi- 
cult to present in such a way that the student may visualize the facts 
clearly. There is much less difficulty in stating a case in marketing 
or in banking, because it requires no stretch of the imagination for the 
student to obtain a clear conception of the case from a printed page. 
This is the ordinary medium for stating such facts. For these reasons 
the descriptive material for cases in factory management and industrial 
accounting must be much more elaborate and much more carefully 
prepared than similar material in other subjects. Such difficulties 
suggest the necessity of developing outlines and descriptions of in- 
dustrial processes in book form in a wide variety of fields to accompany 
case books. In this direction, however, enough has been accomplished 
to demonstrate that the difference between marketing and factory 
management is one of degree only, and that cases in factory manage- 
ment may be stated effectively if effort enough can be put into the 
research behind the preparation and presentation of them. 


Use of Cases for Teaching Business 


In the use of business cases in teaching, certain differences appear 
as compared with the teaching of law. The business case generally 
differs from the law case in that it contains no statement of the actual 
decision reached by the business man. Moreover, the methods of 
approach by which decisions are reached are in most instances not 
included in any reasoned opinion similar to the opinion of the court, 
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and generally business cases admit of more than one solution. Enough 
careful analyses should be incorporated in the cases as stated to guide 
the student in method. In using such cases it is clearly undesirable 
to include comprehensive analyses in all or even in most instances, but 
recent classroom experience with business cases leads to the conclusion 
that an increasing use of analytical material is highly desirable. These 
differences caused some concern in the beginning, and in practice they 
clearly impose on the teacher of business a definite obligation to finish 
the classroom discussion of each case with a clean-cut summary of the 
reasons and analogies which appeal to him as most important for its 
solution. When this is done, the frequent complete absence of analyt- 
ical guides in the cases has important advantages. Among these is 
the practical compulsion to independent thought by the student before 
the problem is taken up in class. Unquestionably both the technique 
of presenting cases for classroom purposes and classroom methods 
will develop through experience into something quite different from 
present practice. It is nevertheless clear that the case system as we 
now know it represents a substantial advance over our previous meth- 
ods, and that it should be extended rapidly into nearly all business sub- 
jects. The accomplishment of this purpose requires the expenditure 
of considerable sums of money or, in the alternative, an otherwise 
unnecessary delay of years. 

The case system of teaching law has been criticised on the ground 
that, as a result of the primary emphasis on analytical training and of 
the slower nature of the Socratic process as compared with the text- 
books and the lecture, much less ground is covered; and that in fact 
the content of the law is unduly subordinated to this training of the 
mind. There is hardly room to doubt that the adoption of the case 
approach to teaching any subject will rapidly and inevitably change 
the emphasis from giving the student a content of facts to giving him 
control of the subject. This result in legal teaching, the exponents 
of the system consider one of the most desirable effects obtained. The 
criticism appears to have even less weight as applied to business teach- 
ing than to legal, for it is clearly impossible by any method of training 
to transmit to the student more than a comparatively small fraction 
of the facts of business. But certainly if a business school fails to 
give a training which fits the student for the handling of new business 
facts and new relationships, it fails to justify its existence. More- 
over, it is at least questionable whether the informational content of 
business cases may not be developed to such an extent that the student 
in a natural and even incidental way gains a real comprehension of 
more business facts and practices than he could gain by any of the 
ordinary methods. 
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The Effect of the Case System on the Student of Business 


Unquestionably, under the case system, unless a comprehensive group 
of general introductory lectures on the law as a whole and on its more 
important principles is placed at the beginning of the curriculum, the 
student passes through a period of uncertainty and confusion, and he 
may never secure a general perspective of the subject. There is 
danger that the forest may be lost in the trees. This criticism is not 
considered seriously by most exponents of the case system in teaching 
law, but as applied to teaching business, it is well taken, and in any 
adaptation of the case system to this field, it should be met effectively. 

Two approaches appear possible. For one, an introductory course 
on the scope and principal divisions of business may be inserted early 
in the course of study. For the other, however, it appears probable 
from existing experiments that the problem may be more effectively met 
by an adaptation of the case system itself. One of the advantages of 
the plastic nature of the material of business cases is the ease 
with which such experiments may be tried out. 

In our own experience even before the case system was started, it 
was evident that new students did not, until they had spent at least 
a year studying business, come to realize its nature as a correlated 
subject. On the contrary, the typical first-year man at the end of 
the year seemed to have studied his individual courses with little con- 
ception of their interrelation. Accounting was to him simply account- 
ing, and finance only finance. He had no clear understanding of the 
usefulness of factory management training for the accountant. He 
wished in far too many cases to make himself into a narrow specialist. 

This failure to see the interrelations of business was not noticeable 
to any considerable extent jn the second-year group, largely through 
the effect of a course in Business Policy which has always been given 
on the case system. This course consists of a long series of problems 
presented by business men who are unaware of the arbitrary divisions 
of the subject-matter of business adopted for convenience in teaching 
and who therefore submit problems which customarily go across the 
subject-matter of various courses. Out of such problems the men 
rapidly gain a conception of the interdependence of business subjects. 

By including in the first year an introductory course on the scope 
of business this situation might be changed. Such a course is not 
practicable with us because of the pressure of more important courses. 
Yet there is great need that men should from the beginning of their work 
build toward a coérdinated structure of training rather than toward 
isolated units whose interrelationship is beyond their vision. In the 
effort to bring about this condition we give the first-year class imme- 
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diately after their arrival a very complicated business case which 
should for its solution depend upon the subject-matter of a large part 
of the courses given in the school. Of course such a problem is beyond 
the capacity of every man inthe class. It nevertheless is presented for 
their consideration and after a careful study by them discussed by the 
instructor. This discussion serves as an object lesson in the prelimi- 
nary analysis of a complicated business problem, and at the same time 
brings out the relation of the problem to the different courses. In this 
way the student at once realizes how the individual courses in the 
school work together as a preparation for the solution of a single exec- 
utive problem while at the same time he acquires a more adequate con- 
ception of the general and interlocking nature of business problems. 

Similarly it is probable that scope problems may be devised as 
introductions to specialized courses, so that the student, before he 
begins studying cases which are developed under a detailed classifica- 
tion of a subject, may see the subject as a whole in a general per- 
spective. Moreover, in this way a problem of large and almost un- 
wieldy scope may be presented in perspective before it is divided for 
detailed consideration into a group of cases under a classified outline. 
Promising beginnings have been made in this direction. If this per- 
spective view of a whole curriculum or of a whole subject is practic- 
able, the saving of time and the increase in interest over the approach 
to the same object through introductory lectures will be considerable. 

So far as the students are concerned, our experiments with the case 
system have resulted in the development of an intensified interest in 
their work and far greater personal initiative in thinking out business 
problems. 

The case system, therefore, is as clearly desirable in teaching business 
as in teaching law, and it is probable that in the long run the necessity 
of creating teaching material instead of taking it ready-made from 
reported decisions will find its compensations in the ultimate greater 
ease of adapting the material to educational ends. 

There remains the problem of the teacher. Unquestionably the 
give and take of classroom discussion, with a class intensely alive to 
the subjects involved, places on the instructor a corresponding but 
exceedingly stimulating burden. It is also clear that the lack of 
authoritative discussion and conclusions like the opinions of the law 
courts burdens him with a definite obligation to summarize the 
cogent arguments which impress him as most important. Otherwise 
the discussion will lack definition and the student will fail to benefit 
to the utmost. Analytical manuals to accompany case books in busi- 
ness should be made available for teachers. These manuals will 
probably be most effective if they suggest topics for discussion under 
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the several cases rather than if they attempt to give direct and 
dogmatic solutions. Since business cases in particular will in most 
instances lend themselves to several types of approach, it is generally 
desirable to avoid any claim to ex cathedra conclusions. Teaching 
under the case system is in fact very like business conference, where 
the leader is endeavoring through discussion with his associates tu 
arrive at a sound conclusion. It is this realistic element which is 
largely responsible for the interest both of the instructor and of the 
students. In our experience, the teaching difficulties are for most men 
less serious than the difficulties of effective lecturing. 


Wattace B. Donnan. 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University. 
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A PROPOSED PROGRAM OF SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The committee of the American Economic Association on the teach- 
ing of economics presents as a basis of discussion by members of the 
Association a proposal for social studies in the secondary schools.’ 
The members of the committee hope that they will receive many crit- 
icisms and suggestions, and that, guided by these, they may be able to 
continue their study to better advantage. 

The committee has chosen to present for discussion a program 
which refers primarily to the work of the junior high school. It 
has emphasized this one field because of its belief that a single, clear- 
cut proposal will facilitate discussion of fundamental issues rather 
better than several proposals. It has chosen this particular field 
partly because the 6-3-3 organization seems likely to be the dominant 
secondary school organization of the future and partly because the 
coming in of the 6-3-3 organization gives an opportunity to work out a 
plan in the junior high school that will not be too greatly hampered by 
custom and tradition. Then, too, it is not difficult to derive a pro- 
gram for the orthodox four-year high school from the program of the 
six-year junior-senior high school in case one is primarily interested 
in the four-year plan. ‘The committee has, indeed, made certain sug- 
gestions on page 74, for a four-year program. 

It will facilitate study of the proposal of the committee to set forth 
at this time the considerations which were in mind during its formyle- 
tion. Briefly stated, these considerations were as follows: 

1. The organization of social studies in the public schools should 
be in terms of the purpose of introducing those studies. Their purpose 
is that of giving our youth an awareness of what it means to live 
together in organized society, an appreciation of how we do live 
together, and an understanding of the conditions precedent to living 
together well, to the end that our youth may develop those ideals, 
abilities, and tendencies to act which are essential to effective partici- 
pation in our society. The range of this statement is very broad. 
For example: the contribution of knowledge and physical environment 
to our social living is quite as worthy of attention as are the principles 


of economics or government. Parenthetically, it may be noted that 
“awareness,” “appreciation,” and “understanding” come only when 
descriptive facts are presented in their relationships. 

*The membership of this committee is as follows: E. L. Bogart, E. E. Day, J. E. 
Hagerty, W. H. Hamilton, W. H. Kiekhofer, W. D. Lewis, M. S. Wildman, L. C. 
Marshall (Chairman). Messrs. Hamilton and Wildman were not able to be present 


at the conference of the « mittee 
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2. The question should not be “how to put the social studies into 
our curricula” but “how to organize our curricula around social 
objectives.” The social studies should be the backbone of secondary 
education, with which all other studies and school activities should be 
closely articulated according to their contributions to the social 
objectives of education. Since each individual must be a citizen and as 
such must participate in group action, the social studies should be 
represented in each grade of education, and every pupil should have 
at least one unit of social study in every year of the school course. As 
for the specific junior high school courses mentioned below on pages 
69-73, there is no attempt to decide whether they should be unit 
courses or half-unit courses. Possibly they should be so drawn as to 
make either arrangement possible according to local needs and re- 
sources. 

It is essential that we free our minds from any such issue as the 
claims of history vs. those of economics, vs. those of government, vs. 
those of sociology. Those claims will largely disappear in any vital 
discussion of the contribution of social studies to our social living. 
These branches of social study are not separable, save for the purpose 
of emphasizing some particular point of view on social living. 

3. The social studies should be directed toward an understanding 
of the physiology rather than the pathology of social living. This 
does not mean that pathology is to be disregarded, but it does mean 
that it should not occupy the center of attention. Such a position 
does not reject the “problem method” of instruction. That method 
should be quite freely used; but it should be directed toward under- 
standing the physiology of society. The center of attention should be 
our social living in this country and how it came to be what itis. Just 
what should occupy this center of attention is the essence of the 
problem. There will presumably be put in the background of atten- 
tion (but it is still in the field of attention) some material now occupy- 
ing a prominent place in our social studies. Such background material 
should be presented (a) in required courses only to the extent to 
which it contributes significantly to the understanding of our social 
living and (b) in elective courses. 

4. Any program of social studies which hopes to be successful 
must be drawn with consideration for vocational curricula. This 
suggests no conflict of interests. Men work together in organized 
society. Vocational training will be greatly improved—even as a 
“money-making” matter for the individual—by the right kind of social 
study backbone. 

5. The program of social studies which is drawn with recognition 
of the great losses in our student constituency in certain years seems 
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likely to accomplish the greatest good for the greatest number, pro- 
vided this does not mean too great weakening of basic training. It 
will be found that the program later suggested is drawn with this situa- 
tion in mind and that it does not neglect to provide for continuity and 
progression. 

6. The reorganization which is now in process in our educational 
system (which opens up the seventh and eighth grades for the intro- 
duction of new material) justifies a somewhat daring attempt to think 
through, as a coherent whole, our presentation of secondary social 
studies, without too much regard for traditional claims or customary 
practices. More specifically, there is here an opportunity to intro- 
duce social study rather than specialized branches of social studies, 
This reorganization also makes it wise for us to plan our curricula 
so as to enable us to realize the educational possibilities of the new 
organization. Properly understood, this so-called 6-3-3 or 6-6 arrange- 
ment or any other comparable plan means far more than the adminis- 
trative device of taking two years away from the elementary school 
and bestowing them upon the high school. It contemplates the entire 
reorganization of the curriculum to the end that without loss of train- 
ing (its advocates claim there will be a gain) two years of time may be 
saved and students may be carried by the end of the twelfth grade to 
approximately the position now reached by the end of the sophomore 
year in college.” 


Grades to ¢ ? 8 9 190 12 | 

Elementary Junwor Hign School Senior High School College and Professional fessional School 


Clearly enough, the movement is on and is on vigorously and the 
educational system which seems likely to result may be crudely repre- 
sented by the above diagram. A fairly coherent and unified system of 
training in fundamental processes in the elementary schools will be 
followed by the junior high school, in which it is at least desirable that 
the basic consideration shall be training in citizenship, with the begin- 
nings of specialization occurring only in the later stages of that school. 
This will be followed by the senior high school in which, parallel with 
the college-preparatory course so called, will certainly go very con- 
siderable ranges of vocational training. The college and the pro- 


*Preliminary experiments have already been conducted in this field with the result 


of saving one year of time, and experiments are well under way to bring about 
the saving of another year 
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fessional school will receive the graduates of the senior high school, who 
will bring an equipment comparable with that possessed by the present 
junior in college, if the reorganization works out successfully. 

7. An effective program of social studies will be organized in terms 
of the psychology of learning. The average child of the seventh grade 
is at least beginning to have a social consciousness. His mind is reach- 
ing out to understand his relationships to other people and to society 
as a whole. The fact that he is not aware of his developing attitude 
does not interfere with making use of this interest. 

The unfolding of the social studies should not be too rapid to 
allow the student to build up an apperceptive basis for his thinking. 
Accordingly the program suggested passes (1) from a seventh grade 
discussion of types of social organization and some conditioning 
factors of the types, (2) through an eighth grade survey of the develop- 
ment and practices of our modern social organization, (3) to a ninth 
grade discussion of principles of social organization, and (4) ultimate- 
ly to a senior high school discussion of social science material in some- 
what more specialized terms. Such a development will contribute 
markedly to “giving our youth an awareness of what it means to live 
together in organized society, an appreciation of how we do live 
together, and an understanding of the conditions precedent to living 
together well, to the end that our youth may develop those ideals, 
abilities and tendencies to act which are essential to effective participa- 
tion in our society.” 

8. The program of social studies which is drawn in such a way 
as to minimize administrative difficulties will, other things being equal, 
be most rapidly introduced. 


So much for background considerations. As a statement prefatory 
to the junior high school proposal, it is assumed that in the first six 
grades students have acquired certain tools and methods of study, and 
that they have been given a body of material in history, community 
civics, and geography which will serve as a foundation for the studies 
suggested below. It is recognized that the successful introduction of 
such a junior high school program as is sketched below would in time 
influence rather profoundly the work of the first six grades. But that 
is another story. 


A Summary View of the Proposed Junior High School Program. 


It will facilitate later discussion to present at this point, without 
explanation or supporting argument, a summary view of the proposal 
asa whole. This summary view will present, in specific terms, only the 
work in social studies. 
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A. The seventh grade: 
1. Geographic bases of United States development 
2. Social science survey (types of social organization) 
(a) Simple industry and simple society 
(b) The transforming effects of scientific knowledge 
3. Other studies, correlated so far as may be practicable with 
the social study material. 
B. The eighth grade: 
1. The opening of the world to the use of man 
2. Vocational survey (presented in functional terms so that 
it may contribute to an understanding of our type of 
social organization) 
3. Other studies, correlated so far as may be practicable with 
the social study material. 
C. The ninth grade 
1. The history of the United States (presented with “citizen- 
ship material” occupying the center of attention) 
2. Principles of social organization (economic, political, 
social) 
3. Other studies, correlated so far as may be practicable with 
the social study material 


A Detailed View of the Work of the Seventh Grade 


The work of this grade sets out consciously to “give our youth an 
awareness of what it means to live together in organized society, an 
appreciation of how we do live together, and an understanding of the 
conditions precedent to living together well.” Its emphasis is upon 
the first and third of these propositions, without at all neglecting the 
second. The survey of types of social organization in simple societies 
emphasizes the first ; the survey of the transforming effects of scientific 
knowledge, the work in geography, and the work in science (which 
will presumably be given in this grade) emphasize the third. Of 
course, there is no intention of making a sharp differentiation in 
treatment. The foregoing statement of purpose may be stated differ- 
ently. The work of this grade seeks to sweep together, into a some- 
what organic whole, the social study work of the first six grades, and 
to take a further step in generalized thinking in the field. 

The work in geographic bases of United States development is 
designed : 

1. To bring into an organic whole the preceding work in history, 
civics and geography in such a way as to 

2. Show the importance of physical environment with respect to 
conditions precedent to living together well and to 

3. Prepare the way, in terms of principles, for the work of the 
next two grades and to 
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4. Give the student who can go no farther a significant contri- 
bution to his “appreciation of how we live together and 
understanding of the conditions precedent to living well.” 

The social science survey of types of social organization is designed : 

1. To bring into an organic whole the preceding work in history, 
civics and geography in such a way as to prepare the way, 
in terms of principles, for the work of the next two grades. 

2. To lay a comparative basis for the later more careful survey 
of the evolutionary development of the functioning social 
structure. 

3. To give the student who can go no farther a significant con- 
tribution to his “awareness of what it means to live to- 
gether in organized society, appreciation of how we do 
live together and understanding of the conditions precedent 
to living together well.” 

The suggested method of presenting this social science survey ma- 

terial is as follows: 

1. Present a series of snapshots of simple types of social organ- 
ization as the life of neolithic man; the life of the Iroquois ; 
the life of nomads; life in a medieval manor; life in a 
medieval town; life in a modern secluded mountain district ; 
life in a frontier mining camp; 

in which the student can see how such matters as education, religion, 
health, social control, economic activities, etc., (these are only samples) 
were cared for and can begin to see wherein our ways of caring for such 
matters are different, if different. 

This comparative study should be directed toward bringing out 
certain concepts, of which the following may be taken as samples, 
(they are only samples) : 

self sufficiency vs. interdependence 

customary vs. competitive methods 

non-exchange vs. exchange society 

non-industrial vs. industrial society 

the shifting emphasis in social control 

the modern coéperation of specialists 
with the idea of leading the student to “generalize” his knowledge and 
with the further idea of preparing him for the study of “principles” 
in the ninth grade. 

2. The latter part of the grade is to be devoted to showing the 
contribution of knowledge “to our living together well” and how that 
reacts upon the type of social organization. This should be no mere 
threadbare account of the Industrial Revolution; it should be an 
account of the transforming effects of science on our ways of living 
together. Notice that the way has been prepared by the student’s 
work in science, if science is also presented in this grade. . 
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A Detailed View of the Work of the Eighth Grade 

There is presumably no need for a detailed statement of the general 
purpose of the work of this grade. It is obvious that, in addition to 
caring properly for those who must drop out at the end of the year, 
this grade must (a) begin to give many students a rational basis for 
selection of vocations and (b) continue the preparation for the more 
generalized social study of the ninth grade. 

The work in “The opening of the world to the use of man” is 

designed : 

1. To knit together and to build upon the social science survey 
and geography of the preceding grade in such a way that 
the student will get as a part of his mental machinery— 
as tools of which he will make conscious use—concepts of 
change, development, and continuity. 

2. In respect to factual background, to give the student some 
appreciation of the long hard trail the human race has 
climbed ; to let him see the emergence of western civilization, 
its spread over the earth and its contacts with other civili- 
zations. 

3. To give the student the “world background” against which 
the history of his own country (ninth grade) may be seen 
in perspective ; and to make him “cosmopolitan” and “inter- 
national” in a wholesome sense of those words. 

The vocational survey is designed : 

1. To give the student an opportunity (upon which their experi- 
ence has caused so many school men to insist) to think 
through in specific terms his own possible contribution to 
social living. Whether this results in his actually “choos- 
ing a vocation” matters little, if at all. Out of it, he should 
get a clearer notion of the qualities making for individual 
success in the process of social living. 

2. To give this, however, not as a set of maxims and preachments 
and not as a set of “job analyses” but as a survey of the 
activities (emphasizing here economic activities without 
neglecting political and social considerations) which are 
carried on in our type of social organization and 

3. To do this in such a way that he will get a glimpse of an 
economic organization in which activities are in terms of 
social purposes. By way of illustration, the student who 
sees the “undifferentiated” medieval trader split up as time 
goes on into transporter, insurer, financier, seller, etc., will 
have a different conception of the work of railroads, insur- 
ance companies, banks, etc., from the one he would have 
had after an unconnected study of occupations. In other 
words, the vocational survey is designed to give the student 
a more thorough and specific conception of our social 
organization as it actually operates in our living together. 
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A Detailed View of the Work of the Ninth Grade 


Here, also, a detailed statement of general purpose may be omitted. 
Looking back over the junior high school curriculum, this year’s work 
seeks to knit together the preceding work (a) in terms of principles 
and (b) in terms of their application to citizenship in our own country. 
Looking forward to the work of the senior high school, this year’s 
work seeks to pave the way for the more specialized presentation of the 
social sciences. 

The work in the history of the United States (presented with “citi- 
zenship material” occupying the center of attention) is self-explana- 
tory, if it be kept in mind that the ideal is that of bringing the social 
science work of the preceding grades, as well as that of this ninth 
grade, to a focus in this account of the development of our own social 
living together. Such a statement indicates the kind of history which 
is to be presented. 

The work in principles of social organization assumes that the 
student has been given sufficient factual background and has attained 
a sufficient maturity to enable him to view our social living in terms 
of principles rather than in terms of types or of practices. It asks the 
student, to do, as a conscious matter, a most fundamental thing, 
namely, seek relationships on a scale which will give him an organic 
view of our social living. He is asked (so far as he may now be able) 
to formulate consciously the principles of social living which should 
guide him in later years. It is to be noticed in passing that no such 
opportunity now exists in any stage of our school curriculum. It is 
conceivable that the first draft of this will have to be in three parts: 
(1) economic organization, (2) political organization, (3) social 
organization not otherwise handled. But it is hoped and expected that 
it may be done not as three parts but as one unified whole. 


A Hint of the Program of the Senior High School 


The foregoing presents the material on which the committee particu- 
larly covets discussion. It is, however, desirable to show something 
of the possibilities of such a plan as the student goes on to the senior 
high school. It is assumed that in each year of the senior high school, 
some social study work will be required and that the work will be pre- 
sented in more specialized (scientific?) form than it was in the earlier 
grades, 

The following statement gives merely a suggestion of possible courses 
in the fields of economics and business. Our larger high schools, at 
least, might in time offer considerable choice of courses in the fields 
that we now designate as political science, history, psychology and 
sociology. 
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1. The Financial Organization of Society and the Manager’s 
Administration of Finance. 

2. The Market Organization of Society and the Manager’s Admin- 
istration of the Market 

3. The Position of the Worker in Our Society and Personnel Ad- 
ministration. 

4. The Evolution of Our Economic Society (note that this is vastly 
more than a “History of Commerce” and vastly more than the typical 
“Industrial History”) 

5. Accounting (not merely as bookkeeping but also as an instrv- 
ment of control in the hands of the executive). 

6. Business Law (as a manifestation of social control of business 
activity and as a facilitating aid of business). 

7. Such technical courses as may be expedient. An illustration is 
Shorthand and Typewriting. 

8. Theories of Value and Distribution. 


A Four-Year High School Program 


The Committee desires to emphasize its presentation of a possible 
six-year junior-senior high school program of social studies, and 
it therefore passes by the four-year program (notwithstanding the 
fact that the 8-4 form is still the dominant type of our educational 
organization) with no comment other than the suggestion that valuable 
material for a four-year course of social study could be selected from 
the junior high school program sketched in the preceding pages. Just 
what would be selected might well vary from place to place according 
to what had been accomplished in the first six grades. 
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THE REVENUE ACT OF 1921 


The Revenue act of 1921 became law November 23, 1921. It repeals 
the federal excess-profits tax, the transportation taxes, some luxury 
and other taxes, reduces slightly the maximum surtaxes upon individ- 
ual incomes and increases somewhat the personal exemptions of heads 
of families and dependents, permits net losses of one year to be offset 
against net income of following years, and provides for the final 
settlement of tax cases besides making some other changes in the 
previous statute. The new act is the result of a rather long and 
spirited contest between those who desired to reduce the rates of the 
Revenue act of 1918 upon large incomes, profits and wealth and those 
who opposed such reductions or who, at least, opposed the shifting of 
greater burdens upon the masses through sales and other taxes. 

The passing of the Revenue act marked the end of the extraordinary 
session of Congress which President Harding called to meet April 11, 
1921, for the purpose of revising the federal revenue and tariff laws. 
Twice before, President Wilson had urged Congress to revise the 
Revenue act of 1918 but his words fell upon the ears of a Congress 
dominated by a hostile party which evidently decided that it could 
enact revenue and tariff laws to its own liking much better after it had 
secured control of the executive as well as of the legislative branch of 
the government. With the Republican landslide of November, 1920, 
the desired control became overwhelming and soon after the inaugura- 
tion in March the extra session was called. 

Before Congress met there was disagreement as to whether the 
revenue or the tariff bill should be taken up first. The agricultural 
and industrial depression had become very serious and the complaints 
of the business classes about heavy taxes, particularly about excess- 
profits taxes, were growing in magnitude. The urgent request for the 
revision of the revenue law had been made not only by the preceding 
Democratic President and his Secretaries of the Treasury and now by 
the new Republican President and his Secretary of the Treasury but 
also by nearly all of the Republican leaders in and out of Congress, 
the press of the country, and an organized propaganda that appeared 
to have the unlimited financial backing and moral support of the 
business interests of the nation. 

But notwithstanding all of this pressure for tax revision, the Ways 
and Means Committee postponed the introduction of a new revenue 
measure until the House had drafted, debated and passed not only 
the Emergency Tariff but also the so-called “Permanent” Tariff bill. 
Those conversant with the personnel of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the interests which it represents could easily have guessed 
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that the tariff would be taken up before matters of internal revenue 
in view of the then prevailing circumstances. Significant among these 
circumstances were the economic depression weighing especially heavily 
upon the farmers and the persistence of the belief among the “Old 
Guard” and their naive disciples that the tariff is the panacea for 
economic ills. 

Consequently, it was not until August 15 that Chairman Fordney 
introduced the revenue bill into the House. It was referred, as a 
matter of form, to the Ways and Means whose chairman had intro- 
duced it, the next day it was reported back to the House, without 
change, and four days later it was passed by the House. Shortly 
thereafter Congress recessed for four weeks and the Senate Finance 
Committee took up the consideration of the bill. 

The progress of the bill through the Senate was quite different from 
that in the House. In the first place, the Senate Finance Committee 
shelved the consideration of the “Permanent” Tariff bill and undertook 
to rewrite the revenue bill. Most of its changes were, however, merely 
in matters of form and phraseology. When the bill reached the floor 
of the Senate, a real contest began. A number of western Republican 
senators together with Democrats representing agricultural and allied 
interests formed what is generally known as the “agricultural bloc” 
or the “progressive and agricultural bloc.” This bloc in combination 
with the nearly solid Democratic minority in the Senate refused to 
accept the bill as passed by the House or as proposed with minor 
changes by the Finance Committee. The chief contests were over the 
rates of the surtax upon individual incomes, the maximum rates of the 
tax upon estates, the rates of the income tax upon corporations, the 
repeal of the excess-profits tax and the adoption of a comprehensive 
sales tax. This bloc forced its amendments upon the Senate and 
won over the support of the House on the surtax rates in spite of the 
urgent but contrary recommendations of the President and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Had this stage been reached early in the session, the contest might 
not have been interrupted with adjournment. But senators and repre- 
sentatives were doubtless weary and had little hope of a much more 
satisfactory compromise at that time. Furthermore, it was time that 
both taxpayers and administrative officers should know certainly what 
taxes were to be levied upon income and profits, at least, upon those 
of 1921. Another possible consideration was that a few more days 


would have run the extra session into the regular session with less 
excuse for the Congressional mileage of 20 cents per mile between 
Washington and the homes of the respective members. Consequently, 


the Senate accepted the conferees’ report, the President approved it 
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and Congress adjourned on the eve of Thanksgiving. The leaders 
of each of the contesting parties as well as the nation at large had 
cause to be thankful that the law was no worse than it was. 

It was generally understood by everybody even before the elections 
of 1920 that federal expenditures and tax burdens were to be reduced. 
There was no real problem in reducing taxes if expenditures could be 
kept down but nobody seemed able or willing to cut expenditures to 
such a point that taxes would be light. The interest on the war debt 
alone amounts to nearly a billion dollars a year, more than the current 
ordinary expenditures of the federal government before the war. Not 
only the Navy and the War Departments, but nearly every branch 
of the government had expanded very greatly during the war and 
few have been got back to the pre-war status. Nor is there much 
probability that many of them will ever be got back to such a status. 

The total ordinary expenditures prior to the war were about a 
billion dollars or, if postal expenditures which were offset by postal 
receipts are excluded, about three quarters of a billion dollars a year. 
In the fiscal year of 1920 ordinary expenditures were nearly 614 
billions, and in 1921 over 5 billions of dollars.’ On April 30, 1921, 
Secretary Mellon estimated that the total ordinary disbursements 
for the fiscal year 1922 would be $4,565,877,033, of which it was 
estimated that $3,700,000,000 should be raised by internal revenues. 
Accompanying these estimates were recommendations that: 

(1) The excess-profits tax should be repealed and the loss in revenue 
made good by increasing the tax on corporations by 5 per cent and repealing 
their exemption of $2000, 

(2) The combined normal and surtaxes upon incomes be reduced 
to about 40 per cent for 1921 and to about 33 per cent thereafter, 

(3) The miscellaneous specific-sales taxes and excise taxes, including 
the transportation tax, the tobacco taxes, the tax on admissions and the 
capital-stock tax be retained but that the minor so-called “nuisance” taxes 
on fountain drinks, etc., be repealed, 

(4) New or additional taxes such as stamp taxes, or a license tax on the 
use of automobiles, be imposed so as to bring total receipts from internal 
revenues up to $4,000,000,000, unless Congress cut expenditures $250,000,- 
000 to $350,000,000, or levied additional levies upon staple imports, 

(5) The administrative provisions of the law be simplified and pro- 
vision made for the final determination and settlement of tax cases. 

* On August 4, the tariff bills having been passed by the House and 
the revenue bill being under consideration by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, Secretary Mellon appeared before the committee with 
revised estimates and recommendations. In the meantime the Budget 
bill had been passed and General Dawes had been appointed Director 


‘Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1921, p. 154. 
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of the Bureau of the Budget. The new estimate of expenditures for 
1922 was practically the same as that of April 30 though it was 
suggested that if a revised tariff bill should become effective about 
December 31, 1921, it might increase revenues by about $70,000,000 
over the $300,000,000 that was expected from the existing law in 
1922 and by about $150,000,000 in 1923, fiscal years in each case, 
Secretary Mellon repeated his former recommendations about surtaxes, 
corporation taxes, taxes on ice cream, soda fountain drinks, etc., but 
changed his recommendations relative to transportation taxes which 
he now suggested might be reduced one half by Jan. 1, 1922, and 
repealed entirely a year later. At the same time, he recommended 
additional taxes, increased documentary stamps, a stamp tax of 2 
cents on bank checks, an increase of first-class postage from 2 to 3 
cents per ounce, an annual federal license tax upon motor vehicles 
to average about $10 per vehicle and to be graded according to power, 
and increases in the taxes upon cigarettes and other tobacco products. 
These recommendations brought a storm of protest from the coun- 
try. President Harding, Secretary Mellon, Chairman Fordney and 
other party leaders held a conference on August 9 and the next day 
Secretary Mellon sent Chairman Fordney a new set of estimates 
which reduced those of the week before by $350,000,000 and which 
also suggested that the Treasury would borrow $170,000,000 through 
certificates of indebtedness and also try to increase its receipts from 
the salvaging of war material, particularly in the War Department, 
the Navy Department and the Shipping Board. The hope was also 
expressed that additional receipts might be got from a new tariff law to 
become effective by December 31, 1921,’ and that $3,000,000,000 from 
internal revenue would be adequate for the calendar year 1922. 
Senator Simmons of the Finance Committee characterized the 
Treasury’s suggestion of borrowing $170,000,000 in order to cut 
down taxes as “unbusinesslike,” “unstatesmanlike,” “a smart expedi- 
ency,” a “subterfuge,” and a “reprehensible method of meeting the 
financial obligations of the government.” Referring to the further 
cut of $350,000,000 in expenditures as outlined in the conference of 
administration leaders he charged that the authorized appropriations 
still stood, that no revocation of the authorization for the payment of 
these amounts had been proposed and that it was safe to assume 
that they would be expended, and that if any technical savings were 
realized that they would have to be taken care of in a deficiency bill.’ 
*The “Permanent” Tariff has not yet been passed. Changes in economic and 
international conditions make the problem a very difficult one and party councils 


have been divided as to what is wise politically in view of the approaching elections. 
*Senate Report, no. 275, 67 Cong. 1 Sess., part 2, p. 5. 
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Senator Penrose’ estimated that the bill as agreed to in conference 
and later approved would yield $3,216,100,000 in the fiscal year 1922 
and $2,611,100,000 in the fiscal year 1923. He estimated that the 
receipts would exceed expenditures by $16,000,000 in 1922 but said it 
was impossible to make an accurate forecast for 1923." The accom- 
panying table shows the actual receipts and expenditures for three 
pre-war years, for 1920 and 1921, and also the estimates of the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the fiscal years 1922 and 19238." 

The Revenue act of 1921 follows very closely the Revenue act 
of 1918. As has been said, the latter act “was repealed with certain 
exceptions and then reénacted with certain changes.” Senator Smoot, 
although dissatisfied with the bill, said in criticizing its critics, “When 
the bill becomes law it will be the present revenue baby merely dressed 
in pink instead of red.” A comparison of the main sections or “titles” 
into which the two laws are divided shows no complete changes and 
partial changes in only three of the fourteen titles. 

A brief discussion of some of the more important changes in each 
of the several titles or sections may be of profit. 

Title I—General definitions. Some references to the “present war” 
which were contained in the Revenue act of 1918 are omitted from the 
new act but no very significant changes appear to have been made. 

Title II—Income tax rates. Perhaps the hardest fought contest 
during the entire session of Congress was over the surtax rates of this 
title. The rates of the normal tax, 8 per cent upon net incomes in 
excess of $4000 per year and 4 per cent on smaller ones, remain 
unchanged, though there was some attempt to lower them. The in- 
crease of the personal exemption for the heads of families from $2000 
to $2500 where family net income does not exceed $5000 and of that 
for children under eighteen and other dependents from $200 to $400 
per year does in effect, however, result in reducing normal taxes but 
not surtaxes. It is estimated that the former will reduce Treasury 
receipts by $40,000,000 and the latter by $30,000,000 a year.’ 

As mentioned above Secretary Mellon recommended that the maxi- 
mum of the combined income tax rates be cut from 738 per cent 
(8 per cent normal plus 65 per cent surtax) to 40 per cent for the 
current fiscal year and to 33 per cent for succeeding years. With the 
retention of 8 per cent as a normal rate, this would mean a surtax of 
32 per cent for the current year and 25 per cent thereafter. Senator 

‘Senator Penrose died Dec. 31, 1921, after this was written. 

‘Congressional Record, Nov. 22, 1921, pp. 8992ff. 
*Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1921, p. 12. 


"Cong. Record, Nov. 23, 1921, p. 9078. 
*House Report, no. 350, 67 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 3. 
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Smoot stated that the rate of 32 per cent was not merely guessed at 
but that it was a scientific rate or, rather, “a mathematical calculation. 
The reason is because 32 per cent is the difference between the income 
from a tax-exempt security and one that is taxable on the basis of 
today’s money market.”” ‘The Ways and Means Committee, the House 
and the Senate Finance Committee accepted this recommendation which 
it was estimated would cause a loss of $90,000,000 in Treasury re- 
ceipts. The Secretary of the Treasury and others argued, both 
before and after the law was passed, that this reduction in rates would 
ultimately cause no Treasury loss but rather a gain because of its 
effect upon business. 

In spite of the reductions which had been agreed to before the bill 
came up for debate in the Senate, the agricultural bloc forced the 
Finance Committee and the Senate itself to raise the maximum surtax 
rate from 32 per cent on the bracket of incomes over $66,000 to 50 
per cent on the bracket over $200,000. The Senate, under the com- 
pulsion of the bloc, changed only slightly the House rates on incomes 
of less than $66,000 which were exactly the same as the rates on those 
brackets under the act of 1918, but it did thus materially modify rates 
on the brackets of income above $66,000 and it also postponed for one 
year the time for the new rates to take effect, leaving the rates of the 
old law effective for incomes received in the calendar year 1921 upon 
which taxes are paid in the calendar year 1922. When the bill was sent 
to conference, the majority managers for the Senate let the majority 
managers for the House know that they would be willing to accept 
a compromise of a 40 per cent maximum for surtaxes. These Senate 
managers were really not in sympathy with the majority of the Senate 
which they were supposed to represent and it would have been easy 
to have thus accomplished their own desires by a compromise had it 
not been that by this time the sentiment in the House had changed in 
favor of higher surtaxes than had originally been voted in that body. 
Consequently, the House instructed its conferees to recede from its 
proposed maximum of 32 per cent and to accept the Senate proposal of 
50 per cent, in spite of very strong pressure from President Harding 
and other administration leaders for a lower rate. 

In the debates on this and other sections of the bill there were 
many charges of attempting to “soak the rich” or, on the other hand, 
of favoring the rich with low rates. The Senate Finance Committee 
stated its argument in part as follows: 

Your committee recommends a reduction of the maximum surtax from 
65 per cent to 32 per cent in the belief that in the near future the lower 
surtax will, by stimulating sales and profit taking, and by making possible 

*Cong. Record, Nov. 23, 1921, p. 9074. 
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transactions now blocked by excessive surtax rates, not only facilitate 
needed business readjustments but actually increase the revenue. In the 
long run in the opinion of your committee the 32 per cent rate will yield 
more revenue than the 65 per cent rate. The effect of excessive surtaxes 
in forcing the investment of capital in tax-free securities and in encouraging 
taxpayers to avoid the tax through the device of gifts, division of their 
income, refraining from profitable sales, and placing their money in invest- 
ments which promise well for the future, but yield no immediate return, is 
clearly brought out in Table B following, which shows the decline in incomes 
over $300,000 from the year 1916 to the year 1919. During this period 
the number of taxpayers and the amount of net income returned by the 
general body of taxpayers greatly increased. But this was not true of the 
wealthier classes.” 


Taste B.—Dectrine or Incomes over $300,000." 


Number | Net income Income from dividends, 
of returns interest, and investments. 

Incomes | Incomes Incomes 

All over | All over All over 

classes | $300,006 ) classes $300,000 classes $300,000 
1916 437,036 1,296) $6,298,577,620) 
1917 | 3,472,890 1,015) 13,652,383,207| 731,372,153) 3,785,557,955) 616,119,892 
1918 | 4,425,114 627| 15,924,639,355) 401,107,868] 3,872,234,935] 344,111,461 
1919 | 5,332,730 679) 19,859,491,448) 440,011,589] 3,954,553,925] 314,954,884 


*Senate Report, no. 275, 67 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 5. 


Secretary Mellon presses the argument still further in his annual 


report for 1921.” 


He says: 


If we take the taxable income from interest, exclusive of interest on 
government obligations, the decline is still more striking, the figures being 


as follows: 
Incomes 
Fiscal 
year Over $300,000 | $100,000 to $300,000 $50,000 to $100,000 
* 1916 $165,733,900 | $158,870,428 $93,280,583 
1917 111,468,127 119,539,786 75,375,484 
1918 ‘74,610,507 | 91,030,392 65,784,062 
1919 60,087,093 | 91,467,182 68,814,933 


The foregoing brackets represent the incomes subject to surtaxes under 
the Revenue act of 1918, respectively, at 63 to 65 per cent, 52 to 63 per cent 


and 29 to 48 per cent. 


8 per cent in order to find the total tax obligation. 


To these figures should be added the normal tax of 


“Senate Report, no. 275, 67th Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 4 and 5. 


“P. 21. 
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In view of these figures, is it not clear that these high surtax rates are 
rapidly ceasing to be productive of revenue to the government? And is it 
not equally clear that their effect has been to divert into unproductive 
channels not merely the income on old investments, but to force a large 
part of the old investment capital into unproductive channels? 

In reply to a previous but similiar statement of Secretary Mellon, 
Mr. Kitchin, the ranking Democratic member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, made the following typical statement in his minority report 
to the House: 


Let no man be deceived by this statement. The last report of his 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue of July 12 shows that it is absolutely 


untrue. The fact is that for each year since 1916, including the years 
1918 and 1919, when the existing high surtax rates applied, there has been 
a gradual increase of millions in collection of taxes from incomes from 
$50,000 upward. In 1919, with the existing high rate on big incomes, 
were collected $283,000,000 more on incomes of $50,000 and up than were 
paid in 1917, with lower surtaxes, and collected $586,000,000 more in 
1919 than in 1916, with still lower surtax rates. Another reason he and 
the Republicans give for the reduction is that the millionaires and multi- 
millionaires with big incomes, on account of the high surtaxes invested 
their money in tax-free securities such as state and municipal bonds, and 
thus reduce the taxes on incomes from bonds, etc. 

Let no one be misled by this statement and argument. The fact is, that 
according to the reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue since 
January 1, 1916, including the report of the present Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue of July 12, in 1919, with the existing high surtax rates, 
the total net income from “interest on bonds, notes, etc.,”” was $564,000,000 
more than in 1917, with much lower surtax rates, and $500,000,000 more 
than in 1916, with still lower surtaxes. So it seems that with high surtax 
rates we have had an increased income from interest on bonds, etc. How- 
ever, even if the millionaires and multimillionaires were putting their sur- 
plus income into state, county, and municipal bonds, are not the people of 
the states and counties and municipalities thereby benefited by getting a 
higher price for such bonds, and do not the proceeds from these state and 
municipal bonds go more directly for the benefit of the people than the 
taxes of the federal government? With the proceeds do not they build 
public roads, which the people in the states, counties, and cities see and 
use every day; do they not go to build public schools all over the states, 
counties, and cities, which the people directly use; and do they not go to 
the building and maintaining of the eleemosynary institutions of the states, 
which benefit the people directly more than in spending the money from 
federal taxes for large standing armies and big navies?” 


Surtax rates adopted. The surtax rates adopted in the new law 
for incomes received beginning January 1, 1922, start at 1 per cent, 
upon the amount by which the net income exceeds $6,000 and does 


*House Report, no. 350, 67 Cong., 1 Sess., part 2, pp. 10-11. 
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not exceed $10,000. With the exceptions that there is no 7 per cent 
or 14 per cent rate and that the 15 per cent bracket consists of the 
$4,000 between $32,000 and $36,000, the surtax rates increase by 
steps of 1 per cent upon each income bracket of $2,000 until they 
reach a rate of 47 per cent upon the bracket between $98,000 and 
$100,000. Then the brackets become much larger, the taxes being 
48 per cent on the bracket $100,000 to $150,000, 49 per cent on the 
bracket $150,000 to $200,000 and 50 per cent on the net income in 
excess of $200,000.” 

Following are some of the other more important changes under 
Title IT. 

Dividends. The new law states specifically that a stock dividend 
shall not be subject to tax, thus conforming to the decision of the 
supreme court in the case of Eisner vs. Macomber.“ .'The same section 
(201) “provides a general rule for distributions in liquidation and all 
other distributions otherwise than out of earnings accumulated since 
February 28, 1913. The rule is that such distributions shall be 
treated as a partial or full return of cost to the distributee of his 
stock or shares, and if the stockholder receives more than the cost 
price of the stock, he is taxable under section 202 [excess of receipts 
over cost price] with respect to the excess in the same manner as 
though such stock had been sold.”” Gains accruing prior to March 1, 
1913, the approximate date when the income tax amendment became 
a part of the Constitution, are not to be included in taxable income 
when stock is sold. It is further provided that a taxable distribution 
shall be included in gross income as of the date when the cash or other 
property is unqualifiedly made subject to the demands of the distrib- 
utee. In other words, such distributions are not taxable to the 
individual distributee as of the date earned if control is retained in 
the hands of the corporation until a later date.” 

Property acquired before March 1, 1913. Because of the supreme 
court decisions in the cases of Goodrich vs. Edwards and Walsh vs. 
Brewster (decided March 28, 1921) the new law states definitely the 
rule for determining gain or loss in the case of property which was 
acquired before but sold after March 1, 1913. Prior to these deci- 
sions, the value as of March 1, 1913, regardless of original cost, was 
considered the basis for determining gain or loss in case of a sale. 

“For rates applicable to the income received in 1921 and preceding calendar 


years see the June, 1919, issue of this Review, pp. 217 and 218. 
“252 U. S., 189. 


“Report of the Senate Finance Committee, Senate Report, no. 275, 67 Cong, 
1 Sess., pp. 9-10. 


*See Senate Report, no. 275, 67 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 9-10. 
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The concession of the Solicitor General in the above cases, adopted by 
the court, was to the effect that gain or loss in every case is to be 
determined upon the basis of cost or acquisition value and not by the 
March 1, 1913, value of the property, the gain or loss accruing before 
that date, however, being excluded for purposes of computing the net 
income subject to tax.” 

The new law is more liberal to the taxpayer in providing that cost 
price or fair value as of March 1, 1913, whichever is the more favor- 
able to the taxpayer, shall be taken as the basis for determining 
gain or loss except that “if the amount realized therefor is more 
than such basis [cost] but not more than its fair market price or 
value as of March 1, 1913, or less than such basis [cost] but not 
less than such fair market price or value, no gain shall be included 
in and no loss deducted from gross income.” An exception is the case 
of property which should be included in the inventory where the basis 
is the last inventory value. 

Sale of gifts. A new rule has been made also for determining gain 
or loss from the sale of gifts. Heretofore the ruling of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue has made the value at the time of acquisition 
the basis. It is alleged that this has enabled many persons to evade 
taxes by giving property which has appreciated in value to wives, 
relatives, or others shortly before making a sale. The new rule is 
that the basis for determination of gain or loss in the case of property 
acquired by gift after December 31, 1920, shall be the same as if the 
property were sold by the last preceding owner by whom it was not 
acquired by gift. ‘The former ruling seems to hold and to be con- 
firmed by statute in the case of inheritances, however, the phraseology 
of the new law being: “In the case of such property, acquired by 
bequest, devise, or inheritance, the basis shall be the fair market price 
or value of such property at the time of such acquisition.” This 
exception may be justified on the ground that such property may be 
subject to the inheritance tax and that there is no prima facie evidence 
of a donation for the purpose of evading the income tax. 

Exchanges of property. The recent act makes another provision 
that is more favorable to the taxpayer, also, in certain cases where 
property is exchanged for other similar property, especially where 
the property received in exchange has no readily realized market value 
or where the conversion is more or less compulsory as, for example, 
in case of fire, shipwreck, or condemnation of property for public use. 
Capital gain. Another change is the definition of and the special 
“See Senate Report, no. 275, 67 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 9-10. 


“Revenue act of 1921, sec. 202 (b). 
“Ibid., sec. 202 (a) (3). 
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provision for the taxation of capital gain or the deduction of capital 
loss. During 1921 the United States District Court of Connecticut” 
ruled that an appreciation in capital assets, inasmuch as it was merely 
an increase in capital rather than income, was not taxable as income 
under the federal income tax amendment. This decision was in con- 
formity with British practice and some American economists support- 
ed it but, if it had been upheld, the administration of the income tax 
would have been thrown into utter chaos. No one knows how many 
millions of back taxes that had already been paid and spent would 
have been thrown into litigation. The effect upon government finances 
and credit might have been exceedingly serious. But the supreme 
court soon reversed the decision of the Connecticut court,” rightly in 
the opinion of the writer, and the Revenue act of 1921 definitely 
recognizes and defines the difference between “capital gain” and “ordin- 
ary net income” from the latter of which all items of capital gain, 
capital loss, and capital deductions are excluded. 

The ruling of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue has been that 
a gain such as is now termed a capital gain should be taxable in its 
entirety as of the date when the sale is made, although the property 
might have been held and the actual gain might have accrued gradually 
through a number of years. If the payment in case of sale was a 
relatively small one, that is, not substantial enough to assure a closed 
transaction—for example, if it was less than 25 per cent of the total 
price, the gain might be apportioned over the various years in which 
installment payments were made. It is obvious that if a sale was 
made in a year in which tax rates were very high, especially if the 
seller had a large income which subjected him to the higher surtax rates, 
a large part, (possibly as much as 73 per cent or more) of the entire 
increase between cost and selling price might be taken in one year’s tax, 
even though much of the gain might be nominal rather than real because 
of differences in the purchasing power of money. As a consequence 
many sales have been held up, business has been hindered, and the 
government has failed to get taxes where substantial revenue might have 
been obtained if the rates had been lower. 

To remedy this situation in part, the new law provides that capital 
net gains of individuals may be taxed at 121% per cent instead of at 
the higher surtax rates which are applicable to ordinary net incomes 
that reach the higher brackets, provided that any one who elects 
to have his capital gains taxed at 121% per cent shall in no case pay 
less than 1214 per cent upon his entire net income. In other words, 
this limitation on the taxation of capital gains is of benefit to no 


*Walsh vs. Brewster, 268 Fed. 207. 
“Supreme Court Reporter, vol. 41, no. 13, p. 392, (May 1, 1921.) 
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individual having a net income of less than $31,000, for such a person 

would have to pay less than an average of 1214 per cent any way. 

The Senate bill provided that only 40 per cent of capital gains should 

be taxed. This would have been of advantage to people of small 

means as well as to those with large incomes but this provision was 

defeated in conference and the provision stated above substituted. 

Senator Jones of New Mexico, whom few would characterize as one of 

the radical Democrats of intemperate speech, said of the conferees’ 

change: “Can Senators imagine a more stupendous infamy than such 

a proposition as that? At the time the conferees of the Senate were 

appointed, the Senate wanted all to participate alike in the reduction 

of taxation upon capital gain; but as I think the Senate and the 

country will believe the conferees carried out the purpose to grant 
relief through this bill only to those who are profiteering upon the 
country, who have high incomes, and to put the burden upon those 
who are less able to pay.”” Apparently the law does nothing to 
modify the ruling which allots for tax purposes all of the capital 
gain to the year realized upon, regardless of when or how long it was 
accruing. 

Deductions and exemptions. In the main, the new law allows the 
same deductions from gross income to arrive at taxable net income 
as did the previous law. A minor exception is in the case of traveling 
expenses where the taxpayer may deduct the entire amount expended 
for meals and lodging while away from home in the pursuit of a trade 
or business. Only a part of such living expenses was deductible 
under the ruling of the Commissioner prior to the passage of the 
present law. 

Building and loan association dividends. Another deduction per- 
missible for individuals for each of the five years beginning January 1, 
1922, is that of $300 of interest or dividends received from domestic 
building and loan associations operated exclusively for the purpose 
of making loans to members. This provision was severely criticised 
as a discrimination in favor of investments in building and loan asso- 
ciations and against investments in Liberty bonds, savings deposits, 
ete. The House bill had proposed an exemption of $500 a year in 
such cases. Commenting upon the exemption of the smaller amount, 
Senator Smoot, one of the conference managers for the Senate, said: 
“I think it is an outrage. It is unjust. It cannot be defended, in 
my opinion; but we had to yield [to the House conferees] or have no 
report. This is what it means: Six per cent on $5000 is $300. 
Therefore, if a man and his wife and six children want to invest $5000 


“Cong. Record, Nov. 23, 1921, p. 9071. 
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each in these associations, they can have an exemption of the income 
from $40,000.” 

Income of building and loan asociations. The above has reference 
to parts of individual incomes received from building and loan associa- 
tions. In the part of the law that deals with taxes on corporations, 
domestic building and loan associations are exempt from the corpora- 
tion income tax if substantially all of their business is confined to 
making loans to members. The rather general exemption of building 
and loan associations under previous income tax laws has led to much 
complaint on the part of savings banks and others, especially in Ohio 
and surrounding states where such associations carry on more or less 
of what is usually considered banking business. The new law attempts 
to remove this discrimination which was more or less difficult to handle 
by mere rulings of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Annual net losses carried forward. A much more important provi- 
sion of the new law than those allowing increased deductions in con- 
nection with traveling expenses and building and loan association divi- 
dends is that which allows the net losses of a business incurred in one 
year to be deducted from the taxable net income of the following year 
or years, effective beginning January 1, 1921. There was a provision 
somewhat like this in the act of 1918 for any taxable year beginning 
after October 31, 1918, and ending prior to January 31, 1920, which 
was meant to take care of the extraordinary inventory and similar 
losses which were expected to result from the post-war adjustments. 
But the general rule heretofore has been to consider the income of one 
year as a unit by itself, entirely unrelated to the income of other years 
for tax purposes. Over a term of years the net losses of an individual 
or of a business concern might exceed the total of net gains for the 
more prosperous years; nevertheless, under most former laws, taxes 
would have to be paid upon the incomes of the prosperous years. This 
practice is evidently a discrimination against businesses and individuals 
with fluctuating incomes as compared with those having equivalent but 
regular incomes from year to year. The British have met this situa- 
tion in part by using as a base for tax purposes the average income 
of the last three years instead of one year only. The change in the 
act of 1921 is a real improvement because the chopping of income into 
units of a year is purely arbitrary and merely for convenience. There 
does not seem to be sufficient reason, however, for confining this pro- 
vision to losses resulting from the operation of trade or business 
regularly carried on by the taxpayer. It should apply to all losses 
where the corresponding gain is taxable. The same might be said of 
the new provision which prohibits the deduction of losses in case of 

*Cong. Record, Nov. 23, 1921, p. 9066. 
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“wash sales,” that is, where stocks are sold to establish losses for 
income tax purposes and are then repurchased within thirty days. 
Liberty bond interest. In concluding the comments upon changes 
and proposed changes in deductions and exemptions under the new law 
it might be mentioned that the Senate Finance Committee eliminated 
from the House bill the provision exempting from the income tax the 
salaries of the President and federal judges;" also, that a slight 
amendment has been made for the purpose of simplifying the very com- 
plex exemption privileges accorded to interest on Liberty bonds under 
the various Liberty Loan and Revenue acts. 

Returns. A new requirement is that a return, or statement of 
income, must be made by “every individual having a gross income for 
the taxable year, of $5000 or over, regardless of the amount of his 
net income.” This requirement applies also if the aggregate income 
of husband and wife is $5000 or over. The provision of the former law, 
which is included in the new law, is that a return shall be made by 
every unmarried individual and, also, by every married individual 
who does not live with husband or wife, whose net income for the taxable 
year is $1000 or over, and by heads of families whose income is $2000 
or over. Where the aggregate net income of husband and wife is 
$2000 or over, or where the aggregate gross income is $5000 or over, 
each may make a separate return or they may make one combined 
return. In practice, if the aggregate is large enough to be subject 
to surtax rates, two returns are likely to be made in order that all or a 
part of the surtaxes may be evaded. 

Title II—Income tax—Corporations. 

Title I1I—War-profits and eaxcess-profits tax for 1921. The in- 
come tax on corporations which is a part of Title II and the excess- 
profits tax which applies to corporations only and which forms Title 
III can be most profitably discussed together for the reason that the 
principal change in the former is made in lieu of the change in the 
latter. In other words, the corporation income tax is increased from 
10 per cent to 121% per cent in lieu of the repeal of the excess-profits 
tax, both changes applicable to income received after December 31, 
1921. 

It will be recalled that the Revenue act of 1918 was practically 
framed before the signing of the Armistice on November 11, 1918, 
though a number of changes were incorporated after that date and 
before the final approval on February 24, 1919. On May 20, 1919, 
soon after his return from the Paris Peace Conference and only three 
months after the Revenue act of 1918 became law, President Wilson 
in his message to Congress urged the early revision of the tax laws 
“Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Sept. 1921, p. 1207. 
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and mentioned in particular that excess-profits tax rates which were 
appropriate for war years were not appropriate for a permanent 
peace time system. He was not in favor of repealing the excess- 
profits tax, however, saying: “I take it for granted that its [our tax 
system’s |] mainstays will henceforth be the income tax, the excess-profits 
tax, and the estate tax.” In his annual message of December 7, 1920, 
he again urged “immediate consideration of the revision of our tax 
laws. Simplification of income and profits taxes has become an imme- 
diate necessity.” At least nine months before this latter date, his 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Houston, suggested to Chairman Ford- 
ney the “fundamental modification or repeal of the excess-profits tax 
at the earliest possible future date.”™ 

Professor T. S. Adams has been the principal treasury expert and 
adviser of Secretaries of the Treasury, Ways and Means Committees, 
and Finance Committees on matters of revenue legislation not only 
during the previous Democratic administration of eight years but also 
during the present administration to date. Before the American 
Economic Association, Professor Adams had previously discussed the 
excess-profits tax as a new important and permanent source of revenue, 
but by 1920 or before he was evidently convinced that it should be 
repealed—chiefly because it worked unequally as between different 
business organizations and because its administration clogged the 
internal revenue machinery and indeed threatened its breakdown.” 
That Professor Adams’ influence has been remarkable is evidenced 
by the recommendations both of President Wilson’s Secretaries of the 
Treasury and also of President Harding’s Secretary as well as by the 
bill of the Ways and Means Committee and also the bill of the Finance 
Committee, and this is especially noteworthy in view of the over- 
whelming political revolution following the somewhat bitter election 
campaign of 1920. Not all of these recommendations and bills have 
conformed exactly to Professor Adams’ published articles but the 
internal evidence of his influence is strong in each case. 

It will be recalled that the Revenue act of 1918 provided for a cor- 
poration tax of 10 per cent upon net income, after an exemption of 
$2000, in addition to the excess-profits tax. The excess-profits tax 
exempted $3000 plus 8 per cent upon invested capital and then took 
one fifth of the net income in the bracket between the exemption and 4 
profit of 20 per cent on invested capital, and two fifths of profits in 
excess of 20 per cent. In arguing for the repeal of the excess-profits 


*Annual Report for 1920, p. 32. 

*Needed Tax Reform in the United States, a series of ten articles published in 
the New York Evening Post in the summer of 1920 and later reprinted in pamphlet 
form, is one of the most informing brief discussions that has been published. 
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tax, Professor Adams had suggested as a partial substitute a tax of 
20 per cent upon the undistributed earnings of corporations and also 
upon other investments or savings. In conformity with his suggestion, 
Secretary Houston in a letter of March 17, 1920, to Chairman Fordney 
and again in his Annual Report for 1920 recommended a 20 per cent 
rate upon corporate net income, but suggested also the possible desir- 
ability of 25 per cent for the first fiscal year, 20 per cent the second 
and 15 per cent thereafter. It has been noted above that Secretary 
Mellon recommended that the corporation income tax rate be increased 
5 per cent, thereby making it 15 per cent instead of 10 per cent. The 
House, however, put the rate at 1214 per cent. Chairman Fordney 
estimated that the repeal of the excess-profits tax would reduce revenues 
by $450,000,000 but that the increase of the corporation tax by 
214, per cent would make up for $133,750,000 of the loss. 

Repeal of excess-profits tar. 'The Senate Finance Committee recom- 
mended a 15 per cent corporation tax but the repeal of the capital 
stock tax of $1 per $1000 of capital. In recommending the repeal of 
the excess-profits tax, it assumed that everyone was convinced of the 
desirability of such a change because “whatever may be its theoretical 
merits, in practice it exempts the overcapitalized corporation, falls 
more heavily upon corporations of small or moderate size than upon 
larger corporations, penalizes business conservatism, and places upon 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue tasks beyond its strength.” In con- 
firmation of this statement the committee presented the following table 
based upon the latest Treasury statistics covering all corporations 
which made full returns of invested capital: 

Taste A.—AveraGe Rate or Excess-prorirs anp INcome Taxes upon Corporations 
or Dirrerent Sizes.’ 


(Average size of corporations—measured by invested capital—earning different 
rates of profit; corporation returns made in 1919.) 


Per cent Per cent 
of net income Number Average income”and 
to invested of Invested invested profits tax 

capital corporations capital capital to net income 
Less than 5 10,689 $14,104,248,246 $1,319,511 10.99 
5to 10 21,869 15,925,632,944 729,229 11.93 
10 15 22,684 8,962,689,034 395,111 21.60 
15 20 17,388 5,482,627 ,463 315,311 33.99 
20 25 11,987 3,251,948,260 271,290 41.51 
25 7,743 3,785,581 ,785 488,904 51.22 
30 40 9,050 2,421,285,621 267,545 53.38 
40 50 4,807 1,232, 173,122 256,329 57.58 
500 75 4,911 784,254,745 159,693 62.30 
75 100 1,734 205,744,478 118,653 64.24 
100 and over 2,194 133,853,470 61,009 67.40 
Total 115,056 $56,290,039,168 $489,240 37.86 


‘Senate Report no. 275, 67 Cong, 1 Sess. p. 4 
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The recommendations of the majority of the Ways and Means 
Committee and also those of the majority of the Finance Committee 


were violently attacked by the opposition. In his minority report 
Mr. Kitchin stated : 


An analysis of the statistics contained in the detailed report as to cor- 
poration incomes and income and excess-profits taxes in the report of the 
commissioner for the calendar years 1917 and 1918—the 1918 report being 
the first and only one containing the details of corporate income and income 
and excess-profits taxes arranged in classes according to the amount of 
profits each class made—shows that 180 corporations making annually from 
$5,000,000 up to $300,000,000 and over (the Steel Corporation made over 
$500,000,000 net profits in 1918) had a net income of $2,554,000,000, 
and while paying only $203,000,000 income tax paid $848,000,000 excess- 
profits taxes, while the over 300,000 corporations making from nothing up 
to $100,000 net income yearly paid only $285,000,000 excess-profits taxes. 

One thousand and twenty-six corporations, with a net income of $4,255,- 
000,000, more than one half of the total corporate net income of all the 
817,559 corporations, while paying only $333,000,000 income tax, paid 
$1,422,000,000 of excess-profits tax; that is, paid over one half, or nearly 
two thirds, of the entire excess-profits tax, and $344,000,000 excess-profits 
tax more than the remaining 316,500 other corporations. 

An analysis of the returns as detailed in the reports of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue since January 1, 1916, up to and including the present 
commissioner’s report of July 12, 1921, will show that corporations in the 
United States made net profits to January 1, 1921, in round numbers 
$50,000,000,000—to be more exact, $47,000,000,000. After deducting all 
the taxes they paid since January 1, 1916, income, excess-profits tax, and 
other war taxes, they have a clear profit left of $38,000,000,000, more than 
four fifths of which was made by less than 10,000 corporations, and more 
than half of which was made by 1,026 of the big profiteering corporations, 
which includes the Steel Trust, the Bethlehem Steel Co., the Dupont con- 
panies, the various Standard Oil Companies, the coal combine, the woolen 
trust, the meat packers, etc. 

I trust no Democrat will join with the Republicans in this monstrous 
scheme. The 1214 per cent flat tax on corporations, even retaining the 
present exemption of $2,000, will increase the tar of the smaller and 
weaker corporations (which number about 250,000) making 6, 7, and 8 and 
10 per cent on invested capital at least 50 per cent and decrease the tazes 
of these big profiteering corporations from 33 1-3 to over 50 per cent which 
make 20, 30, 40, and 50 per cent, and over, on invested capital, which 
corporations number less than 10,000.” 


Many others in both House and Senate made statements of similar 
tenor. 

The motion of Senator Reed of Missouri to retain the excess-profits 
tax was rejected by a vote of 39 to 28, 24 Democrats and 4 Republicans 


“House report, no. 350, 67 Cong., 1 Sess., part 2, pp. 2-4. 
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voting for it. The Senate next rejected a motion to retain the tax at 
about half the former rates. On October 26, the Senate voted to 
repeal this tax upon income received after December 31, 1921, instead 
of making it effective on the income received in 1921 as favored by the 
leaders of the Finance Committee and many others. All Democrats 
and six Republicans voted against this repeal. Senator Reed then pro- 
posed that there be an excess-profits tax of 20 per cent on the 
bracket of profits between 15 per cent and 50 per cent and a 40 per 
cent tax on profits over 50 per cent. This was rejected, 42 to 31, 
whereupon he proposed a tax of 20 per cent upon profits in excess of 
50 per cent. This was rejected 42 to 33, eight Republicans voting 
for it.” About the time the American Legion was in session at 
Kansas City, Senator Reed sustained his reputation as gadfly of the 
Senate by proposing to retain the excess-profits tax in order to finance 
a soldiers’ bonus. This probably caused some senators uneasiness 
about their records but was rejected, 39 to 28. 

Corporation tax rate. The rate of the corporation tax was more 
in doubt when Congress began revenue revision than that the excess- 
profits tax would be repealed. Senator Jones of New Mexico proposed 
that instead of a 15 per cent flat rate there should be a graduated 
tax on the undistributed profits of corporations, 8 per cent on the 
first 10 per cent of net income with rates gradually increasing up to 
56 per cent on amounts of income over 60 per cent. This was rejected, 
45 to 24, four Middle Western Republicans voting for it and three 
Democrats opposing it. Then Senator Simmons proposed that in 
addition to a flat tax of 15 per cent, there should be a graduated tax 
averaging about 9 per cent on the undistributed profits of corporations 
which he estimated would yield about $60,000,000. Senator Walsh, 
Democrat of Massachusetts, proposed a graduated tax of 

10 per cent on the first $100,000 of corporate net income 

20 all over 300,000 “ 
This and another somewhat similar amendment were rejected by very 
close votes, 33 to 32 in the first case. Such a provision would not have 
required the determination of invested capital which was one of the 
greatest difficulties under the act of 1918.” 

A more or less general sales tax was another substitute that was 
proposed in lieu of excess-profits tax instead of increased corporation 
income taxes. This proposal had the support of an immense propa- 
ganda in the press of the country; in fact, this propaganda appears to 
have almost unlimited financial backing. Secretary Mellon in his letter 


“Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Oct. 29, 1921, p. 1837. 
“Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Nov. 5, 1921, p. 1937. 
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of April 30, 1921 to Chairman Fordney stated that he was not 
prepared to advocate a sales tax, but, shortly before the Finance Com- 
mittee took up the consideration of the bill, Senator Smoot proposed a 
manufacturers’ sales tax of 3 per cent. This was not so ing new; 
in 1918 he had proposed a one per cent sales tax upon consumption 
goods which he estimated would raise practically our entire revenue, 
In his proposal of last August the sales tax was not to take a rile 
quite so important and exclusive as in his previous proposal, but even 
in this case it was to be the largest of his six sources of taxation. 
His plan, which would so simplify our complex revenue laws that “any- 
body can make out his tax return,” which would “do away with about 
two thirds of the employees in the revenue service” and thus result in 
a saving of perhaps $25,000,000, was as follows ‘ig 


Income taxes (maximum rate 32 per cent).........eesseeeeccccceees $830,000,000 
10 per cent on net corporation profits...........cceececcceeeceeccecs 445,000,000 
Tebaces taxes (present rates) 225,000,000 
tames (tariff) 400,000,000 
Manufacturers’ sales tax (8 per Cent)... 1,200,000,000 
Collection of unpaid taxes, salvage, etc..........cscececcecceceececes 615,000,000 

$3,895,000,000 


Senator Moses in urging the adoption of the Smoot manufacturers’ 
sales tax said that it would “strike down the vicious principle of 
graduated taxation which appears in the pending tax bill, and which 
is but a modern legislative adaptation of the Communistic doctrine of 
Karl Marx.”” 

This proposal met so much opposition, especially from the agricul- 
tural bloc, that Senator Smoot reduced the rate from 3 per cent to 
1 per cent. This was rejected November 3 by a vote of 43 to 25, all 
voting in favor being Republicans while the opposition was made 
up of 17 Republicans and 26 Democrats. The next day Senator 
Smoot’s substitute of a business sales tax of one half of one per cent 
on gross sales exceeding $6000 a year was rejected by a vote of 46 to 
25. This time the Democrats in opposition were joined by 22 Repub- 
licans. “According to Washington press dispatches this was regarded 
as ending the effort to include a sales tax provision in the pending 
revenue measure.” In what was termed Senator Smoot’s “final plea” 
for the adoption of his amendment he said that three fourths of the 
people of the United States were in favor of the sales tax. This state- 

“Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Sept. 3, 1921, p. 1005; and Oct. 8, 1921, p. 
1529. 

“7bid., Oct. 22, 1921, p. 1728. 

™=Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Nov. 5, 1921, p. 1937. 
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ment was challenged by Senator Lenroot of Wisconsin who declared 
that the farmers and organized labor were against it and that the 
manufacturers would be against it when once they understood the 
proposition. He forecasted and later Chairman Fordney confirmed 
his statement that a sales tax would be introduced during the regular 
session of Congress as a means of financing a soldiers’ bonus.” 

But those who thought the sales tax was dead did not know Senator 
Smoot very well. “At Monday’s session of the Senate (November 7) 
which was extended to the early morning hours of the 8th, Senator 
Smoot again brought up his sales tax plan, this time offering his 
original proposal calling for a 3 per cent manufacturers’ levy, with a 
10 per cent corporation tax, a 32 per cent maximum income tax and a 
capital stock tax.” Earlier he had argued that since a sales tax was 
to be adopted in connection with the soldiers’ bonus, he thought it 
would be wise to put it into effect now in order to determine the rate 
that would be necessary to yield the money needed. This last pro- 
posal was rejected without a record vote. 

Shortly after the rejection of this midnight proposal (at 1:35 a. m. 
November 8) the Senate passed its revenue bill which was then sent 
to conference. In lieu of the repeal of the excess-profits tax it agreed 
to raise the corporation income tax from 10 per cent to 15 per cent, 
both changes effective on income received after Dec. 31, 1921. In 
the conference, however, the Senate managers receded and accepted 
the House bill rate of 121% per cent though the House conferees accept- 
ed the Senate proposal to withdraw the specific exemption of $2000 
in case of corporations having net incomes in excess of $25,000. 
Senator Jones in criticizing this action said that there was no reason 
why the wealthy could not now incorporate and never pay more than 
a 1214 per cent tax, though in introducing the bill Senator Penrose 
made a special point in his report that it provided that, if any corpo- 
ration is formed or availed of for the purpose of evading the surtax 
upon its stockholders by permitting profits to accumulate instead of 
being distributed, the stockholders shall be taxed in the same manner 
as partners." The administration of such a provision is obviously 
very uncertain and difficult. 

Though the new law follows the old law substantially in most other 
matters relating to corporations, there are a few other changes and 
proposed changes that will be mentioned. 

Foreign traders. The Senate Finance Committee retained the pro- 
posal of the House bill to tax American “foreign traders” and “foreign 

“Ibid., Nov. 5, 1921, p. 1937. 


“Ibid., Nov. 12, 1921, p. 2037. 
"See Senate Report, no. 275, 67 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 16. 
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trade corporations” only on income derived from sources within the 
United States. Both the Ways and Means Committee and the Finance 
Committee explained in their reports that the income of such traders 
was taxed both at home and abroad and that this resulted not only in 
unjust double taxation but also in inability to compete with foreign 
traders of other countries in China and elsewhere. This proposal 
provoked a contest on the floor of the Senate. Senator Simmons 
claimed that the suggestion came from sources “profoundly interested 
in advancing the interests of consolidated, coérdinated, combined and 
predatory wealth ........ and it would have been nothing more or 
less than a present out of the Treasury of the United States to that 
class of great, powerful people who control our foreign commerce, sell 
our exports abroad, and buy our imports abroad, to say nothing of 
the great international banks of the country, of something near 
$300,000,000."" The provision was defeated by a narrow majority 
of the Senate but when it got to conference the Senate’s action would 
have been overturned, according to Senator Simmons, had not he and 
Senator La Follette made a strenuous fight to prevent “the slaughter 
which had been prepared for it.” 

Life insurance companies. The new law modifies the provisions of 
the former law with reference to taxes on life insurance companies. 
There has been much litigation under the previous law and it is claimed 
that the taxes which these companies paid are inadequate. The new 
law provides that for 1921 and thereafter they shall be taxed upon 
their investment income from interest, dividends, and rents much the 
same as are other corporations upon their net income received after 
December 31, 1921, except that the life insurance companies are 
relieved of the capital stock tax.” 

Partnerships and personal service corporations. As in previous 
laws, partnerships are not taxed as corporations but each of the part- 
ners is taxed under the individual income tax sections of the law. Per- 
sonal service corporations, that is, those whose income is derived chiefly 
from the services of the chief stockholders, or where the income derived 
from invested capital is not a material part of the total, were, under 
the previous law, treated as partnerships instead of being taxed as 
corporations. The new law continues this arrangement for income 
received prior to January 1, 1922, after which these corporations 
are to be taxed like other corporations. If, however, partnerships 
or individuals in business prefer to be taxed as corporations for 1921 

*Cong. Record, Nov. 23, 1921, pp. 8994, 8995. 

"Cong. Record, Nov. 23, 1921, pp. 8994, 8995. 


*House Report, no. 350, 67 Cong. 1 Sess., p. 14, and Revenue act of 1921, 
sec. 242ff. 
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and succeeding calendar years rather than as individuals, they may 
be so taxed, provided they incorporate within four months after the 
passage of the act, that is, prior to March 23, 1922; provided 
further, that the taxable net income for 1921 was not less than 20 
per cent of the invested capital; and, provided further, that the 
capital stock tax of $1 per $1000 of invested capital is also paid. This 
provision removes one of the weightiest criticisms of the act of 1918 
because under that act the amount of the tax payable often depended 
very much upon the form of the organization as well as upon the 
amount of profits. Secretary Houston in his letter of March 17, 
1920, to Chairman Fordney of the Ways and Means Committee, 
mentioned as one illustration of the necessity of revision of the act 
of 1918 a well-known partnership which paid in 1918 nearly $1,125,000 
more taxes than it would have paid had the business been organized 
as a corporation. On the other hand corporations have frequently 
paid more than if they had been organized as partnerships.” 

Publicity of returns. One contest that developed some heat was 
over the publicity of returns. All previous income tax laws from 
1913 on have provided that returns shall be open to inspection only 
upon the order of the President, though provision was made for the 
officers of states having a state income tax to inspect corporation 
returns and for stockholders to examine annual income returns of the 
corporations in which they, as stockholders of record, own 1 per cent 
or more of the outstanding capital stock. Senator La Follette made 
at least two attempts to make returns open to public inspection and 
the vote in one case was rather close, 35 to 33. Senator Reed pro- 
posed that returns should be open “at the request of either House of 
Congress.” The Senate adopted this amendment but it was struck 
out in conference. Few acts of the conferees were subject to more 
scathing criticism than was this.” 

Title IV—Estate tax. The rates of the federal estate tax are not 
changed by the act of 1921, despite a spirited contest in the Senate 
which led to a night session and the doubling of the maximum rates on 
the larger estates by a Senate vote of 44 to 15. It will be recalled 
that the act of 1918 exempts the first $50,000 in order to arrive at the 
taxable “net estate” and then begins with a tax of 1 per cent on the 
next $50,000. The rate increases until it reaches 25 per cent on 
the part of a taxable “net estate” in excess of $10,000,000. The 


*See Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1920, p. 32. 
“Cong. Record, Nov. 22, 1921, pp. 8996 and 8997, and Nov. 23, 1921, p. 9059. 
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Senate bill did not change these rates except those on “net estates” 
in excess of $15,000,000, as follows: 


“Net estates” Rate of 
(in millions tax proposed. 
of dollars) Per cent 

15—25 30 
25—50 35 
50—100 40 
100—more 50 


The Senate also adopted by a vote of 31 to 35 an amendment of 
Senator Walsh of Massachusetts to tax gifts at the same rates at 
which “net estates” are taxed under both 1918 and 1921 acts, except 
that no deduction of $50,000 was allowed and the one per cent tax 
began on gifts in excess of $20,000. A new schedule of estate tax 
rates reaching a maximum of 50 per cent on estates in excess of 
$30,000,000 was proposed by Senator La Follette. This was rejected, 
as were his and Senator Kenyon’s proposals to tax at 10 per cent and 
15 per cent respectively the transfer of certain tax-exempt securities 
forming parts of estates. Senator Kenyon proposed that his amend- 
ment apply only to securities issued six months after the passage of 
the act and it was barely rejected, the vote being a tie, 32 to 32. 

Senator Penrose reported that the Senate conferees yielded “to the 
persuasive arguments and persistent demands of the House conferees” 
on the Senate amendments, both as regards the higher rates on estates 
and also as regards any tax on gifts. He stated that the proposed 
increased rates would not bring any additional revenue before the 
fiscal year 1924, that they would cause the distribution of estates 
before death in order to escape the tax and, furthermore, that some 
states already have inheritance taxes exceeding 25 per cent. The 
rejection of the higher estate taxes by the conferees was then given 
as a reason for the rejection of the tax on gifts. These concessions 
on the part of the Senate conferees were attacked as inconsistent and 
as a surrender to wealth by Senator Jones of New Mexico and others.” 
Neither the House nor Senate changed these or any other provisions 
agreed to by the conference. 

A new administrative provision of this title permits an executor or 
administrator to file application for discharge from personal liability 
for any estate tax not assessed within one year after the filing of the 
application, but such discharge does not release the estate from the 
lien of any tax. Under the previous law executors have been held 
personally liable for estate taxes assessed long after the closing of 


“Commercial § Financial Chronicle, Nov. 5, 1921, p. 1987; Nov. 12, p- 2037; 
Cong. Record, Nov. 22 and 23, pp. 8992 and 9072. 
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estates.” An attempt has been made in the new law also to prevent 
discrimination in taxing the estates of missionaries merely because 
they reside in foreign countries. 

Title V—Taz on telegraph and telephone messages. (Transporta- 
tion tax omitted.) The most significant change in this title is the 
omission of the tax on transportation. It will be recalled that under 
the Revenue act of 1918 amounts paid for freight were taxed 3 per 
cent, amounts paid for express shipments 1 cent for each 20 cents or 
fraction thereof, amounts paid for passenger and Pullman tickets 
8 per cent, and amounts paid for transportation of oil by pipe line 
also 8 per cent. 

It has been noted above that Secretary Mellon at first opposed the 
removal of the tax on transportation unless Congress could find a 
suitable substitute because he said it yielded about $330,000,000 a year 
in revenue. The Administration later seemed inclined to do all it 
could for the railroads on the theory that the revival of their finances 
and facilities was the key to general economic improvement. Conse- 
quently, after the conference of Administration leaders on August 9, 
Secretary Mellon advocated repeal of half the transportation taxes 
January 1, 1922, and the other half a year later. The Senate accepted 
this recommendation but the conferees accepted the House provision 
to repeal transportation taxes, effective January 1, 1922. Mr. 
Fordney estimated that this action would cause a loss in revenue 
of $262,000,000. 

This title retains the tax of 5 cents upon telephone, telegraph, cable 
and radio messages upon which the charge is 15 to 50 cents and 10 
cents where the charge is greater, as well as the tax of 10 per cent 
on the amounts paid for leased wires but it omits the provisions relative 
to the taxes on insurance. 

Title VI—Taax on beverages. This title has to do not only with 
soft drinks but also with alcoholic liquors diverted to beverage pur- 
poses or for use in manufacture. In order to aid in the enforcement 
of the law the Treasury Department suggested and the Senate bill 
provided for doubling the tax on liquors diverted to unlawful purposes. 
It also provided for the concentration of liquors in fewer government 
warehouses. Senator Willis, Republican of Ohio, charged that, in 
the bill as adopted by the conferees and as later enacted into law, 
the “conferees have agreed absolutely to wipe out the amendments 
that were written by the Senate and to adopt the House provision.” 
Senator Smoot explained that the Senate conferees were forced to 
accede to the House conferees because the latter “did not want to tax 
whiskey sold by a drug store as a beverage, because they designated it 

“House Report no. 350, 67 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 15. 
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as medicine.” As the law stands, it provides for a tax of $2.20 per 
gallon upon spirits in bond or upon those produced in or imported into 
the United States, and $4.20 additional if diverted to beverage pur- 
poses or for use in manufacture. 

Light manufacturers’ taxes are imposed upon sirups and carbonated 
gas used in the production of soda fountain drinks and similar prep- 
arations in lieu of the so-called “nuisance taxes” levied by the former 
law upon soda fountain drinks, ice cream, sundaes, etc. The old 
taxes were difficult to administer and it was estimated that dealers 
held back from the government 30 per cent of the amounts due. 
Chairman Fordney estimated that the change in the House bill meant 
a yearly loss of $24,000,000, but he counted on $10,000,000 from a 
license tax of $10 on each seller of soft drinks, a provision eliminated 
by the Senate. 

Title VII—Taxes on cigars, tobacco, and manufactures thereof. 
This title of the old law is reénacted substantially without change. 

Title VIII—Tax on admissions and dues, is also substantially a 
reénactment of the corresponding title in the former law except that 
under the new law the exemption from the tax is extended to a larger 
class of benefit performances and, furthermore, no tax is collected from 
persons admitted free and those admitted at reduced rates are taxed 
on the basis of the amount paid. 

Title 1X—Excise taxes. The new law takes the tax off of some 
sporting goods, chewing gum, cosmetics, proprietary medicines and 
some other goods; reduces the tax on candy from 5 to 3 cents per 
pound and in general cuts the tax from 10 per cent to 5 per cent on 
the excess price of expensive carpets, clothing, lighting fixtures, etc., 
besides eliminating some articles and changing the basis for others. 
The most renumerative taxes, are retained, namely, those on automo- 
biles, motorcycles, tires, and accessories. Many inconsistencies appear 
in this title, for example, why should candy be taxed and chewing gum 
be exempted, or cameras be taxed and billiard balls be exempted, or 
automatic slot-device vending machines be taxed 5 per cent while 
automatic slot-device weighing machines are taxed 10 per cent. Pro- 
fessor Adams and Senator Smoot have pointed out not only these but 
other inconsistencies. In a title which deals with such a miscellany as 
does this, only typical cases can be mentioned here. 

Title X—Special taxes on miscellaneous occupations, tobacco manu- 
facturers, narcotics, etc., has not been greatly changed. The first 
section of this title provides for the same capital stock tax as that 
in the former law, namely, $1 for each $1000 of the fair average value 

“Cong. Record, Nov. 23, 1921, pp. 9067 and 9068. 
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of capital stock in excess of $5000. The Ways and Means Committee 
proposed a limitation of fifteen months for the assessment of this tax, 
and the Finance Committee proposed to eliminate it entirely, but the 
Senate restored it after a contest and it was retained by the con- 
ference. 

Title XI—Stamp taxes, and Title XII—Tazx on employment of 
child labor,” are substantially reénactments of corresponding titles. 

Title XIII—General administrative provisions. At least one 
change of much importance is provided for under this title. 

Final determination. One of the most serious indictments against 
the excess-profits tax of 1918, though not the one commonly empha- 
sized, is the clogging of the administration of all income and profits 
taxes because of the difficulty of determining invested capital upon 
which these taxes depend. The Bureau of Internal Revenue has had 
its burdens increased enormously by tax laws of recent years, and, in 
spite of the great expansion of its staff, it has not been able to keep 
up with its work. Part of this is due to the fact that it has a rapid 
turnover of personnel because many of those whom it has trained have 
resigned for much more lucrative positions in private practice. Fur- 
thermore, whenever a court decision or a ruling of the Commissioner 
reversed some former ruling, thousands of cases that were supposed to 
have been settled were reopened and the process of settlements was then 
begun all over again. As a result no one has known when any assess- 
ment was finally settled and the Bureau has fallen almost hopelessly 
behind with its work. The new law makes provision for the final deter- 
mination of tax cases by agreement between the taxpayer and the 
Commissioner so that they will not be reopened by later rulings 
except upon showing of fraud, malfeasance or misrepresentation ma- 
terially affecting the case. This change may work some injustice but 
doubtless it will lessen much injustice, also. That it is really one of 
the major changes brought about by the new law may be indicated by 
the accompanying tables which show how far the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue got behind with the administration of the taxes. 


“The question of the constitutionality of this title of the former law is now before 
the Supreme Court. 
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STaTEMENT oF ConpDITION oF Worx, Income-Tax Unrt, Ave. 81, 1921.3 


Total 
a ey Total returns audited Balance to be audited 
led 
or to be Number | Per cent Number Per cent 
handled 
Personal 
1917 830,000 827,702 | 99.7 2,298 0.3 
1918 660,000 627,227 | 95.0 32,773 5.0 
1919 850,000 285,953 | 34.0 564,047 66.0 
1920 890,000 168 | 889,832 100.0 
Total 3,230,000 | 1,741,050 | 54.0 1,488,950 46.0 
Corporation: | 
1917 323,138 305,417 | 94.5 17,721 5.5 
1918 368,290 278,323 | 75.6 89,967 24.4 
1919 368,222 | 133,351 36.2 234,971 63.8 
1920 349,500 gE 2,734 8 346,766 99.2 
Total 1,409,250 | 719,825 51.1 689,425 48.9 


?The personal returns do not include the smaller returns which are handled largely 
in the collectors’ offices. Many of the returns shown as “to be audited” were in 
various stages of progress. 


Pennine, Oct. 21, 1921. 


Number Amount 
Abatement of taxes assessed but not paid......... 27,519 $615,181,744 
Credit claimed on account of alleged previous over-  saiishd 
Refund of taxes paid... 79,612 253,689,606 


*Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1921, pp. 27, 28. 


Tax Simplification Board. This title provides also for a Tax 
Simplification Board to consist of three members to represent the 
public and to be appointed by the President and three officers or 
employees of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. They are to investigate 
the procedure of, and the forms used by, the Bureau and make recom- 
mendations for simplification. The members of the board are to 
serve without pay and the board is to cease to exist December 31, 1924. 

Unnecessary investigations. One section of this title attempts to 
meet the complaints of taxpayers relative to unnecessarily frequent 
examinations and investigations by revenue agents by prohibiting more 
than one inspection of the taxpayer’s books a year, except by special 
written order of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
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Mention has been made elsewhere of other administrative changes, 
for example, of those relative to the consolidation of Liberty bond tax 
exemptions, the requirement of returns from all having gross incomes 
of $5000 or over, regardless of the amount of net income, and the 
relief from personal liability granted executors of estates under certain 
conditions. 

Title XV—General provisions, contains a miscellany of sections 
technically repealing the titles of the former law, increasing the Victory 
note authorization from $7,000,000,000 to $7,500,000,000 as an 
aggregate that may be outstanding at any one time, and increasing the 
Treasury Savings Certificate limit so that an individual may pur- 
chase $5,000 instead of only $1,000 of such securities in a year. The 
new issues of these securities bear about 414 per cent interest and are 
exempt from taxation, hence, persons with large incomes are not 
permitted to buy them in unlimited amounts. 


Comments and Conclusions 


Except as noted in the opening paragraph of this article, the 
Revenue act of 1921 does not change greatly the Revenue act of 1918. 
It is a distinct disappointment to the chiefs of the party which controls 
overwhelmingly both houses of Congress, as well as the other branches 
of the federal government, especially in that it does not lower substan- 
tially the high surtax rates upon individual incomes. This is due to the 
influence exerted by agricultural and labor interests upon a sufficient 
number of Republican senators to force compromises upon the leaders, 
though the latter succeeded in nullifying several such compromises in 
the joint conference of Senate and House representatives. The leaders 
were successful, however, in repealing the much abominated excess- 
profits tax, in reducing the tax on capital gains of those having net 
incomes in excess of $31,000, in providing for offsetting net losses 
of one year against net gains of following years, in providing for the 
final settlement of tax cases, and in making numerous other changes 
of more or less significance. 

Though income and profits taxes will not hereafter hold the same 
relative importance among federal revenues that they have held during 
the past few years, they still remain the mainstay of the system. The 
tariff has been raised, it is true, but there is no prospect that con- 
sumption taxes will again form practically the entire source of federal 
receipts as they did prior to 1913. The sixteenth amendment is only 
one reason for this; another very important one is that the needs of 
the government are now so much greater than they were before the 
war that such revenues are entirely inadequate unless we shall adopt 
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some general sales tax such as one of the proposals of Senator Smoot. 
Many business interests apparently favor such taxes and sometimes 
the propaganda for them seems about as strong as that for the repeal 
of the excess-profits tax, but the opposition from the laboring classes 
and the farmers will probably be more active and effective in this case 
than it was for the retention of the profits tax. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the soldiers’ bonus can be used to overcome this opposition, 
in fact, there is no telling in what various ways, and for how many 
purposes, the proposed bonus is to be used as stalking horse. Beer, 
as well as a sales tax, has already been proposed.” 

Despite the fact that few changes have been made in the new revenue 
law, some of them are notable improvements. That providing for 
final settlement of tax cases by agreement between the taxpayer and the 
Commissioner has been recommended by the Treasury Department for 
several years and will do much to unclog the administrative machinery. 
Very important, also, and eminently just is the allowing of net losses 
of one year to be offset against net income of future years. These two 
changes and the limitation of the tax on capital gain to 121% per cent 
in certain cases will do much to unburden business and to remove 
the serious check upon transfers of property. The allowing of 6 per 
cent interest upon overpayments of taxes in the hands of the govern- 
ment during settlement of claims and the arrangement for determining 
loss or gain in involuntary cases of exchange of property are much 
more fair to the taxpayer than were the former practices. The new 
law does not, however, go nearly so far as the British act of August 
1921 which provides for refunding taxes on paper excess profits that 
later proved to be in excess of real profits when goods were sold 
at much below former inventory prices, upon which profits of earlier 
years had been based. The provision for the relief of executors and 
administrators from personal liability for the tax after due notice is 
reasonable. The requirement of returns from all having gross incomes 
of $5000 or over, regardless of amount of net income, ought to prevent 
some evasion and the Simplification Board should be able to suggest 
some improvements in administration. Numerous cases formerly left 
to the rulings of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue are specifically 
provided for in the new statute so that this, with the repeal of the 
excess-profits tax which occasioned a large part of the “Commissioner- 
made law,” will narrow the scope of that official’s rulings somewhat 
but still leave it relatively large. 

The increased personal exemptions for heads of families and de- 
pendents will be welcome to all taxpayers, especially the smaller ones, 


“What possibilities this suggests for a slogan in the fall elections this year, for 
example, “Bonus, beer and sales taxes!” 
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and are probably not without political significance. The exemption 
of $300 in dividends and interest from building and loan associations 
is of doubtful propriety though not very important. The failure to 
tax large gifts as much as inheritances, as provided by the Senate bill 
but struck out in conference, leaves a large opportunity for the evasion 
of the estate tax, an opportunity which is great in any case. The 
similar fate of the Treasury’s proposal with reference to increased 
taxes on liquors withdrawn from warehouses for unlawful purposes is 
a sad comment not only upon the violators but also upon the makers 
of the law. 

- One very noteworthy feature in the preparation and enactment of 
the new law was the almost constant consultation by the Treasury and 
also by the revenue committees with a well-known and able authority 
on taxation, Professor T. S. Adams, who had served in a similar 
capacity during the preceding administration. Another fact, not so 
complimentary to those responsible for procedure, was that the ma- 
jority of the Ways and Means Committee excluded all members of the 
minority party from its sessions while framing the bill, entirely con- 
trary to the procedure of the same committee under the control of 
the other party during the previous administration. Another practice 
exhibited, not new but none the less reprehensible, was that of nullifying 
in the conference committee, whose sessions are more or less secret 
and without record, the will of the majority which the conferees are 
supposed to represent. It was charged and it appears that in one 
instance after another the majority members of the Senate conferees 
reversed the action of the Senate, not because they were hard pressed 
by the House conferees, but because they were not in sympathy with 
the modifications which the agricultural bloc had forced upon them. 
It appears that in the case of the surtax rates they were prevented 
from thus receding only by virtue of the fact that the House reversed 
its own vote and instructed its representatives to accept the Senate 
amendment. 

The real contests in the recent tax revision were over the taxes upon 
wealth, including taxes upon corporations. If government expendi- 
tures could be reduced to a pre-war basis of three quarters of a billion 
dollars a year, excluding postal expenditures balanced by postal re- 
ceipts, revenue revision would be a comparatively delightful task. But 
despite reductions which have been made and further ones which will be 
made, notably in connection with War and Navy Departments, the 
Shipping Board, and federal control of transportation, our expendi- 
tures will probably be several billions annually for some time to 
come. The interest on our war debt alone is nearly a billion dollars, 
or greater than the total net expenditure before the war, and there is 
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no present prospect of repayment of the European debt, even if 
that were desirable. No one knows how much more the United States 
government is going to be called on to aid the railroads and the 
farmers of the country, not to mention European peoples or nations 
and others who may need help. In any case, it appears that large 
revenues will probably be necessary for some years and taxes will con- 
sequently be what we call heavy, though really very light as compared 
with those in European countries. Furthermore, the economic de- 
pression reduces the yields of taxes, especially income, profits, and 


luxury taxes, without any reduction of rates. As a result, the repeal . 


of taxes cannot go very far without the necessity of substituting other 
taxes to meet requirements. The rub comes when it is suggested that 
anybody pay higher taxes in these troublous times. 

Whether the excess-profits tax should have been repealed or revised 
is a debatable question, though the weight of authority was on the 
side of repeal. There is no doubt that, as in force under the law of 
1918, it was inequitable as between under-capitalized and over-capi- 
talized corporations, also, as between corporations and partnerships 
or individual businesses in some cases. It also caused extravagance, 
especially in connection with high surtaxes in cases of distribution of 
income, and made the law difficult of administration, because of the 
complexities of determining invested capital and a proper assessment. 
The tax is correct in principle, however, and the amendments of the 
new law regarding final determination of tax, the offsetting of losses 
of one year against gains of succeeding years, the permissions of part- 
nerships to incorporate in order to reduce their taxes and other 
provisions go a long way toward removing the grounds for some 
criticisms against it. Other defects could be eliminated and the ex- 
perience and records accumulated in the past few years ought to make 
its administration progressively more satisfactory and equitable. The 
writer is in some doubt as to how much weight should be given to what 
are admitted to be grave administrative reasons for its repeal. The 
experience and arguments of Professor Adams and others are worthy 
of much consideration but the propaganda for repeal has been so 
widespread, so prolonged and apparently so well-financed and inter- 
ested, that disinterested advocates of repeal must have been really 
embarrassed by the support which their views have received. Much 
the same might be said with reference to the propaganda for a sales 
tax and for reduction of the surtax. It is worthy of note that the 
propaganda against the excess-profits tax enlisted the support of the 
great majority of smaller, as well as of larger, corporations and 
businesses, although the partial substitute for it, the increase in the 
corporation income tax, results in heavier taxes upon practically all 
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corporations making less than 10 per cent. In times like these, it is 
probable that many corporations will net less than this, though per- 
haps some of them would rather pay heavier taxes now than take the 
risk of excess-profits taxes in more prosperous years. 

In his annual report for 1921, published after the passage of the 
revenue law, Secretary Mellon argues at unusual length against high 
surtaxes and estate taxes. The arguments are the usual ones. By 
being high these taxes defeat themselves as producers of revenue and, 
furthermore, they militate against saving, hinder business and in the 
long run hurt the masses even more than the wealthy. It is stated, for 
instance, that such taxes increase the rents of the poor as well as of 
everybody else, because mortgage loans are not tax-exempt and con- 
sequently funds for building are not available in sufficient quantities. 
Secretary Mellon estimates that there are $10,000,000,000 of tax- 
exempt securities in the United States into which the well-to-do may 
invest rather than pay the higher surtaxes. Others have made much 
higher estimates. It is evident that no one paying 73 per cent or even 
58 per cent upon the upper bracket of his income will invest in 6 per 
cent or even 10 per cent taxable railroad or industrial securities so 
long as 5 per cent state and municipal tax-exempt bonds may be 
bought at par or thereabouts. He suggests a constitutional amend- 
ment, but it will probably be some time before three fourths of the 
state legislatures can be prevailed upon to ratify a federal provision 
that would weaken so materially the credit of themselves and of their 
various municipalities. The present writer is not entirely certain 
that the Supreme Court would now hold, since the adoption of the 
sixteenth amendment, that the federal government cannot tax the 
income from state and municipal bonds and also the income received 
by employees of states and their subdivisions.” If this is not to be 
tested and if an amendment cannot be adopted, it is almost futile or 
worse to attempt to collect the higher surtaxes of the present law. 

Aside from the matter of Treasury receipts, there is some truth, 
though of course no one knows just how much, in the contention that 
high income and inheritance taxes check thrift, prevent the expansion 
of business and thus hurt all classes of people. Secretary Mellon 
says the small-propertied classes are injured more than those who pay 
the taxes. There is certainly great need for additional capital now, 
especially in Europe and the undeveloped parts of the world though, 
unfortunately, neither we nor Europe seem able to make proper use 
of what capital we already have. Both could greatly increase pro- 
duction with existing capital if our industrial forces and credit were 
effectively organized and still more if we diverted less to destructive 
“See arguments in Seligman’s Income Taz, especially chapters 5 and 6. 
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purposes. Frankly, the present writer is in doubt as to what are 
proper rates for income and inheritance taxes under present circum- 
stances. The rates of the act of 1918 are not excessive from the 
standpoint of ability to pay, but the surtax rates are not practical 
administratively, especially with the existing situation in respect to 
tax-exempt securities. While not agreeing with all that Secretary 
Mellon says, it is believed that he is within the truth when he says that 
combined income tax rates of 40 per cent for 1922 and of 33 per cent 
for 1923 and thereafter are sufficiently high. 

Who shall bear the burden of taxes and in what proportion is a 
perennial question and the answer depends much upon who holds the 
reins of power. ‘There has been a revolution in this control in the 
United States since the last law was enacted, though not as much of a 
revolution as some seemed to think. Just how far further changes will 
be made during the regular session of Congress will depend in large 
part upon how far the leaders think they can go without causing too 
much reaction and this, in turn, will depend much upon the weather 
in the West and in Europe. 

Roy G. Brakey. 

University of Minnesota. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


General Works, Theory and Its History 


Principles of Economics. By F. M. Tayztor. (New York: The 
Ronald Press Company. 1921. Pp. ix, 577.) 

All those charged with the administration of our enormous courses 
in general theory of economics have been greatly interested in the 
experimental methods of text-writing and teaching which Professor 
Taylor has carried on at the University of Michigan. This is the 
first edition of his book offered to the general public, though its proto- 
type was first used in that university some fifteen years ago and it has 
been revised almost annually since. This experimental “trial and 
error” process the author proposes to continue for some time to come. 
As stated in the preface the body of doctrine presented “is, on the 
whole, rather markedly orthodox.” The fact that a text so developed 
should show this result is hardly without significance—especially 
since a “small army of young men have assisted in teaching it” during 
its period of growth. It is “intended only for use as a textbook” and 
interest in its content deepens when it is remembered that not only 
has it been sixteen years in the making while subject to the test of 
actual classroom use, but its author has had long teaching experience, 
thirty-four years in elementary economics and twenty-eight in advanced 
courses in economic theory. 

As a textbook, then, the volume contains much less introductory 
and historical matter than is generally offered. It plunges almost at 
once into a survey of the existing economic order. We are told that at 
Ann Arbor it is the practice to use a supplementary book on economic 
organization. Again the familiar chapters on practical problems are 
lacking. The book “is intended to perform just one special function 
in the student’s economic education, namely, helping him to master 
the body of principles, mostly quite abstract, which are generally held 
by economic authorities.” The preface claims for it the further merit 
that it differs from most other texts in laying “more stress on securing 
for the student a very definite mastery of the accepted body of 
economic principles—such mastery as the student of Chemistry or 
Physics is expected to acquire.” 

The proportions of the book may be briefly indicated. The pre- 
liminary analysis of the factors of production, of money, banking, 
speculation, and insurance, covers the first 225 pages; the discussion 
of value and price is assigned 150 pages; monetary theory, 45 pages; 
the theory of distribution, 65 pages; a critique of the present order, 
60 pages. It will be noted that the treatment of distribution is very 
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brief, almost a summary one. Rent, interest, wages, and profits march 
by at an average rate of 12 pages each. By contrast the treatment 
of value and price makes heavy demands on space as it does on the 
patience and sustained interest of the student. The critical chapters 
carry a conclusion favorable to existing institutions: 

The results are certainly below the best conceivable. Nevertheless, while 
great improvements are needed, are possible, and ought to be effected, we 
must still hold that a verdict for the substantial soundness of the system 
is practically inevitable. We may add that a thoroughly humane despot 
with power to substitute any other system thus far proposed, might very 
probably—if he took all the facts into consideration—decide that the 
system now operating was on the whole the very best one possible. 

Judged as a text, doubts of its effectiveness are aroused by consider- 
ation of the unreal character of some of the illustrations employed. 
Thus on page 127 we have a table with eight columns and twenty-seven 
lines to illustrate varying conditions of return in production. It con- 
tains “the asswmed conditions and the asswmed general results of our 
series of imaginary experiments.” Yet this highly artificial table 
serves as the basis of discussion in at least three chapters. Again in 
the treatment of value and price carried through seven chapters, we 
begin by impressing the student with its “abstract and hypothetical 
character.”” We make large assumptions: 

First, that each man taking place in the exchange process is an ideal or 
perfect economic man. His feelings and motives are predominantly, if 
not wholly, concerned with getting the maximum of satisfactions for him- 
self and they consistently remain so from day to day and year to year, 
all other motives such as charity and sympathy being shut out. The man 
has also full knowledge of market conditions and excellent, not to say 
perfect, judgment in making decisions. And his actions are entirely free 
of caprice, passion, and prejudice, so that he would naturally buy always 
in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest (p. 249). 

This perfect man operates then in a perfect market where perfect 
competition prevails and “is supposed to carry the principles of com- 
petition to its logical conclusion—to continue competing so long as 
there is a surplus of immediate economic advantage over the sacri- 
fices made.” It should be added that the discussion of price proceeds 
from these assumptions through three stages: the immediate process 
of price determination—market price; the intermediate process— 
normal price; and the ultimate processes. The present reviewer can 
see no necessity for and no pedagogic gain arising from such a wide 
departure from the real world and actual market conditions. It makes 
a vast demand on the student intellect of “but limited reach and power” 
to imagine clearly such hypothetical conditions which have no place 
in his personal experiences and it calls for a prolonged maintenance 
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of the class interest and capacity for sustained logical assault on 
difficulties to carry these artificially created men, markets and competi- 
tive conditions through seven chapters and three stages of reasoning. 
Such hypothetical reasoning smacks of the philosopher and the study 
rather than of the economist, the factory, and the market place. Will 
not a mastery of economic principles similar to that of the student in 
physics and chemistry be best acquired by similarly concrete realistic 
methods? The “abstract principles” of our subject are based on the 
facts of industry, not on philosophical abstractions and assumptions. 
And they are most useful when this essential relation is positively 
presented throughout the introductory course. Only through this 
method of approach do they become usable guides to conduct for the 
business man and the citizen in the turmoil of industrial and political 
life. 

There are numerous, rather elaborate diagrams which do not illus- 
trate actual industrial conditions, but are helpful through analogy, 
if at all. Extensive use is made of problems and examples for student 
solution. These are frequently inserted in the chapters. They are 
obviously very carefully considered and selected and make up quite 
the best collection the writer has examined. Frequently, however, he 
has felt doubtful as to the possibility of their solution on the basis 
of the matter previously presented. Seemingly, the intent is to arouse 
the student’s interest in further difficulties as well as sustain and clarify 
his attack on present problems. 

Throughout the book there is a sturdy, sustained and effective attack 
on persistent, current economic fallacies to which every war-worn 
teacher of elementary economics will give ungrudging praise. If we 
could throw down and obliterate these hoary “old men of the sea,” 
our efforts would be justified. If this book carries out its promise 
in aiding that endeavor, the labor expended on its development will be 
deemed well spent. 

Cuaruzs E. Persons. 

College of Business Administration 

Boston University 
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Amoroso, L. Lezioni di economie matematica. (Bologna: Zanichelli. 1921. 
Pp. 472.) 


Lezioni di matematica finanziaria, raccolte della Professora 
Emma Sciolette. Vol. I. (Naples: Gennaro Mago. 1921. Pp. 208.) 


Arnot, P. Wie studiert man Nationalékonomie? (Frankfurt a. M.: 
Blazek & Bergmann. 1921. Pp. 28.) 


Bastiat, F. Economic sophisms. Translated by P. J. Srirtinc. (New 
York: Putnam. 1921. Pp. xii, 230. $1.75.) 
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von Béum-Bawerx, E. Kapital und Kapitalzins. Three vols. Fourth 
edition (Jena: Fischer. 1921.) 


Carver, T. N. Principles of national economy. (Boston: Ginn. 1921. 
Pp. vi, 773. $3.00.) 

This is an amplification of Professor Carver’s Principles of Political 
Economy reviewed in the December, 1919, issue of this Review, pages 
796-797. Together with Elementary Economics reviewed in the June 
issue, 1921, pages 274-277, it comprises a series of texts the general 
content and philosophy of which are alike. As compared with the text 
first mentioned, the present volume is divided into the same eight parts 
and, except in parts one and two, the chapter headings are generally 
identical. There are additional chapters on taxation: The shifting of 
taxation and the minimum sacrifice theory of taxation based on pre- 
viously published papers of the author, and the concluding chapters 
include labor programs and the limits of state interference The sub- 
stance of the first will be familiar to followers of Professor Carver's 
writings. 

Other changes are confined to amplification of previous discussions or 
a presentation of later developments. Examples are found in a compli- 
mentary reference to the eighteenth amendment, in an enlarged discussion 
of the functioning of the federal farm loan system, and in the favorable 
consideration of our restrictive immigration policy. Key chapters such 
as: The balancing of the factors of production; The battle of the 
standards; and Constructive liberalism suffer no significant changes. A 
few critically evaluated titles for collateral reading follow each part. 


C. E. P. 


FrapensurGH, A. G. Elements of economics. (New York: Scribner's. 
1921. Pp. xvi, 364.) 


Frankuin, H. G. The economics of laissez faire. A new exposition of 
the present economic régime. Part I. (Buffalo, N. Y.: Author. 1920. 
Pp. 164.) 

The author of this tiny sexto-decimo volume sets before himself two 
tasks: (1) to add to our knowledge of the causes of the cycles of alter- 
nate prosperity and depression; and (2) to contribute to current theories 
of distribution. The first of these tasks is performed in a way that is 
interesting and suggestive, though quite unsupported—in this volume at 
least—by any statistical evidence. The second of these tasks is to 
demonstrate the error of the marginal-productivity theories of wages and 
interest. In the latter part of his book he thus deviates far from the 
orthodox economics which most of us accept. 

The portion of the book likely to prove of greatest value, to orthodox 
economists at least, consists of chapters 2 and 8. In these the author 
ascribes industrial depressions to the increase of industrial equipment at 
a rate greater than the increase of labor supply. The financing of the 
construction of this excessive equipment by bank-loans instead of by 
individual or corporate savings from income leads to price increases and 
ultimately to panics. The author’s method of explaining why the prices 
of goods rise more than wages will prove to be a genuine contribution, if 
verified. 

The book as a whole represents an effort to analyze the demand side 
of economic phenomena. It is, therefore, unfortunate that the author's 
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apparent unfamiliarity with economic literature and method should have 
led him into errors that are both so numerous and so glaring. The 
obviousness of these various incidental errors is likely to prevent the 
essay from receiving the attention which it otherwise merits. 

Donatp S. Tucker. 


Give, C. Premiéres notions d’économie politique. (Paris: Michel. 1921. 
Pp. 185.) 


Goven, G. W. Wealth and work. (London: Philip. 1921. Pp. 260.) 


pe Greer, G. L’économie sociale d’aprés la méthode historique et au point 
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or suggested by the events of the Great War. The treatment of the 
banking system of the United States has been entirely rewritten in 
view of the great and rapid changes that took place during its course. 
That of paper money has been extended so as to include an account of 
the war issues.”’ In this rewriting, the chapter on “Some problems of legis- 
lation in banking’”’ has been omitted, though sections from it find place 
elsewhere. Sections have been omitted in the discussions of bimetallism 
and in the description of foreign currencies. A new chapter at the 
close of Book III, Proposals for monetary reform, discusses in turn: 
the multiple standard; control of prices through the alternate expansion 
and contraction of government paper currency; and the stabilized dollar, 
with conclusions adverse to each, mainly on the basis of the unpredicta- 
bility of the results, popular misunderstanding and the resulting danger 
of ill-advised political action, and the additional uncertainties which such 
schemes would inject into domestic and international business relations. 
The final statement reads that the simple gold standard “is not a perfect 
arrangement; but it is the best workable one that is available.” 

There is new terminology in the discussion of market value and in the 
treatment of value and marginal utility. The phrase “marginal vendi- 
bility” is introduced since “the common formulation by economists that 
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price depends on marginal utility tacitly ignores the effects of inequality. 
The term “vendibility” points to the dominant position of the price at 
which the last item is sold, and makes no implication concerning the 
satisfactions secured by the person who pays this price” (p. 123). In 
the discussion of elasticity and inelasticity of demand, the phrase “elas- 
ticity of demand is unity” is applied to the case in which the total 
spent for a commodity remains unaltered irrespective of price changes. 
The increased precision of statement thus made possible will be welcomed 
by all users of the text. C. E. P. 
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Il Fallimento della Politica Annonaria. By Umserrto Ricci. (Flor- 
ence: “La Voce.” 1921. Pp. 493.) 

Among the books which look back upon the period of the war and 
seek to assess the policies and conduct of those in charge of our govern- 
ments, this work may take today an important place. Whether its 
moral was or was not in the author’s mind before he undertook his 
study—its critics would surely say that it was—the book collects and 
interprets so many precise data of a significant sort that it may fairly 
claim to be reckoned with. 

First discarding popular explanations of the cause of high prices, 
the author points to the increased issue of paper money in Italy and 
the reduced store of commodities, covering familiar ground in describ- 
ing their evil effects. He then sets about to dissect unsparingly the 
powers of both national and provincial governments for remedying 
a situation for which he regards the national government as largely to 
blame. The provincial governments, when they forbade exportation 
of various goods to other provinces, brought about a waste of goods 
and reduced the utility to be derived therefrom. When the central 
government granted favors to consumers’ coédperatives, which were 
trying to fight the middlemen, it indicated its preference for inexpert 
as against expert management. In general, every act of interference 
by the state soon had to be followed by more interference. Every en- 
forced reduction in the price of an article tended to increase the con- 


sumption of it directly or indirectly and to decrease the production 
of it. 
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The system of rationing he especially attacks. It required or at 
least involved a meddlesome control over crops. It compelled a level- 
ing of tastes—not, for instance, till the very end of the war were desir- 
able exceptions made in the interest of the sick—and an equalization 
of quantities consumed. The well-to-do could always evade the laws 
by eating as often as they wished at restaurants. While one person 
might have more meat and less sugar than he wished, another would 
have more sugar and less meat. Consumers turned to substitutes, the 
increased demand for which sent their prices up to a height much 
beyond that reached by comparable commodities. To illustrate this 
situation the author cites impressive figures. 

Largely, the book is an attack on the bureaucracy, the numbers of 
whom were enormously increased in the war time. They were careless, 
incompetent, inexperienced; the machine of which they formed a part 
became too complicated to manage. Meat, cereals, etc., got lost, went 
into hiding; expensive methods were devised to recover them. While 
goods were in the government’s mismanaging hands, loss and deterio- 
ration ensued. Hence the consumer’s rightful expectations were not 
met. Whoever violated the rules was subject to various penalties, 
costly to administer and ineffective. 

The effects on producers were not less disturbing. Their costs re- 
maining high while the prices of their products were fixed, they lessened 
production of the very things most in request. Prices are interde- 
pendent. Every blow is reflected. Calves were killed young, though 
secrecy was necessary, or a lie. When the price of olive oil, the food, 
was fixed low, more oil was diverted to industrial uses. Farm hands 
could not be forced to work and would turn to other employments when 
wages were threatened. In agriculture, in shipping, on the railroads, 
government control brought annoyance and disorganization. Contra- 
dictory orders appeared when control became excessive and got out of 
hand. A law, for example, permitted the exportation of cheese, if an 
amount twice as great was imported. A dealer could import 10,000 
quintals if he could prove that he had exported 5,000, and could 
export 5,000 if he could prove that he had imported 10,000! The 
remedy for this absurdity proved almost as bad as the absurdity itself. 

In general, the service of supplying what the people needed was 
costly, because bungling. The rural sections, in particular, were 
burdened for the sake of the city; producers were persecuted and pro- 
duction fell. The corruption of the bureaucracy took on many forms. 
The initial error, however, and the constant error, was that the govern- 
ment insisted on drastic control when a system of economic liberty, 
especially for the fixing of prices, would have been of vastly greater 
benefit to the people. 

Carefully as the book is written, skilful as its arguments are, its 
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tone often challenges opposition. The reviewer, for one, would like 
to examine the case for the negative stated by a protagonist as skilful 
as Professor Ricci. 


Rosert F. Foerster. 
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The author dates the beginning of cotton manufacture in the South 
at about 1880. “The return to specie payments, bringing confidence to 
enterprise, showed itself in the veritable boom of the fall of 1879, precip- 
itating events in the South as all over the nation. In 1880, southern 
railway building took on new life, roads in financial difficulties being 
reorganized and narrow gauge being changed to broad gauge. Southern- 
ers were accumulating a little surplus cash, as was indicated by their 
ability to go again to Saratoga and other watering places” (p. 74). 
By 1895, “the industry carried its own excuse for being, and nothing 
more than economic motives were necessary to its encouragement” 
(p. 151). 

Many factors were involved in the new development. Sometimes mills 
built before 1880 had a social bearing attracting to the industry enter- 
prise and communities with no former manufacturing tradition. Proxim- 
ity to raw materials, unremunerative farming during the early eighties, 
quest for new sources of profit, low prices of materials, exemption of 
factories and of machines from taxation, the desire to give occupation 
to the unemployed labor of the regions, and many other factors functioned 
as causes. 

Regarding the early employment of child labor the author says: 
“Search has failed to reveal one instance of protest against their working, 
but, on the other hand, cotton manufacturing was hailed as a boon 
especially because it gave means of livelihood to women and children. 
Poverty-stricken, the South was mustering every resource to stagger to 
its feet” (p. 95). Not only was the enterprise which inaugurated the 
new industry largely local, but it was contributed by men from many 
walks of life. Thus the muster roll of enterprise included “lawyers, 
bankers, farmers, merchants, teachers, preachers, doctors, public officials 
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—any man who stood out among his neighbors, or whose economic posi- 
tion allowed him a little freedom of action, was likely to be requisitioned 
into service or to venture for himself” (p. 106). Capital also was largely 
contributed by the South, usually in small quantities at first, and for 
small ventures. ‘In the East the cotton mill is built from the capital of 
the rich; in the South it is built from the combined capital of many of 
little means” (p. 233). 

The volume is well documented, and is further enriched by an abun- 
dance of quotations from many sources which are inaccessible even to the 
student of economic history. Isaac Lippincort. 
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Jahrhundert bis zur Gegenwart. Third edition. (Leipzig: Teubner. 
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Wirtschaftsgeschichte. II, Vom Ausgang der Antike bis 
zum Beginn des 19. Jahrhunderts. (Leipzig: Teubner. 1921. Pp. 
136. 6.80 M.) 


Sriepa, W., editor. Hildebrand Veckinchusen. Briefwechsel eines deutschen 
Kaufmanns im 15. Jahrhundert. (Leipzig: Verlag von S. Hirzel. 1921. 
Pp. lvii, 560.) 

As far back as 1879, Professor Stieda, then of Dorpat, now of 
Leipzig, discovered in the archives of the town of Reval a remarkable 


collection of letters, dating from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
He copied these at the time, but was delayed by many untoward circum- 
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stances, including the war, in his plans for printing them. He has now 
given them to the public, together with an interesting introduction of 
fifty-seven pages, in which he summarizes in modern German the story 
told by these unique documents in the Low German of five centuries ago. 
The collection as now edited consists in the main of letters written 
between two brothers, Hildebrand and Sivert Veckinchusen, but a number 
of other documents, such as wills, are added. There are no less than 544 
separate pieces, and they range in date from 1395 to the beginning of 
the second third of the fifteenth century. These letters relate not only 
to business, but to family affairs and political events, and form, therefore, 
a unique source of information regarding the life of the Hanseatic mer- 
chants of the early fifteenth century. It is unnecessary to go into the 
personal history of the two brothers, although the letters reveal lives 
not only of unremitting industry, but also of daring speculative activity, 
and some tragedy. Hildebrand, after carrying on his business success- 
fully in Bruges for many years, became involved in debt through too 
great daring in his ventures, and was thrown by his creditors into a 
debtors’ prison, where he languished for four years. His brother Sivert, 
who lived in Liibeck, was for a time exiled from his home and obliged 
to live in Cologne on account of the democratic movement of the me- 
chanics’ gilds to capture the city government. 

American readers will be especially interested in the facts which illus- 
trate the conditions under which commerce was carried on in those primi- 
tive days. Communication was very slow, as there was no regular postal 
service, and letters had apparently to be sent by special messenger. 
Robbers were plentiful both on land and sea. Nevertheless, these enter- 
prising merchants of the North Sea dealt actively in bills of exchange 
and carried on their trade as far as Bergen in the north, Novgorod in 
the east, and Venice in the south. They dealt in a great variety of 
commodities, such as butter and wax, salt and figs, almonds, currants, 
hazel nuts, ginger, pepper, spices, soap, furs and cloth, silk and copper, 
rye and codfish, iron and lead, and rosaries. The latter played a con- 
siderable part in the trade with Venice. It seems at first sight odd to 
find “Brazilienholz” mentioned as an article of trade some 80 years 
before Columbus discovered the western hemisphere. But the German 
word for logwood is not derived from the fact that it was discovered in 
Brazil; on the contrary, it was because Bois du Brésil was found to grow 
freely in South America that its name was given to the largest state on 
the southern continent. 

Henry W. Farnam. 
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The first interesting feature in this new secondary text is the absence 
of lists of reading references. The author believes that students are 
likely “to derive much more benefit from hunting for the information than 
from the information itself,’ and that they should therefore be taught 
to compile their own bibliographies for the indispensable further reading. 
He does, however, append a suggestive list of fiction, travel, description, 
and biography, whereby the average student may widen his acquaintance 
with such works. The book also marks off somewhat different periods 
of economic growth from those ordinarily made. It starts as usual with 
a sketch of our natural resources and historic beginnings, and agrees 
with the conventional practice in making the colonial era our first eco- 
nomic period, and in dividing the changes since 1873 into two periods, 
the first characterized by large-scale production and competition, and the 
second by industrial combination and government regulation. The varia- 
tion appears in the treatment of the interval between colonial days and 
recent times, which the author separates into the following three epochs: 
from 1763 to 1819, during which years foreign trade formed the economic 
activity of chief concern; from 1819 to 1840, when the “American system” 
predominated; and from 1840 to 1873, when westward expansion con- 
stituted the controlling economic influence that unified these decades. 
These sections are named, “The new nation,’ “The American system,” 
and “The occupation of the Great West.” Most of the periods receive 
practically the same amount of space, the largest number of pages being 
devoted to the development since 1893. Our four chief wars have been 
subordinated as phases of this or that period; and the aftermath of each 
one is gathered up as a part of the era in which the war occurred. The 
economic aspects of the World War are discussed with considerable 
fullness. 

Professor Van Metre has shown skill in subduing that irrepressible 
conflict between politics and economics that arises from trying to deal 
with both within a single volume. The historical background is not 
unduly condensed. Some of the paragraphs indirectly teach worthwhile 
citizenship. At the end of each chapter are a few questions and topics 
that one would like to quote from liberally; and scattered through the 
book are maps, charts, and many illustrations. The appendix contains 
a set of statistics for use in making charts and graphs. 

Ame.ia C. Foro. 
Vieira va Rocna. Le Portugal au travail. (Paris: Roger & Cie. 1921. 
Pp. 318.) 


Visvesvaraya, M. Reconstructing India. (London: King. 1921. Pp. 340. 
7s. 6d.) 


Waters, C. M. A school economic history of England. (New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press. 1920. Pp. 315.) 
It would seem that economic history is not yet generally taught in 
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English secondary schools. According to the preface English teachers 
are showing signs of a desire to have less political history and more of 
the life and business of the common people, but textbooks suitable for 
students in the secondary and continuation schools are lacking. This 
book has been written to meet this need. The work covers the economic 
development of England from the Norman Conquest down to 1750. 

From the Conquest as a starting point, the material is grouped accord- 
ing to centuries, those singled out for study being the eleventh, the 
thirteenth, the fourteenth and fifteenth taken together, then the follow- 
ing ones in order down to 1750. As modern economic history in England 
begins in the sixteenth century, the most space is given to that period. In 
each topic, the discussion follows three lines: the country, the town, and 
‘government policies; occasionally overseas trade is touched upon, and 
once the medieval church. The book is organized with the extremest 
care. The chief ideas are so introduced, numbered and lettered, and 
summarized at the end of each chapter that good memory work ought to 
make a master of the contents. There is an impressive list of valuable 
illustrations, many of them early woodcuts from ancient books. Most 
of the information included on the position of women at different 
periods is from yet unpublished researches. 


Ame tia C. Forp. 


Wenvet, H. C. M. The evolution of industrial freedom in Prussia 1845- 
1849. (New York: N. Y. Univ. Press. 1921. Pp. 114. $3.) 


Witsuscnewitscnu, N. The industrial development of Palestine. Trans- 
lated by Even and Cepar Pav. (London: Trade and Industry Dept., 
Central Bureau of the Zionist Organization. 1921. Pp. 54. 2s 6d.) 


Wituiams, A. R. Through the Russian revolution. (New York: Boni & 
Liveright. 1921. Pp. viii, 311. $2.) 


Wittiam, M. The social interpretation of history. (Long Island City, 
N. Y.: Sotery Pub. Co. 1921. Pp. 397. $3.) 


Witmor-Buxton, E. M. A social history of England. (New York: Dutton. 
1921. $2.) 


Anglo-South American handbook for 1921, incorporating Me.zico and Cen- 
tral America. Edited by W. H. Korser. (London: Federation of British 
Industries. 1921. Pp. exiv, 929.) 


Austria to-day. Supplement to the Annals, November, 1921. (Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: Am. Academy of Polit. and Social Science. 1921. Pp. 74.) 


Economic development of the Argentine Republic in the last fifty years. 
(Buenos Aires: Ernesto Tornquist & Co. 1919. Pp. xix, 328.) 


Economic rights in mandated territories: correspondence between H. M.’s 
Government and the United States ambassador. Misc. no. 10. (London: 
H. M. Stationery Office. 1921. 13s. 2d.) 


Hageland. Zijne plattelandsche bevolking in de XIXe eeuw. (Brussels: 
Lamertin-Hayez. 1921. Pp. 490.) 


A half century of achievement; a book commemorating the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the establishment by F. P. Sheldon of the firm now known as 


4 P. Sheldon & Son. (Providence, R. I.: F. P. Sheldon & Son. 1921. 
p. 101.) 
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Heaton’s annual. The commercial handbook of Canada and Board of Trade 
register. Seventeenth year. (Toronto, Canada: Heaton’s Agency. 1921. 
Pp. 550. $2.) 


Liberal year book for 1921. Seventeenth year. (London: Liberal Publi- 
cation Dept. 1921. Pp. 300. 1s. 6d.) 


Our situation today—a country-wide economic survey. (New York: Am. 
Bankers Assoc. 1921. Pp. 84.) 


Proceedings of the Hague Peace Conferences. The Conferences of 1907. 
Vol. II, Meetings of the First Commission. Vol. III, Meetings of the 
Second, Third, and Fourth Commissions. Publications of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, James Brown Scort, director. 
(New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1921. Pp. lxxxi, 1086, 1162.) 


Reports presented to the General Congress of Russian Manufacturers and 
Merchants. (Paris: Imp. Rirachovski, 5, Rue des Gobelins. 1921.) 


Die Sanktionen der Ruin des Rheinischen Wirtschaftslebens. (Cologne: 
Buchdruckerei von J. B. Helmann. 1921.) 


Statistical view of ninety-one years’ progress in Western Australia, 1829 
to 1920. (Perth, Western Australia: Fred Simpson. 1921. 9s.) 


D. A. Thomas, Viscount Rhondda. By his daughter and others. (London: 
Longmans. 1921. 21s.) 

His record as a coal owner, Mr. David Evans says, “resumes the 
industrial development of the period; illustrates the movement of capit- 
alism towards combination, as well as the struggles between Capital and 
Labour that marked the transition. To Labour in South Wales D. A. 
Thomas stood for capitalism as no other man did.” 


Treaties and agreements with and concerning China, 1894-1919. Vol. I, 
Manchu period (1894-1911). Vol. II, Republican period (1912-1919). 
Compiled and edited by Joun V. A. MacMurray. Publications of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of International 
Law. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1921. Pp. xli, 928; 800.) 

Contains many documents relating to commercial conventions and 
agreements. These include treaties and agreements of other countries 
as well as the United States and China. 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry and Fisheries 


NEW BOOKS 


Barker, A. The British corn trade from the earliest times to the present 
day. (New York: Pitman. 1921. Pp. viii, 132.) 

Bizzett, W. B. Farm tenantry in the United States. A study of farm 
tenantry and its economic and social consequences on rural welfare with 
special reference to conditions in the South and Southwest. (College 
Station, Texas: Tex. Agri. Experiment Station. Division of Farm and 
Ranch Economics, bull. 278. 1921. Pp. 408.) 


Boret, V. Pour et parla terre. (Paris: Payot. 1921.) 


Bow tes, C. E. The petroleum industry. (Kansas City, Mo.: Schooley 
Stationery & Printing Co. 1921. Pp. xv, 189.) 
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Borie, J. E. The law of supply and demand and the wheat market. 


(Washington: Dept. of Agri., Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates. 
1921.) 


Borie, J. E. Rural problems in the United States. (Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg. 1921. Pp. 142. $1.) 


Derrick, S. M. Farm tenure in South Carolina. Bull. no. 89. (Colum- 
bia, S. C.: University of South Carolina. 1920. Pp. 32.) 


Dorie, K. D. Agriculture and irrigation in continental and tropical 
climates. (New York: Dutton. 1921. Pp. xv, 268. $7.50.) 


Evcxen, W. Die Sticktsoffversorgung der Welt. Eine volkswirtschaft- 
 liche Untersuchung. (Berlin: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1921.) 


Gitsert, C. G. and Poeug, J. E. America’s power resources: the economic 
significance of coal, oil, and water-power. (New York: Century. 1921. 
Pp. xiv, 825. $2.50.) 

Waste of power resources occurs not only in losses in mining and 
transportation, nor in the improper methods of consumption in home and 
factory, but in the lack of coérdination of the uses of power resources, 
and in the failure to develop ancillary industries which might employ 
other valuable products which are contained in these substances. Coal 
is something more than stored-up energy; it is the source of a multitude 
of products, which now largely go to waste because of the single use to 
which the raw material is put. The “present utilization of coal, there- 
fore, involves a very low recovery of the energy content and an almost 
total loss of the commodity values present. This, of course, necessitates 
the production, transportation, and distribution of a much larger quantity 
than would otherwise be required” (p. 65). It also “requires the 
imports of materials which might be manufactured from the non-energy 
components; holds back the development of latent possibilities of coal 
products; besmears with dirt and smoke an untold wealth in civic im- 
provements” (p. 65). 

This problem is also connected with the distribution of power, the local- 
ization of industries, and with coérdination of the enterprises of the 
country. As the result, “we have permitted, unchecked, the development 
of harmful concentrations of industrial activities in limited areas favored 
with fuel, to the creation and aggravation of labor problems that seem 
insolvable” (p. 313). What is needed, therefore, is a coérdinated devel- 
opment of our energy resources, a system of production for our energy 
materials which will be in harmony with the geographical occurrence of 
the varied power resources, the development of a common-carrier system 
for energy transportation, a revision of methods of utilization of energy 
materials to insure both a higher recovery of the energy content and of 
the latent commodity values, and a “weaving together, a coérdination, of 
the entire field.” This is not a matter of government ownership or 
operation. “‘No single formula will suffice” (p. 316). “The real need 
is for a revision in the basic economics of energy supply, not for a mere 
shifting of control from one set of hands to another” (p. 318). Far from 
encouraging the concentration which is necessary to bring about the 
—— results, the policy of the government thus far has opposed this 
end. 

The volume presents a new point of view on the utilization of resources. 
It is a treatment of the broader aspect of the conservation problem as 
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applied to energy. The treatise is both interesting and stimulating, and 
should be read by those who are concerned with the devising of the 
economic policy of the country. 

Isaac Lippincorr. 


Gonnarp, R. La réforme agraire dans les pays de l’Europe centrale. 
(Paris: Bureaux de la Revue Politique et Parlementaire. 1921. Pp. 21.) 


Goopa eg, S. L., compiler. Chronology of iron and steel. Edited by J. R. 
Speer. (Pittsburgh, Pa.: Pittsburgh Iron & Steel Foundries Co. 1920, 
Pp. 294.) 


Gray, L. C. Helping landless farmers to own farms. Yearbook separate 
844. (Washington: Dept. of Agri. 1921. Pp. 17. 5c.) 


Mattruews, F. Commercial commodities. (New York: Pitman. 1921. 
Pp. vii, 319. $2.50.) 

Osporne, S. Die oberschlesische Frage und das deutsche Kohlenproblem. 
Second edition. (Berlin: Georg Stilke. 1921. Pp. 804.) 

Poaur, J. E. The economics of petroleum. (New York: Wiley. 1921. 
Pp. ix, 375. $6.) 

Rousu, G. A. The mineral industry. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1920. 
Pp. 938. $10.) 

Witson, C., compiler. Wilson’s mining laws, United States; Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Nevada, Oregon and Utah. (Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Fletcher Ford Co. 1921. Pp. 240.) 


Woops, K. S. The rural industries round Oxford. A survey made on 
behalf of the Institute for Research in Agricultural Economics. (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press. 1921. Pp. 180.) 


Commercial atlas of foreign countries. Second edition. (Chicago: Rand 
McNally. 1921. $35.) 

Fur farms, 1920. (Ottawa, Canada: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 1921. 
Pp. 23.) 

Raw material situation in the United States. (Paris: International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 33, Rue Jean Goujon. 1921. Pp. 20.) 


The Swedish agricultural laborer. (Stockholm: Swedish Government Dele- 
gation for International Collaboration in Social Politics. 1921. Pp. 94.) 


United States Department of Agriculture, Yearbook, 1920. (Washington: 
Dept. of Agri. 1921. Pp. 888.) 


Manufacturing Industries 


NEW BOOKS 


Ayres, L. P. The automobile industry and its future. (Cleveland, Ohio: 
Cleveland Trust Co. 1921. Pp. 32.) 


Forrester, R. B. The cotton industry in France: a report to the electors 
of the Gartside scholarships. With an introduction by D. H. Mac- 
Gregor. (New York: Longmans. 1921. Pp. xvi, 142. $3.75.) 


Lipson, E. The history of the woollen and worsted industries. (London: 
A. and C. Black. 1921. Pp. x, 273.) 
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Transportation and Communication 


The American Railroad Problem, a Study in War and Reconstruction. 
By I. Leo SuHarrman. (New York: The Century Company. 
1921. Pp. ix, 474. $3.00.) 

After a brief review of the conditions under which railroads were 
constructed, operated, and regulated prior to the Great War, Professor 
Sharfman develops in great detail and with illuminating comment the 
difficulties under which the railroads operated under private manage- 
ment during the first year of the war; the problems confronting the 
government in its operation during the war, and the way the difficulties 
were met. Then follows a discussion of the essential elements under- 
lying a reconstructive policy, with an analysis of the Transportation 
act of 1920. 

There are three outstanding features in his review: first, a just 
appreciation of the importance of the labor problem in solving the 
railroad problem; secondly, the development of the fundamental prob- 
lem of the relation of rates and finance to service, the ultimate function 
of transportation; and thirdly, the tendency of regulation as it 
becomes more extended to usurp the functions of railroad management, 
with the result of a tendency towards unification of practices and 
perhaps the eventual nationalization of railroads. 

The discussion of labor is the most important contribution to the 
subject of railroad adjustments. The author very rightly calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the labor problem has not received the attention 
which it ought to receive in working out any constructive program of 
regulation. The problem of labor was thrust upon the Railroad Ad- 
ministration at the outset, and the author gives a very interesting 
and, on the whole, accurate account of the part which labor played 
during government control. No function of the Railroad Administra- 
tion has been more criticised than its handling of the labor problem. 
The writer shows, however, that the wage advances were practically all 
determined by an independent wage board, of which Secretary Lane 
was chairman. It is not the basic rate of wages which has come in 
for the greatest amount of criticism, but rather the so-called national 
agreements regulating the conditions of labor. Many of the agree- 
ments with labor were unjustifiable, and were adopted under conditions 
which reflect little credit upon the Railroad Administration. The Ad- 
ministration was represented in its negotiations with the organizations 
by labor men, some of whom were on leave of absence from their brother- 
hoods. The point of view of management was not represented, and 
it is no wonder that labor got about what it wanted. The author makes 
no mention of this. The deceptive nature of the Adamson law and the 
circumstances under which it was enacted are treated altogether too 
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tenderly. The act purports to regulate the hours of service, whereas 
in fact it simply is a means of regulating wages. Even President 
Wilson attempted to defend it as an hours-of-service act. As a matter 
of fact it simply made eight hours as the basis for a day’s pay. 

The general treatment of the important place which the labor prob- 
lem should have in any general regulatory system is most timely and 
the conclusions are wise. Labor must be treated fairly and there must 
be an opportunity to refer complaints to an independent tribunal. The 
greatest care and thought must be given to the organization of such a 
tribunal. With the establishment of a trusted and efficient labor board 
“the transportation workers must definitely accept the necessity of 
curtailing their absolute freedom of action in the railroad industry.” 

The second important feature which is developed was the inadequacy 
of regulation to establish the credit of the railroads prior to the 
passage of the Transportation act. Regulation has been repressive 
and corrective rather than constructive and helpful. To the extent 
that it was framed for the elimination of evils it has been successful; 
but it has offered nothing in the way of a constructive policy looking 
to the strengthening of service. The real problem, namely, that of 
the weak and the strong roads is fully developed and various remedies 
discussed, and the use of excess earnings of the strong roads to assist 
the weak roads is justified. The Transportation act is based upon this 
fundamental conception, but the business and traffic conditions have 
been so abnormal since its passage that its effectiveness has had no 
opportunity to be demonstrated. 

The advocates of government operation will not be greatly displeased 
with the book, and somehow when one has finished reading it he has a 
feeling that it is not going to be long before the author becomes an 
advocate of nationalization of railroads. Apparently he is tending in 
this direction not because of any crude theory of the right of the 
public to operate its utilities, but by the logic of events. Competition 
is wasteful; competition has been tried but is gradually being re- 
strained. With the gradual elimination of competition comes the 
necessity for stricter public supervision, so that now the regulatory 
bodies are becoming managers as well as regulators of railroads. The 
reason for private ownership is that better results are secured by the 
full operation of private initiative. By the extension of regulation 
private initiative is greatly lessened, and thus the principal reason for 
private operation becomes weaker and weaker. This is the language, 
too, of the railroad executive, who claims that he has no freedom of 
action; that his income is regulated by the public and that his expenses 
are largely regulated in the same way. 

It is quite the trend of economic thought to favor the elimination 
of competition in the operation of public utilities. Unquestionably, 
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we desire monopoly in the telephone service and in the operation of 
localized utilities, but full appreciation is not given to the benefits of 
competition in transportation. If we can restrain destructive competi- 
tion and at the same time maintain helpful competition, which is largely 
competition in service, we shall still give a field for the operation of 
private initiative. We should resolutely face the problem of strength- 
ening private initiative, even if thereby we have to relax the rigors 
of public regulation. Professor Sharfman is quite right in pointing 
out the inevitable tendency towards nationalization and government 
operation unless something is done to increase the enterprise of the 
railroad managers. 

The book deals with matters of railroad operation during the last 
few years presenting information which is not easily accessible, but 
more fundamental is the calm and thoughtful comment running through 
the entire historical development. The book is timely, adequate, and 
immensely helpful in comprehending our great railroad problem. 

Enear J. Ricu. 
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delphia: Pennsylvania Railroad System. 1921. Pp. 14.) 


Ciapp, E. J. Charleston port survey, 1921. (New York: Author, 50 
Vanderbilt Ave. 1921. Pp. 288.) 


Groener. Die Eisenbahn als Faktor der Politik. (Stuttgart: Ferdinand 
Enke. 1921. Pp. 13. 3.60 M.) 


von Krenitrz, R. Technik und Rechtskunde in der Eisenbahnverwaltung. 
(Berlin: Julius Springer. 1921. Pp. 30.) 


Lane, F. Van Z. Motor truck transportation. The principles governing 
its success. (New York: N. Y. Univ. Press. 1921. Pp. 159. $2.) 


McKay, C. W. Telephone rates and values. (Boston: Cornhill Pub. Co. 
1921. Pp. 245.) 


Mittaup, R. Les chemins de fer. (Paris: Hachette. 1921. Pp. 189.) 


Ovariaca, L. La cuestion de las tarifas y el problema ferroviario Espafol. 
(Madrid: Calpe. 1921. Pp. 243.) 


Oxtpuam, J. E. A plan for railroad consolidations, including a discussion 
of their purpose and practicability. (Chicago: Investment Bankers 
Assoc. of America. 1921. Pp. 64.) 


Tottey, H. R. and Cuurcn, L. M. Motor trucks on eastern farms. 
Farmers’ bull. 1201. (Washington: Dept. of Agriculture. 1921. Pp. 
23.) 

Waxpen, C. F., compiler. Freight traffic guide: compilation of the rules, 
regulations, laws, and practices which govern interstate transportation 
of freight, express, and parcel post. (New York: Y. M. C. A. Press. 
1921. Pp. xxxvi, 361.) 


Fundamentals of transportation. (New York: Y. M.C. A. 
Press. 1921. Pp. xv, 157.) 
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Wituiams, H. G. and Faae, C. J., compilers. The freight traffic red book 
for those actively engaged in traffic work. 1922 edition. (New York: 
The Traffic Pub. Co., 150 Lafayette St. 1922. $6.) 


ZIMMERMANN, E. W. Zimmermann on ocean shipping. (New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall. 1921. Pp. 691.) 


Eleventh annual report on the statistics of express companies in the United 
States, December, 1920. (Washington: Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Bureau of Statistics. 1921. Pp. 12.) 


The Interstate Commerce act, including text of related sections of various 
acts, revised to August 1, 1921. (Washington: Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 1921. 20c.) 


Port of Baltimore. (Baltimore, Md.: Export and Import Board of Trade, 
106 S. Gay St. 1921. Pp. 63.) 


Ship operating costs at the port of Baltimore. (Baltimore, Md.: Export 
and Import Board of Trade. 1920. Pp. 5.) 


The Shipping Board and our merchant marine. (New York: Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank. 1921. Pp. 35.) 


Telephone service. Circular no. 112. (Washington: U. S. Bureau of 
Standards. 1921. Pp. 214.) 


Traffic geography. Fourth edition. (Chicago: American Commerce Assoc. 
1921. Pp. xi, 321.) 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


Marketing Agricultural Products. By Brensamin Horace Hrssarp. 
(New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1921. Pp. xv, 389. 
$2.50.) 

A certain foreign student of agricultural marketing who last year 
spent several months out in the states among the farmers and county 
agents, brought back the report that in Wisconsin he found more 
healthy sentiment and honest understanding with respect to marketing 
problems than in almost any other state he visited. Foremost among 
the reasons for this is the fact that during the past nine years probably 
a thousand young men have gone out into the state as farmers, teachers 
and extension workers who have taken lectures on marketing at the 
University of Wisconsin under Professor Hibbard. The present book 
is the outcome of a course which for many years Professor Hibbard 
gave under the name of Coéperation and Marketing. Like the course 
itself, the book really gives major emphasis to farmers’ movements and 
to coéperation. Marketing as such occupies only the first one hundred 
and eighty pages of the book. 

No doubt the reason that Professor Hibbard has given so much 
attention to the history of farmers’ movements (part II) in a course 
and a treatise on marketing is that he believes that the story of the 
various attempts and failures of the farmers to solve their marketing 
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problems in the past is the most valuable instruction anywhere to be 
obtained. History shall not repeat itself. There will be many, how- 
ever, who will hold that the limited space available in a book of less 
than four hundred pages would be better utilized if more of it was 
devoted to the principles of marketing. And yet, as indicated, Pro- 
fessor Hibbard’s method seems to have given good results in the 
classroom and at large. 

Part III is devoted to codperative marketing. The general form 
and the essential characters of the successful coéperative organization 
are well analyzed. The last five chapters discuss the organization and 
business practices of the coéperative agencies marketing grain, live- 
stock, and the other farm products. Considerable of the material pre- 
sented in these chapters is the same as is included in chapters on the 
marketing of grain, or livestock, or wool in the regular textbooks. 

No field in economics is generally recognized by economists as more 
important than marketing. However, thus far it has attracted rela- 
tively few students. To the truth of this statement anyone will 
testify who has recently been looking for properly trained young men 
ready and willing to work in this field. In despair, a number of im- 
portant departments of economics have fallen back upon men who have 
come into the field through journalism, advertising, salesmanship, or 
practical experience. When encouraged to work in marketing, our 
promising graduate students in economics have frequently told us that 
the subject seemed to them to be largely descriptive, and to present no 
important theoretical problems. 

Hence it is with peculiar interest that one reads in Professor Hib- 
bard’s preface: “The facts and descriptions of the marketing process 
are more readily obtainable than are discussions of principles. It has 
been my purpose to discuss principles, using facts and descriptions as 
needed for illustrative purposes.” And one’s expectations are in part 
realized. Part I is in considerable measure a presentation of prin- 
ciples. In fact, one can go so far as to say that it is by all means 
the most complete discussion of the principles of marketing that has 
thus far appeared. This book easily does more to win the respect of 
economists for the subject of marketing than any book written in this 
country on the subject. 

But here one must stop. No part of economic theory is more under 
attack than the theory of price. Any important contribution to the 
theory of price must necessarily come from a study of the market. 
Chapters 14 and 15 devote twenty pages to the subject of price, 
presenting for the most part various practical programs for the con- 
trolling of price, or certain ordinary observations with respect to the 
relation between costs and price. Little is said of anything which 
bears upon the moot points of price theory. Another theoretical 
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consideration of great interest is the incidence of various marketing 
costs. Chapter 6 has several pages of analysis, excellent as far as it 
goes, of just one of these costs—transportation. Nothing would be 
more welcome to marketing men at the present moment than a thorough- 
going analysis of marketing organization in the abstract. The con- 
troversy recently waged as to integrated marketing has to do with only 
one of a large number of problems in this field. Nearly all that is said 
on this subject in the present volume is introduced as a phase of co- 
operative organization. 

One could very easily be unfair to the author of Marketing Agricul- 
tural Products in the respects just mentioned. For the most part, 
the theoretical analysis we should like has not yet been developed. 
Furthermore, no one man working in the field of marketing is likely to 
develop more than a part of it. What is proper to say here is that 
one can only regret that Professor Hibbard has not expanded the one 
hundred and eighty pages of discussion of principles into a whole 
volume, leaving his discussion of farmers’ movements and the like for 
another occasion. Until this is done, those who are interested in the 
teaching of marketing as a body of principles will probably resort to 
using part I of the present volume as a general framework, filling 
in the gaps from whatever sources are available. 

Is it proper to remark at this point that perhaps with this volume 
we have had enough for a while of general treatises on marketing? 
What we need now is a large number of careful, detailed studies of 
various phases of marketing, particularly the three above mentioned. 
Until this is done, it is doubtful if anyone else can improve greatly 
upon what we now have. There is no use in repeating in one textbook 
after another the old generalizations about marketing. Even Professor 
Hibbard’s fresh easy style does not entirely save the present volume 
from sounding platitudinous. Fundamental to a program such as 
just indicated is a large amount of careful research work. It begins 
to look as if we were at last going to get research work of the type 
needed from the now reorganized United States Bureau of Markets. 

Joun D. Brack. 


University of Minnesota. 
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) Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the 
Exchanges 


The Fundamentals of Accounting. By Witu1am Morse Cote. (Bos- 
Bat ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1921. Pp. xi, 434. $3.50.) 
| Instructors and students of accounting, who are interested in more 
than the mechanics of the subject, will be delighted in the publication 
of this new and comprehensive text. The method of the book, as stated 
by the author, is philosophical. In some ways the subject is treated as 
in Philosophy of Accounts by the late Professor Sprague. Inasmuch 
as the book deals entirely with fundamentals very little new material 
is presented, but old material is presented in a new and pedagogically 
sound way. In contrast with the method used in his previous volume, 
entitled Accounts: Their Construction and Interpretation, the author 
has chosen the balance-sheet method of presenting the subject. By use of 
“ownership-claim” to represent both external and proprietary liabili- 
ties, he works out clearly all types of changes that take place in the 
balance sheet. In the second chapt.r the author explains the theory of 
double entry and shows its relation to these changes. Debit and credit 
are discussed in the third and fourth chapters. At this stage the “ac- 
count” is introduced, and the author shows the application of the prin- 
ciples of double entry to accounts and to the balance sheet, but not to 
the books of original entry. The method used in presenting the theory 
of debit and credit is unique, and enables the student to understand the 
philosophy or real principles involved instead of leaving him satisfied 
with mechanical rules only. Yet working rules are not omitted, and 
the student may obtain thorough practice in applying those rules to 
concrete transactions. 
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In chapter five the simple statement of profit and loss is introduced 
to explain the changes that have taken place in the balance sheet. In 
other words, the income statement is presented only when the need of 
additional statistical information is necessary to explain the changes in 
proprietorship. The next two chapters discuss the operating state- 
ment, first, under cost-accounting methods, and, second, under in- 
ventory methods. The author perhaps over-emphasizes the momentary 
accuracy of a balance sheet, for most accountants believe that in case of 
manufacturing or mercantile businesses a balance sheet can at best be 
only an approximation to facts. Therefore, the distinction must not 
be too finely drawn that a balance sheet reflects the true financial condi- 
tion of a business as of a given moment of time, but that it fails to do 
so immediately after additional transactions have taken place. The 
author bases his presentation of the principles of accounting on the 
premise “that expenditures are not made ordinarily in vain, but for a 
return, and that therefore the assets given up in one form are received 
back in another” through conversion by business processes. This is 
true not only in manufacturing, but also in all business activities. By 
such an approach the fundamental principles of accounting are pre- 
sented through what is ordinarily termed the cost-accounting method. 

The almost complete elimination of nominal accounts has dispensed 
with one of the most difficult problems that confronts the average 
student or instructor in accounting. It is to be regretted, however, 
that the author has continued the mixed merchandise account, which 
accountants generally have ceased to use. A writer on accounting may 
either follow current practice, or he may advocate principles in antici- 
pation of future practice; in the treatment of notes receivable dis- 
counted and of the allowance for depreciation the author is in advance 
of much current practice. 

Not until chapter nine is the mechanics of bookkeeping introduced. 
There are three main principles in bookkeeping, (a) the distinction 
between debit and credit, (b) the principle of the labor-saving device, 
and (c) the distinction between charges to capital and charges against 
revenue. The principles of debit and credit have been presented in the 
preceding chapters, but in chapter nine the books of original entry 
are first introduced. In the chapters immediately following, the author 
introduces the use of the trial balance, labor-saving devices in books of 
original entry, labor-saving devices in ledgers, and highly developed or 
specialized labor-saving devices, such as cash discount columns, contra 
entries, combined books, tabular ledgers, and the voucher system. The 
technique of closing the books is presented in chapter fourteen. The 
journal entry method makes possible either the conversion of operating 
accounts into nominal accounts, or the conversion of operating ac- 
counts into real accounts. Both methods are illustrated. Whether 
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the journal entry method or the direct cross entry method in the ledger 
is used may depend, as the author states, less on a matter of principle 
than of taste or adaptation to circumstances; however, the author 
should, we believe, take some definite stand as to the method to be used. 
Auditors have experienced very great difficulty in tracing fraud if 
cross entries have been used in the ledger; for this reason most public 
accountants and many instructors in accounting have taken a definite 
stand in favor of the journal entry method of closing. In chapter 
fifteen the author discusses other mechanical devices, giving particular 
attention to such auxiliary records as petty cash, the bill and note 
books, accounts receivable and payable books, ticklers, and other 
special statistical records. 

Some peculiarities of corporation accounts are presented in chapter 
sixteen. Among the topics discussed are the nature of capital ac- 
counts, the distinction between the issue and the sale of capital stock, 
stock issued and reacquired by the treasury, and capital stock of no 
par value. The author seems to take the stand that treasury stock 
should be shown in the balance sheet as an asset. This is not accepted 
as the best practice; it is permissible when the item of treasury stock 
is substantially small in amount and is held as a temporary investment 
only. As a general rule, all stock in the possession of the corporation 
which issues it should be deducted from the liabilities side of the 
balance sheet so as to set forth the number of shares in the under- 
taking which have really been issued to and remain in the hands of 
the public as of the date of the balance sheet. Again, it would seem 
that in the discussion of no par value stock the term “invested capital” 
is not so applicable as “capital stock of no par value,” or similar title, 
because the former term has come to have a very definite meaning 
for taxation purposes. Neither should it be said that surplus will 
always represent the excess of net assets above such investment, for the 
reason that the shares are usually given a nominal value and in actual 
practice the company often shows a large capital surplus paid in at the 
time of the stock issue. 

In chapter seventeen, entitled “Where do profits begin,” cost is 
defined, for acounting purposes, as “outlay” and as “the disappearance 
of value in the acquisition of other value.” It would appear, therefore, 
that the author contradicts himself when in chapter twenty-two he 
endeavors to prove that interest on investment is, for accounting pur- 
poses, a part of cost. In this volume, however, the author does state 
that the real necessity for including in cost the interest on investment 
is not a financial reason, but in order that comparative costs or statis- 
tical figures may be obtained as between different departments or 
between different plants within a composite organization. 

In the remaining chapters the author discusses the problems of de- 
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preciation and maintenance, showing the necessity of usually consider- 
ing depreciation and maintenance together, the disposition of profits, 
the interpretation of financial statements, in which ultimate and imme- 
diate solvency is differentiated, and the effect of interest on values. The 
balance sheets presented in chapter twenty are particularly clear, and 
business organizations would do well to adopt the form of financial 
statements here outlined. The four short appendices discuss drafts, 
simple interest and bank discount, compound interest and annuities, 
and single entry. 

The book contains a full table of contents, and is well indexed. The 
text is artistically displayed and is easy to read; each paragraph in 
the entire volume is given a bold-face heading. At the conclusion of 
each chapter are problems and exercises which will further assist in 
its use as a text. An answer book has been prepared which will also be 
an aid to the instructor. The style is pleasing, and the work possesses 
a literary finish not ordinarily found in a text on accounting. 


J. Jackson. 
With Price, Waterhouse §& Co., New York. 


Investment Analysis. By Wavrer Epwarps Larcereuist. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1921. Pp. xviii, 772.) 

In 672 pages of text, 100 pages of appendices, and 18 pages of 
index, the author has arranged a comprehensive survey of the subject 
from the point of view of the conservative investor. The volume is 
divided into four books. 

The first book discusses the general considerations pertaining to all 
investments, such as: the criteria for analyzing the investor and the 
investment ; the terminology and classes of bonds and mortgages; the 
structure and analysis of a typical corporation report; the essential 
elements in mortgage securing bonds; the rules and customs regarding 
the underwriting, issuance, and transfer of securities; net yields and 
the use of bond tables; a discussion of bank reserves and interest rates 
as they affect the prices of bonds cyclically; the regulations of blue- 
sky legislation and the problem of taxation and tax exemption of 
bonds. 

The second book describes all important forms of corporation bonds 
topically as follows: railroad, railroad equipment, street and inter- 
urban railways, electric light and power, gas, hydro-electric power, 
water, telephone and telegraph, Great Lakes steamship, industrial, and 
timber bonds. A similar topical arrangement in book three discusses 
real estate mortgages, real estate bonds, Federal Land Bank farm-loan 
bonds, irrigation securities, and drainage and levee district bonds. Book 
four treats of civil loans including those to the United States and 
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foreign governments, state, county, city, town, and special assessment 
districts in the broader functional method. 

When this volume is compared with all the other works brought 
forth on this subject during the last fifteen years, it excels unquestion- 
ably as to comprehensiveness, although the treatment of preferred 
stock as a possible investment is relegated to an isolated page or two; 
and the treatment of foreign government bond issues is somewhat 
skimped in view of their current and impending importance. The value 
of this chapter would be enhanced by specific reference to and com- 
ment upon the larger loans current in the United States of the principal 
borrowing countries. Thoroughness characterizes the work of the 
author and the treatment of some phases is carried to the point of 
meeting specialists’ needs. Indeed, the implications of the subject in 
accounting, law, corporation finance, and business cycles are rather 
thoroughly covered. This may not be particularly pleasing to the 
teachers of accounting and other courses, but it is highly desirable for 
the student who has a vocational or pecuniary aim in pursuing this 
particular subject. By the liberal use of quotations from other 
writers, the appropriate use of footnotes, and the exhaustive classified 
bibliography in one of the appendices, the author has satisfactorily 
introduced the reader to the literature of the subject. 

In his expressions of opinion, the author carefully avoids the fiats 
that characterize less academic writers in this field. On the other 
hand, he appears to possess, in the opinion of the reviewer, an excess 
of confidence (1) in the good judgment and disinterestedness of bond- 
house managers; (2) in the improbability of repudiation of modern 
civil loans ; and (3) in the unmodified permanence of the present funda- 
mental philosophy of capitalistic debt. Some of the statements reflect- 
ing these ideas follow: 

“It is only when the investor has a full appreciation of the require- 
ments of sound investments that he will always seek the advice of his 
banker, and then follow this advice when given” (p. 3). Would an 
intelligent investor have taken the bankers’ advice to buy external 
Russians in 1916 or external French in 1921? 

“Many writers...... undoubtedly have overemphasized the import- 
ance of the repudiation of state debt which occurred fifty and seventy- 
five years ago” (p. 603). “Since the middle of the last century a 
number of repudiations of national bond issues have been made...... 
A number of repudiated national securities which have been issued 
prior to this period still are considered as representative of foreign 
bonds by the larger part of the American investing public” (pp. 663-4). 
“....It is indeed rare for a municipality to attempt repudiation” 
(p. 604). A prolonged depression of international scope would soon 
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convince investors that history has lessons not to be overlooked because 
of their remoteness. 

“Whether Sovietism maintains or is replaced, the government in 
power, if it is to retain its place, must eventually pay” (p. 665). 
Would the same conclusions attach to France and England who now 
owe us about eight billion dollars with interest already in default for 
two years? Will not the general difficulty of payment make some 
“adjustment” conventional? With regard to the smaller nations, is 
it not true that the British navy has been the fundamental fact in the 
payment of most foreign bonds in the past century? Who will act as 
the sheriff for us during the next century? Is any foreign investment 
really safe without a strong League of Nations, or its equivalent? 


J. F. 
University of Minnesota. 
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After explaining the scientific methods in advertising and selling, 
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the stages in the sale: attention, interest, desire, confidence, decision and 
action, and satisfaction. The material in each chapter is adequate, well 
illustrated, and interesting. Probably for the layman too much en- 
phasis is placed on the explanation of psychological principles, a difi- 
culty which somewhat interferes with easy assimilation and continuity 
of understanding. Cuartes Leonarp Stone. 
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Such an outline is very useful as a means of giving continuity to the 
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1) of reference materials, organized on the general plan of the outline 
and of the arrangement of the “case” materials. (3) “Case” problems 
(pp. 29-484) covering financial and general considerations involved in 
beginning a business: the raising of fixed capital, with some special 
attention to customer ownership and employee ownership; the raising of 
working capital; financial aspects of purchasing, producing, and selling 
goods; the administration of earnings; and financial involvements, adjust- 
ments, receiverships, bankruptcies, and reorganizations. The author has 
collected the problem materials from numerous sources covering many 
different kinds of business enterprise. They are for the most part calcu- 
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lated to provoke class discussion of principles and policies, and while 
some knowledge of accounting is presupposed the problems are not of 
the type calling for exact mathematical solution. The several chapters 
open with lists of specific bibliographical references and with very brief 
textual comment upon the topics covered therein. Chapter 1, preceding 
the problems as a whole (pp. 7-28), entitled “Introduction—General 
survey of the field,” consists of a series of comments upon all the chapters 
following. In view of the author’s statements (p. 28) that “the rules 
of the game are after all very simple—so simple that comparatively few 
recognize them,” and that “probably little new light on the fundamentals 
of business finance has been discovered for many generations,” it is 
hard to explain the appearance of these comments as a separate chapter. 
They might, perhaps, better have been broken up and combined with 
the introductory remarks under each chapter of problem work. (4) A 
statistical appendix (pp. 487-525.) The tables presented here have 
been compiled from both public and private sources of information with 
a view to giving the student easy access to the facts of business experience, 
by the use of which he may draw conclusions regarding sound policy in 
individual “cases.” 
Stan.ey E. Howarp. 
Princeton University. 
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and the mental alertness test, presents to us both the uses and the limita- 
tions of each. There is an interesting discussion of the relation of 
monotony and variety to satisfaction and dissatisfaction, one of the 
many illustrations of the unwillingness of the authors to dismiss a subject 
with an inaccurate generality. The latter pages are an appeal, based 
on practical psychology, for a more genuine recognition of the instincts 
of the worker and for a freedom of opportunity wherein the whole man 
may be satisfied, utilized, and efficient. 

For a fuller treatment of some of the topics embraced in this con- 
prehensive volume, Link’s Employment Psychology, Chapman’s Trade 
Tests, Yoakum and Yerkes’ Army Mental Tests, and Munsterberg’s 
Psychology and Industrial Efficiency may be consulted. 

Cuartes Leonarp Stone. 


Suerwoop, D. A. Public accounting and auditing. Vol. II. (Cincia- 
nati, Ohio: South-Western Pub. Co. 1921. Pp. iv, 262.) 


Spencer, W. H. Law and business. Vol. II, Law and the market; law 
and finance. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1921. Pp. xviii, 670. 
$4.50.) 


Serine, S. Laws controlling the investment of insurance funds. (Boston: 
Financial Pub. Co. 1921.) 


Swartnovut, A. V. and Bexert, J. A. A system of accounting for cotton 
ginneries. Contribution from the Bureau of Markets and Crop Esti- 
mates. Dept. bull. 985. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office, Supt. Docs. 
1921. Pp. 42. 10c.) 


Tessier, C.O. The patent business: a comprehensive instruction course in 
ten lessons. (New York: Prtg. Dept., Salvation Army. 1921. Pp. 
155.) 

Watt, A. Analytical credits. A study in brief of the methods used to 
accumulate, tabulate and analyze information for the protection of loans 
and credit extensions. (Indianapolis, Ind.: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
1921. Pp. 258. $3.) 
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In the field of credit analysis Mr. Wall’s ideas are new and are 
centered about the hypothesis that it is reasonable to apply the law of 
averages to a particular credit statement. In other words, by knowing 
the facts for a large number of establishments in any industry it is 
possible to arrive at more satisfactory conclusions in regard to the credit 
conditions of a given business firm. Other material covered in this book 
includes the genesis of credit, collections, illustrations of 46 collection 
letters, acceptances, commercial paper and credit ethics. 

On the subject of credit analysis the author emphasizes what he con- 
siders ought to be done rather than an explanation of actual practice. 
Apart from the matter of content the work is to be criticised for not 
presenting the data in a better organized and more correlated fashion. 

Martin J. Suvarve. 


Warts, F. An introduction to the psychological problems of industry. 


(New York: Macmillan. 1921. Pp. 240. $5.) 

It is difficult to sum up in a few sentences the meaning of this excellent 
volume. The table of contents, which lists for us such a range of topics 
as fatigue, motion study, vocational selection, scientific management, in- 
dustrial unrest, and the creative impulse in industry, might lead us to 
expect a reference book dealing with the adjacent fields of psycho- 
physical and instinct problems. The book does present a great deal of 
material indicating the progress along both these lines. But the domi- 
nant feature of the work is its analysis of the psychology and sociology, 
as well as of the economics of the various problems discussed. Not only 
in the directness and coherence of presentation, but also in clearness of 
perspective, the volume shows a sane and thorough organization. The 
author presents to us clearly and ably both the merits and the defects 
of the contributions of such men as Taylor, Gilbreth, Darwin, Munster- 
berg, and Freud. 

Some of the instances of the author’s thorough analysis of industrial 
measures are his references to the quality of the rest-pause, exercise of 
the total body and the total personality, the mental tempo of civilization, 
and the stereotyping of mental contacts. He makes us realize keenly 
the cost of our blind depersonalization of industry, particularly em- 
phasizing the threatened atrophy of creativeness and the breeding, 
physically and socially, of an inferior class. “Far too many of our people 
today are living mechanical lives on the big slag heaps which we call 
our centers of industry, cut off from culture in every form, the dullness of 
their existence broken occasionally only by bursts of pathological ex- 
citement.” In desperate protest, Watts calls our attention to the fre- 
quent employment of young people “under conditions which in time 
would render them unfit for responsible citizenship and make their sub- 
sequent permanent inefficiency or vagabondage inevitable.” Both for 
the welfare of the future of industry and for the unquestionable rights 
and necessity of mankind, the author pleads eloquently for the extension 
of eer to supply the worker with both technical skill and general 
culture. 

As supplementary to the forepart of the book Muscio’s Lectures in 
Industrial Psychology may prove useful; as supplementary to the latter 
chapters, Tead’s Instincts in Industry and Veblen’s Instinct of Work- 
manship. But in the union of the economic, psychological, and socio- 
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logical points of view, and in general excellence of treatment, this 
volume is admirably distinctive. 


Cuaries Leonarp Strong. 


Watson, P. A. National Investors’ guide. (Lansing, Mich.: National In- 
vestors’ Service Bureau. 1921. Pp. 126.) 


WuireneaD, H. How to run a store. (New York: Crowell. 1921. Pp. 
vi, 296. $2.50.) 


Woopwarp, K. W. The valuation of American timberlands. (New York: 
Wiley. 1921. Pp. vii, 253. $3.) 


Buildings and store equipment, merchandise sold, store methods, and 
accounting practices. Costs, merchandising practices, advertising and 
sales in the retail distribution of clothing, vol. VI. Issued by North- 
western University, School of Commerce, Bureau of Business Research. 
(New York City: Prentice-Hall. 1921. Pp. 499-622.) 


Business accounting. Five vols. (New York: Ronald. 1921.) 


Commercial law. (New York: American Inst. of Banking. 1921. Pp. 
480.) 


A composite picture of business America as seen through the eyes of 4310 
men of affairs. Second edition. (New York: Harris, Winthrop & Co., 
52 Broadway. 1920. Pp. 84.) 


Credit man’s diary and manual of commercial laws for 1922. (New York: 
National Assoc. of Credit Men, 41 Park Row. 1922. $8.50.) 


Employment management, wage systems and rate setting. (New York: 
Industrial Press. 1921. Pp. ii, 103. $1.) 


Future trading. Hearings before the House of Representatives, 66 Cong. 
3 Sess. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 1921. Pp. 1070.) 


Handbook of the Building Trades Employers’ Association of the City of 
New York, 1921. (New York: Association. 1921. Pp. 176.) 


Industrial stability: report of the seventh national convention of the Society 
of Industrial Engineers. (Chicago: The Society. 1921. Pp. 425. $2.) 


Manual for the oil and gas industry under the Revenue act of 1921. 
(Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office, Supt. Doc. 1921. 25¢.) 


The Merchants’ Association of New York year book, 1921. (New York: 
Association, 233 Broadway. 1921. Pp. 338.) 


The metric versus the English system of weights and measures. Research 
report, no. 42. (New York: National Industrial Conference Board. 
1921. Pp. 261.) 


Other people’s money. By a trustee. (London: Mills & Boon. 1921. 
Pp. 127. 2s. 6d.) 


Positions of responsibility in department stores and other retail selling 
organizations. A study of opportunities for women. Bull. no. 5. (New 
York: Bureau of Vocational Information, 2 West 43rd Street. 1921. 
Pp. 126.) 

Synopsis of decisions and recommendations relating to freight, passenger, 
disbursement and terminal accounting, July, 1888 to June 1921. (Wash- 
ington: Railway Accounting Officers Assoc. 1921. Pp. 385. $1.) 
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What industrial engineering includes; for industrial executives; 101 things 
to do, 1001 results others secured. (New York: C. E. Knoeppel & Co. 
1921. Pp. 543.) 


Workers education in the United States; report of proceedings first national 
conference on workers’ education in the United States. (New York City: 
Workers’ Education Bureau of America. 1921. Pp. 144.) 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 


NEW BOOKS 


Bocert, G. G. Handbook of the law of trusts. (St. Paul, Minn.: West 
Pub. Co. 1921. Pp. xii, 675.) 


FieiscHMANN, E. Das Getreidemonopol in der Schweiz. Seine recht- 


lichen, wirtschaftlichen und geschichtlichen Grundlagen. (Zurich: Albert 
Miller. 1921. Pp. 192.) 


Fietcuer, W. M. Cyclopedia of the law of private corporations. Vol. X. 
(Chicago: Callaghan & Co. 1921. Pp. xi, 1010.) 


Lavineton, F. The English capital market. (London: Methuen & Co. 
1921. Pp. 297. 18s.) 


Leitner, F. Privatwirtschaftslehre der Unternehmung. Third edition. 
(Berlin: Vereinigung Wissenschaftlicher Verleger. 1921. Pp. vi, 283. 
30 M.) 


Lizermann, R. Beteiligungs—und Finanzierungsgesellschaften. Eine Stu- 
die iiber den modernen Effektenkapitalismus in Deutschland, den V ereinig- 
ten Staaten, der Schweiz, England, Frankreich und Belgien. Third 
edition. (Jena: Fischer. 1921. Pp. viii, 582. 100 M.) 


Kartelle und Trusts. (Stuttgart: Moritz. 1921. Pp. 
310.) 


Sears, J. H. Trust estates as business companies. Second edition. (Kan- 
sas City, Mo.: Vernon Law Book Co. 1921. Pp. xx, 782.) 


Sipexum, A. Kapital- und Gewinnbeteiligung als Grundlage planmassi- 
ger Wirtschaftsfiihrung. (Berlin: Springer. 1921. Pp. 38. 4.40 M.) 


Suuuivan, J. J. American corporations. The legal rules governing cor- 
porate organization and management with forms and illustration. (New 
York: Appleton. 1921. Pp. 463. $2.75.) 


Varca, E. Die Krise der kapitalistischen Weltwirtschaft. (Hamburg: 
Hoym. 1921. Pp. v, 64. 1.50 M.) 

Wiuttert, G. The corporation laws of the District of Columbia, with 
annotations, index and forms. (Washington: Bryne & Co. 1921. Pp. 
115.) 


List of bibliographies on public utilities, including regulation, valuation and 
municipal ownership. (Washington: Library of Congress, Division of 
Bibliography. 1921. Pp. 11.) 

Organisationen der deutschen Landwirtschaft, der Forstwirtschaft, des Gar- 
tenbaus, der Fischerei und der landwirtschaftlichen Nebengewerbe. Els- 
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ners Betriebsbiicherei, vol. 14. (Berlin: Otto Elsner. 1921. Pp. 287, 
24 M.) 

Issued by Dr. Walter vy. Altrock in conjunction with Dr. Franz 
Mendelson and Dr. Kurt Schleising. 


Public utilities reports, containing decisions of the Public Service Com- 
missions and of state and federal courts. Edited by Henry C. Spurs. 
(Rochester, N. Y.: Public Utilities Reports, Inc. 1921. Pp. xli, 958.) 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
NEW BOOKS 


Buntine, J. H. Is trade unionism sound? A suggestion for outflanking 
the power of capital. (London: Benn Brothers. 1921. Pp. x, 98. 6s.) 


Desmonn, S. Labour: the giant with the feet of clay. (New York: 
Scribner’s. 1922.) 


Dryspate, C. V. Wages and cost of living. (London: The Malthusian 
League. 1921. Pp. 48. 6d.) 


Foster, W. Z. The railroaders’ next step. (Chicago: The Trade Union 
Educational League. 1921. Pp. 47. 265c.) 


Luoyp, C. M. Trade unionism. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
(London: A. and C. Black. 1921. 65s.) 


MacDonatp, J.R. The history of the I. L.P. (London: P. Infor- 
mation Committee. 1921. 6d.) 


Oates, M. B. and Reynotpson, L. A. Standards of labor on the hill 
farms of Louisiana. Bull. no. 961. (Washington: Dept. of Agri. 1921. 
Pp. 27.) 


Papa, D. Il parlamento syndicale. (Naples: Ceccoli e Figli Editori. 1921. 
41.) 


Passano, E. B. The Baltimore plan of industrial relationship, proposing 
to organize The American Guild of the Printing Industry. (Baltimore, 
Md.: American Guild of the Printing Industry, 1825 Munsey Bldg. 1921. 
Pp. 13.) 

Powett, J. E. Payment by results. With a treatise on ratefizing. (New 
York: Longmans. 1921.) 

Renoip, C.G. Workshop committees. (London: Pitman. 1921. Pp. 44. 
Is.) 

Suesser, H. H. The law relating to trade unions. Four lectures de- 
livered for the Council of Legal Education, Michaelmas Term, 1920. 
(London: Labour Pub. Co. 1921. Pp. vii, 152. 5s.) 


Stern, E. La législation owvriére tchéco-slovaque. (Prague: “Orbis” 
Printing, Publishing and Publicity Co. 1921. Pp. 70.) 


Stone, G. A history of labour. (London: Harrap. 1921. Pp. 416.) 


Tuompson, L. A., compiler. Recent literature on unemployment with par- 
ticular reference to causes and remedies. (Washington: Library, Dept. 
of Labor. 1921. Pp. 35.) 
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Turpin, H. Le probléme international du chomage. (Paris: Giard, 1921. 
Pp. 115.) 


Vernon, H. M. Industrial fatigue and efficiency. (London: Routledge. 
1921. 12s. 6d.) 


We, F. Sosialisierung. Versuch einer begrifflichen Grundlegung nebst 
einer Kritik der Sozialisierungsplane. (Berlin-Flitchtenau: Verlag Ge- 
sellschaft und Erziehung. 1921. Pp. 124. 11 M.) 


Wits, W. Full up and fed up. (New York: Scribner’s. 1921. $2.50.) 


Agricultural workers’ wages. The Labour party’s fight for the Agricul- 
tural Wages Board. (London: Labour Party. 1921. Pp. 30.) 


British labour replacement and conciliation, 1914-1921. Being the result 
of conferences and investigations by the Economics Section of the British 
Association. (London: Pitman. 1921. Pp. 268. 10s. 6d.) 


Conciliation and arbitration. Report including particulars of proceedings 
under the Conciliation act, 1896, the Coal Mines act, 1912, the Wages acts, 
1918 and 1919, the Restoration of Pre-War Practices act, 1919. (Lon- 
don: H. M.’s Stationery Office. 1921. Pp. iv, 462. 3s. 6d.) 


Experience with trade union agreements—clothing industries. National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, research report no. 88. (New York: Cen- 
tury. 1921. Pp. iv, 134. $1.50.) 

The subject-matter indicated in the title is handled in Ittle more than 
outline fashion in this report. One can hardly expect more from an at- 
tempt to cover in 123 pages of text the collective bargaining experience 
of employers with the many separate unions in the clothing industries, 
seven of them national unions and all but one of them unions in which 
the agreements are made locally. Nearly all of the text is concerned 
with the history and operation of agreements in selected localities. The 
workings of the agreements with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
and the Ladies’ Garment Workers respectively, in the chief clothing 
centers, take up half the report. The agreements with the United Gar- 
ment Workers (in the overall industry), the Journeymen Tailors, the 
Fur Workers, Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, and the United Hatters 
receive most of the remaining space. There is also a short chapter of 
summary and conclusions. 

The report brings out little that is new. The most distinctive feature 
of the work is the presentation of testimony from employers who have 
been parties to the agreements as to their working, particularly with ref- 
erence to effects upon output and discipline, the observance of the agree- 
ment by the union, and the degree of freedom from strikes. There are 
evidences throughout of a desire to be fair in statement and appraisal. 


D. A. McC. 


Il contratto di lavore in Lombardia. Issued by the Federazione Industriale 


Lombarda. (Milan: Officine Grafiche Fratelli de Silvestri. 1921. Pp. 
146. 3.75 1.) 


The employment of women in 5 and 10 cent stores in the state of New 
York. Doc. 109. (Albany, N. Y.: Dept. of Labor. 1921.) 


Législation ouvriére et prévoyance sociale en Suéde. Official, 1921. (Stock- 
holm: Swedish Gov. Publication.) 
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Open shop encyclopedia for debaters. (New York: National Assoc. of 
Manufacturers of the U.S. A. 1921. Pp. 248.) 


Public opinion and the steel strike of 1919. Supplementary reports to the 
Commission of Inquiry, Interchurch World Movement. (New York: 
Harcourt. 1921. Pp. 346. $1.50.) 

This book is a supplementary volume to the Report on the Steel Strike 
of 1919 reviewed by the present writer in the issue of this magazine for 
December, 1920. The reports in this volume are, however, not merely 
supporting documents to the Steel Report but are separate and fuller 
studies of special phases within the scope of the general investigation. 
The idea emphasized is the relation between public opinion and the 
strike and the endeavor is to show how that public opinion was formed, 
checked, controlled, and even warped by the press; the relations of in- 
dustrial companies to the organs of civil government in industrial com- 
munities; the opinion of groups of workers; opinion as influenced by the 
reports of spies; and opinion as to the conceptions or misconceptions of 
foreign-speaking communities. 

The reports included are as follows: (1) “Under-cover men” by 
Robert Littell; (2) “The Pittsburgh newspapers and the strike” by M. K. 
Wisehart; (3) “Civil rights in western Pennsylvania” by Gorge Soule; 
(4) “The mind of the immigrant communities” by David J. Saposs; 
(5) “Welfare work of the U. S. Steel Corporation” by George Soule; 
(6) “The Pittsburgh pulpit and the strike” by M. K. Wisehart; (7) “The 
steel report and public opinion” by Heber Blankenhorn. 

These reports show conclusively that the strike did not involve any- 
thing within hailing distance of social revolution and that grievances con- 
cerning wages, hours, working conditions, and arbitrary control were the 
issues involved. The twelve-hour day and the seven-day week are a 
social menace and are shown to be unnecessary. The book contains much 
unpleasant reading concerning the work of spies, the denial of civic 
rights, the use of force, and the perversion of public opinion during and 
after the strike. A wide dissemination of facts, however, is the first 
step in bringing about better conditions. 

Grorce M. Janes. 


Report of the President’s Conference on Unemployment, Sept. 26 to Oct. 18 
1921. Hersert Hoover, Chairman. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office, 
Supt. Docs. 1921. Pp. 178. 20c.) 


Rulings of the Industrial Board pertaining to women in industry. Rules w-1 
to w-20 inclusive. (Harrisburg, Pa.:Dept. of Labor and Industries. 
1920. Pp. 15.) 


Die Tarifvertrige im Deutschen Reich am Ende des Jahres 1919, nebst 
Anhang: die Reichstarifvertriige am Ende des Jahres 1920. Prepared 
in the Employment Exchange Department of the Ministry of Labor. 
(Berlin: Reimar Hobbing. 1921. Pp. 91. 386 M.) 

Wages in Great Britain, France and Germany. Research Report no. 40. 
(New York: National Industrial Conference Board. 1921. Pp. 110.) 

Work of the employment exchanges; minutes of evidence taken before the 
Committee of Enquiry. Ministry of Labour. (London: H. M.’s 
Stationery Office. 1921. Pp. iv, 461. 5s.) 
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Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


NEW BOOKS 


Arrvus, O. F. Nuestro problema del cambio y el poder adquisitivo de la 
moneda. (Lima: Oficina Tipografica “La Opinion National.” 1921. 
Pp. 26.) 


Artuuys, J. Le probléme de la monnaie. (Paris: Nouvelle Librairie Na- 
tionale. 1921. Pp. 192. 6.50 fr.) 


BaseLon, E. Les monnaies grecques. (Paris: Payot. 1921. Pp. 180. 
4 fr.) 


Bays, A. W. Law of negotiable instruments. Second edition. (Chicago: 
Callaghan & Co. 1921. Pp. 253.) 


Chapters have been added on banking and suretyship, with text of 
Uniform Negotiable Instruments law, and questions and problems. 


Borpen, W. E. and Hooper, C. L. Banking and business ethics. Edited 
by Frank L. McVey. (Chicago: Rand, McNally. 1921. Pp. viii, 
223.) 


Bastian, E. Banken, Sparkassen und Genossenschaften. Ihre Beamten, 
ihr Aufbau und ihr Arbeitsfeld. (Stuttgart: Muth. 1921. Pp. 80. 
11 M.) 


Brunton, J. Bankers and borrowers. Introduction by Ernest Sykes. 
(Birmingham, Eng.: Edward Arnold & Co. 1921. 7s. 6d.) 
“A practical explanation of the limitations placed by statute or by 
the common law on the borrowing powers of a very wide class of bor- 
rowers. 


Copetann, D. B. Currency and prices in Australia. The Joseph Fisher 
lecture in commerce. (Adelaide: G. Hassell & Son. 1921.) 


Dient, K. Ueber Fragen des Geldwesens und der Valuta wihrend des 
Krieges und nach dem Kriege. Second edition. (Jena: Fischer. 1921. 
Pp. vi, 204. 24 M.) 


Dérine, H. Die Geldtheorien seit Knapp. Ein dogmenhistorischer V er- 
such. (Greifswald: Bamberg. Pp. viii, 239. 21 M.) 

Durrencer, R. La circulation monétaire dans les pays occupés au cours 
de la guerre par les Empires centrauz. (Strasbourg: Heitz. 1921. Pp. 
154.) 

Exster, K. Die deutsche Not im Lichte der Wahrungstheorie. Gesam- 
melte Aufsdtze. (Jena: Fischer. 1921. Pp. iv, 124. 16 M.) 


O. Bestimmungsgriinde des Preises (Reichenberg: Stiepel. 
1921. Pp. 800. 52 M.) 


Epricn, E. Geld, eine sozialpsychologische Studie. (Munich: Rosl. 1921. 
Pp. 138.) 

Feirerzerc, M. Das Papiergeldwesen im Réate-Russland. Statistische 
Beitrage zur Wahrungsfrage Russlands. (Berlin: R. L. Prager. 1920. 
Pp. 51.) 

Franz,R. Die deutschen Banken im Jahre 1919, zugleich eine vollstandige 
Statistik der deutschen Banken seit dem Jahre 1883. Revised by 
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Eacesrecut. (Berlin: “Der Deutsche Oekonomist.” 1921. Pp. 44, 
7.50 M.) 


Hantos, E. Die Zukunft des Geldes. (Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke. 1921, 
Pp. 76. 11.20 M.) 


Hern, O. Ueber Geldschipfung und Inflation. (Stuttgart: Ferdinand 
Enke. 1921. Pp. 79. 12 M.) 


. Die Noteninflation als Krankheitserscheinung unseres 
Wirtschaftslebens. (Munich: B. Heller. 1920. Pp. 42. 2 M.) 


Ho.tpswortn, J. T. Acceptance syndicate plan for financing exports. 
An address delivered before the annual convention of the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers. (Pittsburgh, Pa.: Author, Bank of Pittsburgh 
N. A. 1921. Pp. 27.) 


Jounson, J. F. Money and currency, in relation to industry, prices, and 
the rate of interest. (Boston: Ginn. 1921. Pp. x, 425. $8.) 

The first edition was published in 1906. New material is now added 
bringing the review of monetary and banking legislation up to date. 
An analysis is made of the Federal Reserve act and the effects of its 
operations are considered. Banking and price statistics are added for 
recent dates. 


Jounston, W. B. A federal bank in every county seat. (Kansas City, Mo.: 
W. B. Johnston Co. 1921. Pp. 123.) 


Knapp, G. F. Staatliche Theorie des Geldes. Third edition, revised. 
(Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1921. Pp. xvi, 262. 45 M.) 


Knirrin, W. H. American banking practice. A treatise of the practical 
operation of a bank, intended for students, bank employees and others 
who would know of the conduct of a bank under recognized American 
practice, with which is combined the Negotiable Instruments law, uniform 
in forty-six states. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1921. Pp. xii, 389. 
$3.50.) 


Kress, E. and Gorrz, B. Geschichte des Bankhauses J. A. Krebs in 
Freiburg im Breisgau 1721-1921. (Freiburg i. Br.: Herder & Co. 1921. 
Pp. vii, 47.) 

Levy, R. G. L’initation financiére. (Paris: Librairie Hachette. 1921. 
7 fr.) 


Loenr, J. Das deutsche Bankwesen. (Munich: J. Schweitzer. 1921. 
Pp. 171. 22 M.) 


Mirra, J.C. A state bank for India. (Calcutta: Mitra and Sons. 1921. 
Pp. 20. 8 annas.) 


Paton, T. B., Jr. Digest of legal opinions of Thomas B. Paton, general 
counsel of the American Bankers Association, 1908-1921, with a digest 
and legal citations. Complete edition, 1921. (New York: American 
Bankers Assoc. 1921.) 


PiXrro, N. La moneda, el crédito y los bancos en la Argentina. (Buenos 
Aires: J. Menéndez. 1921. Pp. 400.) 


Pinuetro, N. Fiscalizagao bancaria. (Rio de Janeiro: Typ. Alba. 1921. 
Pp. 228.) 
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Ross, T. B. The guaranty of bank deposits. (Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
prize essays. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1921. Pp. xii, 225. $2.50.) 


Scumipt-Essen, A. Valutafibel. Eine Einfiihrung in die Fragen des Geld- 
wesens. (Jena: Fischer. 1921. Pp. vii, 100.) 


Sremner, F. Die Wahrungsgesetzgebung der Sukzessionsstaaten Oster- 
reich-Ungarns. Eine Sammlung einschlagiger Gesetze, Verordnungen 
und behérdlicher Verfiigungen von 1892 bis 1920. Vol. II. (Vienna: 
Verband Osterreichischer Banken und Bankiers. 1921. Pp. 367-679.) 


Stott, Sir Oswaup. Broadsheets on national finance. (London: W. J. 
Roberts. 1921. Pp. 130. 1s. 6d.) 


Danger ahead: being notes on the British Bankers’ Appeal 
to the Government. (London: W. J. Roberts. 1921. Pp. 22.) 


Tavovant, J. Les rapports de la Banque de France et de lV’ Etat pendant 
la guerre de 1914. (Paris: Librairie Rousseau. 1921. 12.50 fr.) 


Tittyarp, F. Banking and negotiable instruments. A manual of prac- 


tical law. Sixth edition, thoroughly revised. (London: A. and C. Black. 
1921. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuomas, S. E. The principles and arithmetic of foreign exchange. (Lon- 
don: Macdonald & Evans. 1921. Pp. 209. 7s. 6d.) 


pe Tomaz, R. and Coryias, R. L’organisation du crédit. Problémes 
d’aprés-guerre. (Paris: Giard. 1921. 7 fr.) 


WesterFIELD, R. B. Banking principles and practice. I, Elements of 
money, credit and banking. I1, The banking system of the United States. 
III, Domestic banking—cash and deposit operations. IV, Domestic bank- 


ing—earning assets. V, The foreign division. (New York: Ronald. 
1921. Pp. 1870. $12.) 


Witus, H. P. American banking. Revised edition. (Chicago: La Salle 
Extension Univ. 1921. Pp. x, 336.) 
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edition. (Stuttgart: C. E. Poeschel. 1921. Pp. vii, 245. 28 M.) 
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39. (New York: National Industrial Conference Board. 1921. Pp. 
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1921. (Copenhagen: Offices of the Bank. 1921.) 


Exchange stabilization. Hearings before the Committee on Banking and 
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ington : Gov. Prtg. Office, Supt. Docs. 1921. Pp. 51, with charts.) 
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52 Wall Street. 1921. Pp. 130. $1.50.) 
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Standard banking. (New York City: American Inst. of Banking. 1921, 
Pp. 480.) 


Svenska Handelsbanken 1871-1921. A retrospect. (Stockholm: Offices of 
the Bank. 1921.) 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 


Tariffs: A Study in Method. By T. E. G. Grecory. (London: 
Charles Griffin & Company, Ltd. 1921. Pp. xi, 518.) 

Mr. Gregory’s book is different from anything on the subject which 
I have come across. It is entitled “A Study in Method,” but is not 
at all one of those inquiries on the methodology of economics with 
which we are familiar. It is concerned not with the substantive 
effects of tariff measures, or the methods by which those effects can be 
ascertained, but with the administrative and legislative ways of carry- 
ing out a given policy. It deals with the forms of tariffs, questions 
of customs administration, the classification of commodities, specific 
and ad valorem duties, free ports, frontier trade, and the like. Allied 
to questions of this sort, but having an interest of a somewhat different 
kind, are a number of chapters on commercial treaties, reciprocity 
relations, retaliation, colonial preferences, the preferential system of 
the British Empire. There is a brief but excellent appendix upon 
the tariff as a revenue instrument. 

A book of this sort, well done, is of no little interest to the economist, 
and of the highest value to the legislator and administrator, and it is 
very well done indeed. There is no source in which the wide range 
of information here given can be conveniently found. Much of the 
information is so scattered, and has been unearthed by Mr. Gregory 
from such obscure and inaccessible sources, that it is made available 
virtually for the first time. Every student of tariff problems owes 
a debt of gratitude to Mr. Gregory for his painstaking and able work. 

It is inevitable that a book of this sort, largely informational in 
character, should be complete only up to the moment of its publication. 
The constant changes in legislation add new and pertinent matter 
from day to day. Within a few years a new edition will be called 
for. By way of example of the impossibility of bringing and keeping 
such a book always up to date, I note the description (pp. 221-225) 
of the abortive anti-dumping bill in Great Britain (unfortunately 
referred to in the text as an “act”) which has now been superseded 
by the act finally passed in 1921. 

Mr. Gregory’s discussion of the various questions of legislation and 
administrative policy is well done throughout. So far as I have 
been able to check the statements of the text, they are accurate as well 
as judiciously selected. What he says of the classification and special- 
ization, of specific and ad valorem duties, of valuation, is fair minded 
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and discriminating. The same is true of his chapters upon tariff 
treaties and colonial preferences. These probably will be of most 
interest to economists, for they give in compact form a statement of 
the situation as it now stands and is likely to endure for a considerable 
time. It is due to Mr. Gregory also to remark that while in general 
he abstains from a consideration of the economic questions involved, 
he gives clear evidence of his capacity to deal with them. His discus- 
sion of retaliation, on pages 247-250, gives abundant evidence of his 
ability to handle questions of economic principle. 


F. W. Tavussic. 
Harvard University. 
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della Legge 24 Septembre 1920, N. 1298 sull’ Avocazione dei Profitti di 
Guerra allo Stato. (Rome: Camera dei. Deputati. 1921. Pp. 136.) 

Two years after the armistice was signed, Italy enacted a measure 
drastically taxing war profits reckoned as earnings in excess of the 
supposedly normal returns of two pre-war years. Senator Einaudi was 
a member of the Advisory Commission which elaborated the principles 
to govern application of the law itself, and he wrote its report. Criticism 
of the law itself, however, appears, not therein, but in a separate 
pamphlet published over his own name. There are stressed a number of 

serious defects in the legislation: its failure, for example, to make the 
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necessary allowance for currency inflation; its tendency to ignore earn- 
ings due to increased war-time effort and diligence; and in general the 
grave danger that, in future emergencies, producers, seeing no prospect 
of gain, will relax their efforts. Rosert F. Forrsrer. 


Firzparrick, J. T., editor. Taz law of the state of New York. (Albany, 
N. Y.: Bender & Co. 1921. Pp. iii, 314.) 
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treasury. (Rome: Prtg. Office, Chamber of Deputies. 1921. Pp. 18.) 


Ounswortn, J. L. Income tax handbook. (London: Collins. 1921. 2s. 
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Patmer, H. W. Income-tax guide. 1921 edition, revised. (London: 
Financial Times, Ltd. 1921. 1s.) 


Pravu, E. F. Industriepolitische Gesichtspunkte in der Besteuerung. 
(Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke. 1921. Pp. 148. 22.60 M.) 


Serieman, E.R. A. Essays in tazation. (New York: Macmillan. 1921. 
Pp. 806.) 


Smitu, R. Taz reform in South Carolina, with summary of the report of 
the Joint Special Committee on Revenue and Tazation. Bull. no. 101. 
(Columbia, S. C.: Univ. of South Carolina. 1921. Pp. 51.) 


Stamp, Sir Jostan. Wealth and taxable capacity. The Newmarch lec- 
tures of 1920-1921. (London: King. 1921. 10s. 6d.) 


TuHornton, A. B. The nation’s financial outlook. (London: King. 1921. 
2s. 6d.) 
Since the war England has been particularly interested in American 
financial affairs, private and public. Conversely, America is today vitally 
interested in affairs British. By far the best book I have found so far 
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on the British conditions is this short and popular treatise by Mr. 
Thornton. After stating clearly but briefly the national debt situation 
and analyzing the budget—past, present and future—and considering 
local government finances, Mr. Thornton proceeds to give figures on the 
national wealth and the taxable capacity of the nation. He then outlines 
a taxation policy. His idea is that the budget may be balanced at 
approximately 1,000,000,000 pounds. Since he gives the total taxable 
income as 3,700,000,000, this seems a very high figure. What he does 
not point out specifically—though it is easily deduced—is that, since 
approximately half of this is on account of internal debt, it is, so far as 
the nation is concerned, really a bookkeeping entry. If we deduct 
500,000,000 pounds from each side we get a tax of 500,000,000 approxi- 
mately, coming from a national income of 3,200,000,000 pounds. This is 
not a very different result from present figures showing the proportion 
of public expenditures to private income in the United States. 

The avthor also briefly considers the effects on the budget of the 
Irish problem, the railway situation, and the housing program. He 
does not think the separation of Irish finances will greatly affect England 
but admits that housing losses and railway losses have added a real 
burden. He does not approve a capital levy nor a sales tax. 

After considering deflation, the foreign outlook and overseas trade and 
the reparations question he devotes a short chapter to warning the Eng- 
lish people of the gravity of their situation, and in his final chapter he 
sums up his conclusions. His principal suggestions are that foreign 
trade be pursued with renewed vigor; that wealth submit gracefully to 
the inevitable; that industry be not employed as a tax-collecting medium; 
that taxation be direct in order to avoid shifting and waste; that the 
inheritance taxes be increased to double their present yield; and that a 
financial census be taken. 

All of this is little more than a pamphlet that can be read in a couple 
of hours. It is remarkably well done. The only noticeable flaw is the 
suggested table of inheritance tax changes, which is too complicated to 
be practical. All of the other statistical tables and charts, both as to 
form and content, are typical of the high standard of scholarship set by 
that estimable British body, the Surveyors’ Institute. The book is worth 
reading and worth keeping. 


W. B. 
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1919. Nebst einem Anhange: die Reichstarifvertrige am Ende des 


Jahres 1920. Bearbeitet im Reichsamt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung. (Berlin: 
Reimar Hobbing. 1921. Pp. 45, 58.) 


Witxe, G. Die Entwicklung der Theorie des staatlichen Steuersystems in 
der deutschen Finanzwissenschaft des 19. Jahrhunderts. (Stuttgart: 
Cotta. 1921. Pp. 108.) 
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Part I is a discussion of the sources, uses, abuses, and dangers of 
wealth. In the second part “another slant is given to the word enduring. 
Instead of stock and bond investments, human souls, Christian educational 
institutions, and various forms of benevolences are emphasized as the 
only truly enduring investments.” 
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graphisch-bibliographischen Daten. (Charlottenburg: Deutsche Ver- 
lagsgesellschaft fiir Politik und Geschichte. 1920. Pp. 56. 9 M.) 

Evcxen, R. Socialism: an analysis. (London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1921. 
12s. 6d.) 

Gomprrs, S. and Watuine, W. E. Out of their own mouths, a revelation 
and an indictment of sovietism. (New York: Dutton. 1921. Pp. xx, 
265. $2.) 
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In striking contrast to Mr. Hillquit’s scholarly and effective criticism 
of the bolshevik government, noted below, is the violent and partisan 
attack on bolshevism made by Gompers and Walling. The book is a 
continuation of Mr. Walling’s Bolshevism according to the bolshevists. 
It is made up of selected quotations from speeches and documents con- 
nected by a running comment in Mr. Walling’s most caustic style. It is 
an appeal to prejudice, thinly masked in the form of a source book. 

G. B. L. Arner. 


Haun, W. Streifziige durch Sowjetrussland. Eigene Erlebnisse und 


Erfahrungen aus dem Lande der Bolschewiken. (Vienna: Moritz Perles. 
1921. Pp. 94. 8 M.) 


Hamitton, M. A. The principles of socialism. (London: I. L. P. Infor- 
mation Committee. 1921. 6d.) 


Hitieurt, M. From Marz to Lenin. (New York: Hanford Press. 1921. 
Pp. 157. 50c.) 

The Russian revolution, as Mr. Hillquit says, is “beyond doubt the 
greatest event in the history of socialism.” ‘With one blow it has trans- 
ferred the socialist ideal from the abstract and speculative realms of 
Utopia to the solid ground of reality.” It has “forced a critical re- 
examination of the theoretical bases” of socialism. To this task Mr. 
Hillquit makes a real contribution. He first discusses the revolution 
itself, the theoretical soviet organization and the actual “dictatorship of 
the proletariat” in the light of established theory. Although he is sympa- 
thetic in his attitude, he feels that the bolsheviki have attempted an 
impossible leap from feudalism to socialization. In the final chapters 
he comments on the relation of the new Russia to western Europe and 
America, with particular attention to the international organization of 
the socialist movement. The disruptive tactics of the leaders of the 
“Third International” are shown to be real obstacles to an effective re- 
organization of international socialism. G. B. L. Arner. 


Hynpman, H. M. The economics of socialism. (Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. 1921. Pp. xvi, 286.) 


Ketsen, H. Sozialismus und Staat. (Leipzig: C. L. Hirschfeld. 1920. 
10 M.) 


Larin, I. and Krirzmann, L. Wirtschaftsleben und wirtschaftlicher Auf- 
bau in Sowjet-Russland 1917-1920. (Berlin: A. Seehof. 1921. Pp. 
177. 15M.) 


Lassatte, F. Nachgelassene Briefe und Schriften. Vol. I, Briefe von 
und an Lassalle bis 1848, herausgegeben von Gustav Mayer. (Berlin: 
Deutsche Verlagsanstalt. 1921. Pp. x, 357. 50 M.) 


Lavin, P., translator. A B C of communism. Vol. I. (Detroit, Mich.: 
The Marxian Educ. Soc., 5941 Jos. Campau Avenue. 1921. 50c.) 


Leperer, E. Deutschlands Wiederaufbau und weltwirtschaftliche Neuein- 


gliederung durch Sozialisierung. (Tibingen: Mohr. 1920. Pp. 120. 
12.25 M.) 


Lenz, F. Staat und Marzismus. Grundlegung und Kritik der marzistis- 


chen Gesellschaftslehre. (Stuttgart: J.G. Cotta. 1921. Pp. xxiv, 175. 
16 M.) 
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LeRossignot, J. E. What is socialism? (New York: Crowell. 1921. 
Pp. x, 267. $2.) 

Many of the chapters in this revised reprint and rearrangement of the 
author’s Scientific Socialism (1907) show only minor changes. Two or 
three new chapters are expansions of matter in the earlier book. The 
most important new material consists of a chapter on the Sects of So- 
cialism describing rather superficially the different schools of socialists 
(Fabianism having, for example, about 200 words and guild socialism 
under 400), a chapter on Bolshevism and an appendix on The Non- 
Partisan League. The title is rather misleading, for about three chapters 
tell what socialism is and the other ten are almost entirely an argument 
against the doctrines of Marxian socialism. 


H. E. Mitts. 


Masaryk, T.G. Sur le bolchévisme. (Geneva: Sonor, 46, Rue du Stand. 
1921. Pp. 38.) 


Micuets, R. Le prolétariat et la bourgeoisie dans le mouvement socialiste 
italien. (Paris: Giard. 1921. 20 fr.) 


Price, G. McC. Socialism in the test-tube; a candid discussion of the 
principles, the relations, and the effects of socialism. (Atlanta, Ga.: 
Southern Pub. Assoc. 1921. Pp. 128.) 


Puecu, J. L. La tradition socialiste en France et la Société des Nations. 
(Paris: Garnier. 1921. Pp. 230.) 


Rapvex, K. Proletarian dictatorship and terrorism. Translated by P. Lavin. 
(Detroit, Mich.: The Marxian Educ. Soc., 5941 Jos. Campau Avenue. 
1921. 20c.) 


Scuiogsser, R. Der Konsument im Ratesystem. Die Interessenvertre- 
tung der Verbraucher und ihre Einfiigung in die organisatorische Wirt- 
schaft. (Berlin-Fichtenau: Verlag Gesellschaft u. Erziehung. 1921. 
Pp. 128.) 


Strozse.t, H. Socialisation: its methods and assumptions. Translated 
(London: King. 1921.) 

Toromiantz, V. T. Anthologie coopérative. (Paris: J. Povolozky & Cie. 
1921. Pp. 253. 15 fr.) 


Wess, S. and Wess, B. The consumers’ codperative movement. (London: 
Longmans. 1921. Pp. xv, 504. 18s.) 


Werner-Kavurzscu. Umsturz und Sozialismus. Eine sozialgeschichtliche 
Studie bis zum Ausbruch der Revolution von 1918. (Berlin: Natur u. 
Gesellschaft Verlag. 1921. Pp. 248. 6M.) 


Wituuam, M. The social interpretation of history: a refutation of the 
Marzian economic interpretation of history. (Long Island City, N. Y.: 
Sotery Pub. Co. 1921. Pp. 432. $3.) 


Zacorski, S. La Republique des Soviets (Bilan Economique). (Paris: 
Payot. 1921. Pp. 352.) 

The fifty-third annual codperative congress, 1921. (Manchester, Eng.: 
Coéperative Union, Ltd., Holyoake House, Hanover Street. 1921.) 


The policy of guild socialism. A statement prepared and issued in accord- 
ance with the instructions of the annual conference of the National 
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Guilds League. (London: Labour Pub. Co., 6 Tavistock Square, W. C. 
1921. Pp. 28. 6d.) 


Profit sharing by American employers. Examples from England. Types 
in France. A report of the profit sharing department of the National 
Civic Federation. Third revised edition. (New York: Dutton. 1921. 
Pp. 416. $8.) 

This is the third edition of the book originally published in 1916, 
and revised in 1920. It covers more than 200 profit-sharing plans in 
operation in the United States, describing them fully as they were in 
1916, and submitting supplementary statements of their condition in 
1919 and of their changes in method or policy during the intervening 
years. Firms are classified under the headings “Percentage of profits” 
plans, “Special distribution” plans, “Exceptional plans,” “Production 
bonus” plans, and “Stock ownership plans.” Under each heading firms 
are listed alphabetically and statements varying in length from a para- 
graph to several pages are submitted on each. The book incorporates 
brief articles by George W. Perkins, Charles W. Eliot, Ralph M. Easley, 
and J. W. Sullivan. The report is not a systematic or analytical treatise 
like the volume, Profit sharing: its principles and practice, published in 
1918 by Burritt, Dennison, Gay, Heilman, and Kendall, and it will in no 
sense displace the former book. Its supplementary data for the year 
1919 are brief but useful. James Foro. 


The Russian revolution. Labor Herald library, no. 2. (Chicago: The 
Trade Union Educ. League, 118 N. La Salle Street. 1921. Pp. 115. 
50c.) 


Statistics and Its Methods 


NEW BOOKS 


Anprews, F. Handbook of foreign agricultural statistics. Bull. no. 987. 
(Washington: Dept. Agri. 1921. 10c.) 


Ayres, L. P. Statistical work. A study of opportunities for women. 
(New York: Bureau of Vocational Information. 1921. 60c.) 


Batpwin, B. T. The physical growth of children from birth to maturity. 
(lowa City, Ia.: Univ. of Iowa. 1921. Pp. 411. $3.) 


Bisset-Smitu, G. T. The census and some of its uses: outlining plain 
philosophy of population. (Edinburgh, Scotland: W. Green and Son. 
1921. Pp. xi, 228.) 

Gicon, A. and Mancotp F. Neue Indezziffern. Schweizerischer Minimal 
Ernahrungsindez. (Berne: Stampfli. 1921. Pp. 40.) 


Horman, E. Indezziffern im Inland und im Ausland. Eine kritische 
Studie. (Karlsruhe i. B.: G. Braun. 1921. Pp. 127. 20M.) 


Jaun, G. Statistikkens Teknik og Metode. (Kristiana: Aschehoug. 1920. 
Pp. 257.) 


Juuin, A. Principles de statistique thedrique et appliquée. Vol. I, Statis- 
tique théorique. (Paris: Marcel Riviére. Pp. xxiv, 712.) 


Kaun, E. Die Indexzahlen der Frankfurter Zeitung. Preise, Léhne, 
Valuten, Bérsenkurse. Staatsfinanzen, Bankausweise, Produktionszahlen, 
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Aussenhandel. Fourth and fifth editions. (Frankfurt a. M.: Frank- 
furter Sozietats-Druckerei. 1921. Pp. 64. 3.80 M.) 


Luzzatti, G. Metodologia statistica. (Padua: Lit. Edit. Universitaria. 
1921. 14.50 1.) 


Mortara, G. Legons de statistique économique et démographique. (Rome: 
Athenaeum. 1920.) 


Niceroro, A. Les indices numériques de la civilisation et du progrés. 
(Paris: Flammarion. 1921. Pp. 211. 50 fr.) 


Rasor, S. E. Mathematics for students of agriculture. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1921. Pp. viii, 290.) 


Tivaroni, J. Statistica. (Padua: Lit. Edit. Universitaria. 1921. 18 1.) 


Wicksett, S. D. Elementen av statistikens teori med sarskild hansyn till 
befolknings-statistiken. (Stockholm: Svenska Férsakringsféreningens 
Férlag. 1920. Pp. viii, 176. 12 Kr.) 

Zizek, F. Grundriss der Statistik. (Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1921. 
Pp. vii, 470. 90 M.) 


ZucKERMANN, S. Statistischer Atlas sum Welthandel. Part I, Text und 
Tabellen. Part II, Graphische Tafeln. (Berlin: Otto Elsner. 1921. 
Pp. xvi, 191; 156. 600 M.) 

Anuario estadistico de Espaiia. Afio VI—1919. (Madrid: Ministerium 
de Instruccion Publica y Bellas Artes. Direccién General del Instituto 
Geogrifico y Estadistico. 1921. Pp. vii, 559.) 


The Canada year book 1920. (Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
1921. Pp. xviii, 768.) 


A first course in statistics. (London: Bell. 1921. Pp. 286. 165s.) 


Live stock and animal products statistics, 1909-1919. (Ottawa, Canada: 
Bureau of Statistics. 1921. Pp. 1381.) 


Population and its distribution, compiled from the figures of 1920 United 
States census, including distribution of retail and wholesale dealers 
compiled from trade sources. Third edition. (New York: J. Walter 
Thompson Co. 1921. Pp. 335.) 


Year book of the American Bureau of Metal Statistics. (New York: Am. 
Bureau of Metal Statistics, 115 Broadway. 1921. Pp. 62. $2. Subs. 


only.) 
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PERIODICALS 


The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of articles in Italian 


periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles in Danish and Swedish 
periodicals. 


Theory 
(Abstracts by Walton H. Hamilton) 


Ayres, C. E. Instinct and capacity: (1) The instinct of belief-in-instincts ; (2) Homo 
domesticus. Journ. Phil., Oct. 13, 27, 1921. Pp. 5,7. “Human nature is not an 
organic nature, but a social nature...... It is a field wholly apart from animal 
behavior; it is the behavior of civilization...... The social scientist has no need 
of instinct; he has institutions.” 


Barnes, H. E. Some contributions of sociology to modern political theory. Am. 
Pol. Sci. Rev., Nov., 1921. Pp. 47. A scholarly survey of the recent literature 
of the nature and functions of the state as a social institution. 


Bmcx, L. V. Den tekniske Basis for Loren om “increasing” og “decreasing return.” 
Nationalék. Tids., 2-4 Hefte, 1921. Pp. 97. A theoretical study of increasing 
and decreasing returns interpreted mainly along the lines of proportionality. 


Barnkmann, C. Schmollers Grundriss. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, July, 1921. Pp. 9. 
A review of Gustav Schmoller’s Grundriss der allgemeinen V olkswirtschaftslehre. 


Brown, W. J. Law, industry, and post-war adjustments. Harvard Law Rev., Jan., 
1922. Pp. 22. “If today we are to have less fighting and more remuneratively 
productive work,” “two obsessions must be gotten rid of—one, the obsession of 
distribution as a sort of end in itself; the other, the obsession of production by 
methods which cannot command the allegiance of the average citizen of today.” 
“Codperation...... has become an imperative necessity.” 


Burpick, K. The meaning of police power. North Am. Rev., Aug., 1921. Pp. 8. 
The development of the economic and social system makes necessary a restriction 


of the liberty of the individual and an enlargement of the police power of the 
state. 


Camp, W. R. Proposed reforms in the system of Ford distribution. Journ. Polit. 
Econ., Nov., Dec., 1921. Pp. 11, 22. “To the extent that the business system 
subordinates human needs, comfort, and welfare to consideration of price—as is 
especially evident in the present period of price depression and curtailed pro- 
duction—to that extent it falls short of maximum social efficiency.” 


Cox, A. B. Cost of production: its relation to price. Texas State Circ., 26, 1920. 
Pp. 9. 


Ery, R. T. Land economics and business executives. Administration, Dec., 1921. 
Pp. 8. “Land economics is that division of economics, theoretical and applied, 
which is concerned with the land as an economic concept and with the economic 
relations which grow out of land as property.” 


Evans, A. P. The problem of control in medieval industry. Pol. Sci. Quart., 
Dec., 1921. Pp. 16. Points out certain significant features of the problem of 
industrial control in the Middle Ages. 


Fisner, L. Health and economics. Contemp. Rev., Oct., 1921. Pp. 8. “We ought 
not to expect to maintain, as in actual fact we do maintain, a vast mass of 
people whose ill-health renders them incapable of wholly maintaining themselves 
<img Considering the wealth of nations, and the causes upon which that wealth 
depends, all this is waste, complete and deplorable.” 
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Famay, D. The accumulation of capital. New Repub., Dec. 14, 1921. Pp. 4 
Capital accumulation for 1921 will amount to more than eight billion dollars. 
“The industrial depression with its curse of unemployment and its curtailment 
of production has not impeded seriously the flow of investment funds to the 
security market.” 


Hamitton, W. H. Economic opinion. Civilization in the U. S., 1922. Pp. 16. 
Summary of the various types of economic opinion in the United States, pro- 
fessional and lay. 


Hansen, A. H. The technological interpretation of history. Quart. Journ. Econ. 
Nov., 1921. Pp. 12. A criticism of Marx’s “technological (not economic) view 
of history,” a recognition of the importance of the technical factor, and a protest 
of making “a dogma” of “the technological interpretation of history.” 


Hart, H. Science and sociology. Am. Journ. Soc., Nov., 1921. Pp. 20. “The 
scientific achievements of sociology have been disappointing. Sociology is properly 
a utilitarian science......In it five inductive methods of seeking truth may be 
considered”; viz., “the common-sense,” “the historical,” “the museum,” “the 
laboratory,” and “the statistical.” 


Heaton, H. The basic wage principle in Australian wages regulation. Econ. 
Journ., Sept., 1921. Pp. 11. An account of “important recent developments” in 
Australian wage policy resting upon “the two aims”: “(1) the preservation of 
industrial peace”; and “(2)....the payment to even the least skilled male 
adult worker of a wage which will enable him to keep himself and those dependent 
upon him in some degree of frugal comfort.” 


Hersert, A. S. Unemployment and the remedy: the socialization of industry. 
Fortn. Rev., Dec., 1921. Pp. 11. A plea for eliminating the irregularities 
of the economic cycle by resolving “to go forward resolutely and courageously, 
but prudently and experimentally, with the socialization of industry.” 


Ince, W. R. The dilemma of civilization. Edinburgh Rev., July, 1921. Pp. 21. 
A review of Lyer’s History of Social Development and Freeman’s Social Decay 
and Regeneration. “Mechanism by its reactions upon man and his environment 
is antagonistic to human welfare.” 


Kwnicut, F. H. Cassel’s “Theoretische Socialikonomie.” Quart. Journ. Econ., Nov., 
1921. Pp. 9. A review. 


Knoop, D. The problem of unemployment. Discovery. Nov. 1921. Pp. 5. A 
discussion of the problem as one of economic malorganization with reference to 
“the characteristics and causes of ups and downs in trade.” 


Kuo, Z. Y. Giving up instincts in psychology. Journ. Phil., Nov. 24, 1921. 
Pp. 20. “It is not only superfluous but harmful to our genuine understanding of 
human behavior to assume the existence of any specific instinct.” 


Luoyp, C. M. Politics and economics. London Mercury, Nov. 1921. Pp. 4 A 
review of a number of books on economics. In the language of one of his reviews 
the matter with the economist is that “he argues that efficiency is the test. It is 
true that he talks of the interdependence of efficiency and well-being, but he 
leaves us with the impression that, if we look after the efficiency, the well- 
being will look after itself.” 

Murr, H. A. The group as an instinct. Am. Journ. Sociol., Nov., 1921. Pp. 10. 
“Instinct is a product of evolution. We do not know that we belong to com- 
plicated groups...... We react to the group relationship unconsciously because it 
is normal and natural.” 
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Picov, A. C. Unemployment. Contemp. Rev., Dec., 1921. Pp. 6. “The greater 
part of the evil associated with an industrial depression could be removed almost 
in an instant if confidence could return, touch all industries with its magic wand, 
and make them continue their production and their demand for the wares of 
others.”—Marshall. 


Pounn, A. The iron man and wages. Atlantic Mo., Dec., 1921. Pp. 8. The auto- 
matic tool tends to level the wages of the young and the old, the skilled and the 
unskilled, the factory worker and the office employee. In fact, it tends to a 
general leveling of wages and of salaries. 

Rew, H. The agricultural wage. Nineteenth Cent., Oct., 1921. Pp. 15. 

Rosertson, D. H. Economic incentive. Economica, Oct., 1921. Pp. 15. “The 
love of comfort and of power will probably lead the rich to stand, without 
giving up in disgust the job of being rich, a good deal more pressure than some 
would have us believe........ An excessive preoccupation with incentive........ 
sometimes tends to darken counsel, in some ways an undue optimism, in others 
an undue pessimism, about the prospects of improving the state of the world.” 

Saux, E. Zu Methode und Aufgabe der Wirtschafts-geschichte. Schmollers Jahrb., 
2 Heft, 45 Jahrg., 1921. Pp. 24. 

Scumivt, M. Die Wirtschaftsformen bei den Naturviélkern. Blitter f. Vergleich- 
ende Rechtswis. u. Volkswirts., Apr.-Oct., 1921. Pp. 10. 

Spracue, O. M. W. The efficiency of credit. The Annals, Jan., 1922. Pp. 4. 
“Credit serves a productive purpose by facilitating the transfer of capital assets 
and of goods in process of production and marketing. But when business is 
active and people are already fully employed, additional doses of credit do not 
result in a larger physical output of goods.” 

Srraict, R. Der Kapitalzins als Residual-Rente. Archiv f. Sozialwis. Sozialpolitik., 
Aug., 1921. Pp. 33. A critical review of the literature with particular reference 
to the views of Clark and of the Austrians. 

Struve, P. L’idée de loi naturelle dans la science économique. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., 
May-June, July-Aug., 1921. Pp. 20, 24. “En vertu du dualisme fundamental, 
inhérent au processus social économique, l’activité libre et rationalle de la volonté 
humaine dépassant les cadres de l'économie domestique fermée, implique son con- 
traire qui est en méme temps son pendant nécessaire: la loi naturelle, résident 
dans le systéme des interdependances économiques.” 

Worps, F. A. Democracy and the human equation. Journ. of Heredity, May, 
1921. Pp. 4. A review of Allyne Ireland’s book bearing the above caption, 
with a statement of the biological facts to be faced by the champion of democracy 
in politics or industry. 

The economic curricula at Oxford and at Cambridge. Econ. Journ., Sept., 1921. 
Pp. 7. A presentation of the curricula “of the new Honor School of Philosophy, 
Politics, and Economics at Oxford” and of the “lately revived” regulation for the 
economic Tripos at Cambridge. 


A plea for an economic conference. Nation and Athenaeum, Nov. 26, 1921. Pp. 2. 
“We can only urge that this concerted action of all the European States appears 
to be the only way of pulling up in the road to ruin.” 


Economic History (United States) 
(Abstracts by Amelia C. Ford) 


Atcock, F. J. Past and present trade routes to the Canadian Northwest. Geog. 
Rev., Aug., 1920. Pp. 27. An account of the development of the trade between 
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St. Paul and the Red River Valley, and the influence of this trade upon western 
Canada. Illustrated. 


Austin, O. P. Economic development of the United States, 1846 to 1921. Bankers 
Mag., Sept., 1921. Pp. 6. Outlines our growth in area, means of communication, 
production, banking, and exports in last seventy-five years; has a table of 
statistics showing development of some important factors. 


Brrecen, T. C. The early Norwegian press in America. Minn. Hist. Bull., Nov. 
1920. Pp. 13. Calls attention to the existence and location of files of some early 
Norwegian-American newspapers, especially the Emigranten which contains ma- 
terial on the economic development of the Northwest in the decade preceding 
the Civil War. 


Bonney, W. P. Naming Stampede Pass. Wash. Hist. Quart., Oct., 1921. Pp. 7. 
Gives information as to the financing and building of the Northern Pacific 
railroads. 


Brantez, F. B. C. The Boston, Revere Beach, and Lynn Narrow Gauge Railroad. 
Essex Inst. Hist. Collections, Oct., 1921. Pp. 8. Narrates the origin and early 
operation of this road. 


History of the Boston and Maine Railroad (concluded). Essex 
Inst. Hist. Collections, Apr., 1921. Pp. 28. Summarizes the financial collapse of 
this road after its absorption by the New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
system. Continued from the January number. 


Brennan, M. K. Pioneer reminiscences of Delta County. Mich. Hist. Mag., Jan., 
1920. Pp. 12. Throws a little light on transportation and early industries in the 
Michigan upper peninsula between 1840 and 1870. 


Cocuran, W. C. Perils of river navigation in the sixties. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 
Nov., 1921. Pp. 16. Discusses a long list of steamboat disasters on the Miss- 
issippi, with reasons for them. 


Core, A. H. The domestic and foreign wool manufacturers and the tariff problem. 
Quart. Journ. Econ., Nov., 1921. Pp. 34. Compares changes in the American and 
foreign wool manufacturing industries in the last decade; considers little is 
being done to put the domestic industry in the way of progress; finds the situa- 
tion discouraging to those who disapprove of tariff aid indefinitely “for any 
industry which shows no real prospect of ultimate self-sufficiency.” 


Cortrss, M. S. D. New Albany and the Scribner family. Indiana Mag. of Hist. 
Sept., 1921. Pp. 32. Shows what methods of transportation and land prices 
were in Indiana in pioneering days. 


Davis, W. M. Lower California and its natural resources, a review. Georg. Rev. 
Oct., 1921. Pp. 12. Chiefly geographical but mentions a few small economic 
opportunities in the peninsula; concludes that it “will probably long remain a 
better field for the explorer than for the settler.” 


Grrensretper, A. P. The construction industry—the vital part it plays in the 
life of a great city. Journ. Engg. Club of St. Louis, July-Sept., 1921. Pp. 15. 
Describes the growth of this business, particularly in St. Louis, and the factors 
and problems involved in it. 


Hicxs, J. D. The political career of Ingnatius Donnelly. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev. 
June-Sept., 1921. Pp. 53. Discusses agrarian discontent in the 80’s and 90's, 
Donnelly’s championship of granger ideas, and his activities as anti-monopolist, 
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greenbacker, and populist in a long fight against the railroads and the money 
power. In his early congressional career he secured favors for the railroads. 


Hut, J. J. The Old Spanish Trail. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug., 1921. Pp. 30. 
Details the purposes, results, and routes of various expeditions that show the 
gradual extension of Spanish and Mexican trade northwest from New Mexico to 
the Great Basin and California. 


Hmscu, A. H. The construction of the Miami and Erie Canal. Miss. Valley Hist. 


Rev., Nov., 1921. Pp. 14. Tells of the financing and building of this Ohio 
canal in 1837-1842. 


Kino, W. I. Pellagra and poverty. Survey, Sept. 1, 1921. Pp. 4. Believes that 
inadequate diet due to poverty is the main cause of pellagra, and therefore that 
the only remedy for the disease is the elimination of the causes of poverty by 
education in the broadest sense of the word. 


Korumerer, A. L. The undertow of Puritan influence. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 
Nov., 1921. Pp. 6. Believes that puritanism has contributed as much to the ma- 
terialism of the American people as to their idealism, and gives three reasons for 
this seeming paradox. 


Marve, W. B. The Baltimore County “Garrison” and the old garrison roads. 
Maryland Hist. Mag., June, 1921. 


Mircuett, B. Two industrial revolutions. South Atlantic Quart., Oct., 1921. 
Pp. 17. Emphasizes the fundamental distinctions and similarities between the rise 
of industrialism in the Southern States and that in Great Britain a century earlier. 


Parish, J. C. Three men and a press. The Palimpsest, Aug., 1920. Tells the 


history of the printing press on which the first newspaper in Iowa and in 
Minnesota were printed. 


Parkinson, J. B. Memories of Early Wisconsin and the gold mines. Wis. Mag. 
of Hist., Dec., 1921. Pp. 22. Tells of prices and conditions of life and labor, 
first in Wisconsin in the 40’s,. and later in California in 1852. 


Putnam, G. G. Salem vessels and their voyages. Essex Inst. Hist. Collections, 
Apr., 1921. Pp. 24. Lists the cargoes and duties of vessels engaged in the 


Sumatra trade in the years following the Revolution. Continued in the following 
numbers. 


Rurr, J. The joys and sorrows of an emigrant family. Mich. Hist. Mag., Apr.- 
July, 1920. Pp. 45. Includes scattered references to wages, hours, food prices, 
in Buffalo and Michigan during the 50’s. 


Scnarer, J. Documenting local history. Wis. Mag. of Hist., December, 1921. 
Pp. 18. Has a statistical statement of the agricultural history of the Wisconsin 
town of Newton, and of the rise of other industries. 


Sioussat, St. G. L. Andrew Johnson and the early phases of the Homestead bill. 
Tenn. Hist. Mag., July, 1920. Pp. 32. Shows that the Homestead bill had its 
origin in a fusion of the demands of western settlers with the radical land 
reform doctrines of eastern labor leaders, and analyzes the part played by 
Andrew Johnson in forcing this legislation on Congress. 


Stocxinc, W. Detroit commercial organizations. Mich. Hist. Mag., April-July, 
1920. Pp. 43. Recounts the various activities of the Detroit boards of trade, 


especially for the improvement of the waterways between the Lakes and the 
Atlantic Ocean. 
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Viorette, E. M. The Missouri and the Mississippi railroad debt. Missouri Hist. 
Rev., Apr., 1921. Pp. 32. The first of a series of monographs dealing with the 
aid given by cities and counties to railroad companies for the construction of 
roads just after the Civil War. These studies will explain certain restrictive 
features in the Missouri constitution. Fully documented. 


Annual report of the librarian of the Connecticut Historical Society. 1921. Lists 
among manuscript accessions the following: Letters to Franklin G. Comstock of 
Hartford in 1835-1837, relating to the silk industry; Shipping and other papers 
of Ralph Bulkley, 1810-1830; Account books of business firms and individuals 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


Documents relating to a proposed Swiss and German colony in the western part of 
Virginia. Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., July, 1921. Pp. 5. Sets forth the 
economic advantages, among others, of such a colony to the mother country. 
Concluded in this number. 


The elimination of waste in industry. An abstract of the report of the committee 
of the Federated American Engineering Societies. Journ. Engg. Club of St. 
Louis, July-Sept., 1921. Pp. 30. Finds waste due to production being low or 
interrupted or restricted or lost, and discusses under seven heads the responsi- 
bility and opportunity for removing the sources of these conditions. 


Major William Williams’ journal of a trip to Iowa in 1849. Annals of Iowa, Apr. 
1920. Records impressions of the embryo settlements, economic conditions, and 
the “people pushing up for the new territory” in Minnesota and Iowa. 


Economic History (Foreign) 


Arana, J. J. D. Legislacion social y econdédmica. Boletin del Museo Social Argen- 
tino, Oct. 25, 1921. 


Asuiey,, Sm Wim. The place of rye in the history of English food. Econ. 
Journ., Sept., 1921. Pp. 25. 

von Bacxeratn, H. Krdfte, Kiele und Gestaltungen in der deutschen Industrie- 
wirtschaft. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, July, Sept., 1921. Pp. 35, 35. 


Buatnacer, B. G. Industrial organisation in medieval India. Journ. Indian Econ. 
Soc., Sept., 1921. Pp. 7. 


Bunce, A. E. Formacién del sentido econédmico de la mujer. Rev. de Economia 
Argentina, Oct., 1921. 


Coun, E. Oekonomiske Oversigter, 1. Juli 1918—1. April 1921. Nationalék. 
Tids., 2-4, 1921. Pp. 42. A concise summary of a Danish survey of the financial 
condition of the state of the communes, money and exchange, regulation of con- 
sumption and prices, industry and labor, commerce and other economic questions 
during the period 1918-1921. 

Coutet, O. La situation économique des Indes Orientales néerlandaises. Rev. Econ. 
Intern., year 13, vol. II, no. 1, 1921. Pp. 30. 


Corret, E. G. and others. Compulsory acquisition of land in Australia. Journ. 
Comp. Legis. and Intern. Law, third series, vol. III, part IV. 

Davis, J. S. Charles Rist on Germany’s war finances. Quart. Journ. Econ., Nov. 
1921. 

Garcia, E. E. Las industrias argentinas, ante les nuevas modalidades del commercio 


internacional y las organizaciones extranjeras. Rev. de. Econ. Argentina, Sept. 
1921. 
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Garpner, J. The outlook. I, British industry and finance. II, The rest of the 
world. Finan. Rev. Rev., Dec., 1921. Pp. 7. 


Gauu, C. “L’Italia Economica” di Riccardo Bachi e le “Prospettive Economiche” 
di Giorgio Mortara. Riv. Internaz., July, 1921. Pp. 5. The services rendered by 
two surveys of Italian economic conditions. 


Gussxy, N. The land settlement of Russia. Econ. Journ., Dec., 1921. Pp. 10. 


Horrman, F. L. American business opportunities in Bolivia. Econ. World, Oct. 15, 
1921. 


Jaca, F. Les difficultés de la liquidation économique de la guerre. Monde Econ., 
Dec. 10, 1921. Pp. 2. 


Kuri, O. K. Die weltwirtschaftlichen Beziehungen Finlands. Weltwirts. Archiv, 
Oct., 1921. Pp. 16. 


Lescure, J. Situation économique et financiére. Rev. Econ. de Bordeaux, July, 
1921. 


Maprin, G. The development of Brazil. Finan. Rev. Rev., Dec., 1921. Pp. 5. 


Ménars, O. L’Alsace-Lorraine: sa population, son agriculture. L’Econ. Franc., 
Sept. 24, 1921. 


Metzner, M. Verbdnde und Kartelle der Baumwoll- und Leinenwirtschaft. Kartell- 
Rundschau, 9-10 Heft, 19 Jahrg. Pp. 18. 


Murer, M. S. Codperation in Russia. Economica, Oct. 1921. 


Morse, H. B. The supercargo in the China trade about the year 1700. Eng. Hist. 
Rev., Apr., 1921. 


Movutton, H. G. The economic necessity for disarmament. Yale Rev., Jan., 
1921. Pp. 15. 


Movrre, B. La crise de 1920-1921 et ses causes. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Sept.-Oct., 1921. 
Pp. 23. 


Miniter, H. Das Genossenschaftswesen und seine gesetzliche Regelung im demo- 
kratischen Rechtsstaat. Zeitsch. f. Schweizerische Statistik u. Volkswirtschaft., 
2 Heft, 57 Jahrg. 


Ovatw, W. L’évolution industrielle de l’ Alsace-Lorraine et de la France de 1871 a 
1914. Journ. Soc. de Statis. de Paris, Nov., 1921. Pp. 30. 


Newnalt, R. A. The war finances of Henry V and the Duke of Bedford. Eng. 
Hist. Rev., Apr., 1921. 


Pommery, L. La reconstitution industrielle des régions dévastées. Journ. des 
Economistes, Oct. 15, 1921. Pp. 12. 


Spencer, A. F. Siberia in 1919. Economica, Oct., 1921. 


Turner, E. R. English coal industry in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Am. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1921. Pp. 23. 


VicuXa, S. M. La mineria en Chile y Pert. Rev. de Econ. Argentina, Sept. 1921. 


Vac, F. Des dommages économiques mondiauz causes par la guerre. Scientia, 
Dec., 1921. Pp. 12. 


Warsen, H. Der Zucker im Wirtschaftsleben Latein-amerikas von der Kolonialzeit 
bi: zur Gegenwart. Weltwirts. Archiv, Oct., 1921. Pp. 16. 
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Weener-Kavrzscu. Abwehr oder Rechtfertigung der Steinerschen Dreigliederung? 
Natur u. Gesells., Dec., 1921. 


Wurrney, A. L. Scandinavian countries and Finland—labor unrest Mo. Labor 
Rev., Oct., 1921. 


The agrarian reform, (Greece). Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Aug-Sept., 1921. 
Federation of Central America. Commerce Mo., Dec., 1921. Pp. 8. 


Tendency toward large capital organization in Great Britain. Commerce Mo., Dec., 
1921. Pp. 11. 


Agricultural Economics 
(Abstracts by A. J. Dadisman) 


Buwwe.t, P. W. The agricultural revolution in New England. Am. Hist. Rev., 
July, 1921. Pp. 20. The author traces the agricultural developments in New 
England during the last century. 

Bizzett, W. B. Farm tenantry in the United States. Tex. Sta. Bull., 278, Apr, 
1921. Pp. 408. An historical discussion of farm tenancy, analysis of the economic 
and social aspects, suggested helps, and a good bibliography. 

Coorer, M. R. and Wasuzurn, R. S. Cost of producing wheat. U.S. Dept. Agri. 
Bull. 943, Apr., 1921. Pp. 59. Analysis of detailed costs. Data from survey 
records of 481 farms in the principal wheat-growing states. Thirty-seven tables. 

Doucet, R. La loi de huit hewres et Vagriculture. Monde Econ., Nov., 1921. Pp. 3. 
An argument opposing the eight hour day in agricultural work. 


Ernie, Lorp. Agriculture during two great wars: 1793-1815 and 1914-1918. Jour. 
Min. Agr. (London), vol. 27, no. 3, June, 1920. Pp. 14. General agricultural 
conditions in England in the two periods are compared. 


The inclosure of open-field farms. Jour. Min. Agr. (London), vol. 
27, no. 2, Dec., 1920. Pp. 11. A survey of conditions leading to the inclosure. 

Fatconer, J. I. Methods of renting land in Ohio. Ohio Sta. Bul. 348, May, 1921. 
Pp. 29. The nature of farm rental contracts as they exist in Ohio with suggestive 
improvements and forms of lease contracts. 

Haut, D. Our national food supply. Journ. Min. Agr. (London), vol. 27, no. 2, 
May, 1920. Pp. 5. A discussion of needs and possibilities of Great Britain’s 
producing a greater part of her food supply in the home country. 

Hrssarp, B. H. Farm tenancy in 1920. Jour. Farm Econ., Oct., 1921. Pp. 8 A 


study of the status and problems of tenancy in several sections of the United 
States. 


Hrssarp, B. H., Fosrer, L. G., and Davis, D. G. Wisconsin livestock shipping asso- 
ciations. Wis. Sta. Bull. 314, Aug., 1920. Pp. 22. History and methods of con- 
ducting shipping associations in Wisconsin, with suggested constitution and by- 
laws. 


Houmes, J. C. Codperative wool marketing. S. Dak. Ext. Cir. 34, June, 1921. 
Pp. 15. A description of methods of handling South Dakota’s wool cooperatively. 

Hoyt, H. R. Comparison of rotations, crop costs, and net receipts per acre. Ohio 
Sta. Bull. 344, June, 1921. Pp.2. Detailed costs of five rotations. 


Hunter, B. Preliminary report on farm organization in Twin Falls and Latah 
counties. Idaho Sta. Bull. 123, Feb., 1921. Pp. 11. Progress report. A summary 
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of the average business on 200 farms in 1919, data from survey records, with five 
tables. 


Liesse, A. La journée de huit heurs dans Vagriculture. L’Econ., Franc¢., Nov., 


1921. Pp. 3. An argument opposing the eight hour day for agricultural workers 
in France. 


McFaut, R. J. The balance between agriculture and industry. Annalist, Nov., 
1921. Pp. 3. A comparison of the trends of agriculture and industry. 


Mavsen-Myopat, H. Landbruget gennem Krigsaarene. Nationalik. Tids., 2-3, 


1921. Pp. 23. A survey of the economic conditions confronting the Danish 
farmer during and after the war. 


Murray, N. C. The trend of prices. Journ. Farm Econ., Apr., 1921. Pp. 9. A 


consideration of seasonal cycles, yearly average prices, and general price levels 
as affecting prices of farm products. 


Peck, F. W. Methods of conducting cost of production and farm organization 


studies. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bull. 994, Nov., 1921. Pp. 47. A carefully prepared 
handbook describing methods of collecting and analyzing data. 


Rurn1, M. Le possibilita agrarie d'Italia. Riv. di Polit. Econ., no. VI, 1921. 
Pp. 20. 


Sacco, I. M. Le regolamentazione del lavoro agricolo e la II conferenza interna- 
zionale del lavoro. Riv. Internaz., Sept., 1921. Pp. 10. 


Scnertey, W. H. The father of French agriculture. Sewanee Rev., Dec., 1921. 
Pp. 5. A brief biography and outline of the work of Oliver de Serres. 


Taytor, H. C. The adjustment of the farm business to declining price levels. 
Journ. Farm Econ., vol. 3, no. 1, Jan., 1921. Pp. 9. A discussion of readjustment 
problems from the farmers’ view point. 


Wuson, Sm James. The world’s wheat. Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., May, 1921. Pp. 63. 
Production and consumption, exports and imports, of wheat of fifty-nine countries 
with pre-war, war-time, and after war averages, fourteen tables and discussions. 


Cost of producing staple farm products. An. Rept. Neb. Sta., Feb., 1920. Pp. 2. 
Some general results of recent studies in Nebraska. 


Leasing systems in Wisconsin. Wis. Sta. Bull. 319, Sept., 1920. Pp. 2. A summary 
of lease contracts in Wisconsin. 


Mixed farming and apple growing in Ontario. Ontario Dept. Agr. Bull. 282, Feb., 
1921. Pp. 23. A comparative study of the farm business of 165 mixed farms 
and 35 apple farms from survey records, twenty-one tables. 


Some phases of English agricultural policy. Intern. Lab. Rev., Oct., 1921. Pp. 13. 
A discussion of government regulation to encourage home production by fixing 
prices and wages, three tables. 


Railways and Transportation 
(Abstracts by Julius H. Parmelee) 
Acworth, W. How British look at rail rate problem. Ill. Central Mag., Nov., 


1921. Pp. 5. Reprint from the London Times. The basis of traffic and rate 
classifications, with possible future modifications. 


Autrx, G. Les progrés réalisés dans les chemins de fer depuis Varmistice. Rev. 
Pol. et Parl., Oct. 10, 1921. Pp. 21. 
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Baxer, B. Railroad wages. Independent, Oct. 29, 1921. Pp. 2. Facts taken from 
September payrolls of an eastern trunk line. 


BurrerwortH, W. Railroad labor pay—and mine. Nation’s Bus., Jan., 1922. Pp. 2. 


Cansey, W. B. Central Europe's roads need fuel and equipment. Ry. Age, Nov. 
12, 1921. Pp. 4. With map and illustrations. 

Cuampers, E. The trans-Continental freight rate situation. Ry. Age, Nov. 26, 
1921. Pp. 4. Effect of Panama Canal competition. 


Cumes, G.S. Effect of car weight and speed on coal consumption. Ry. Rev., Oct. 
29, 1921. Pp. 4. 


Courier, T. D. The real problem of the railroads. Ry. Rev., Nov. 5, 1921. Pp. 3. 


Davis, J.C. The legal status of a railroad strike. Ry. Age, Nov. 19, 1921. Pp. 4, 
Address by Director General of Railroads. 

Dunn, S. O. The railway situation and general business. Ry. Age, Dec. 81, 1921. 
Pp. 4. Premature rate reductions will eventually cost shippers more than the 
immediate benefit. 

Dunn, S. O. Will the railways be consolidated? Rev. Rev., Jan. 1922. Pp. 4, 
Analysis of tentative plan of Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Giorpono, A. A review of the Italian railway situation. Ry. Age, Jan. 7, 1922. 
Pp. 3. Capital the great need. 

Gorpste1n, J. M. America’s wealth due largely to railway expansion. Ry. Age, 
Nov. 5, 1921. Pp. 5. Graphic study by a Russian economist. 

Soviets demoralize already inadequate system. Ry. Age, Jan. 7, 
1922. Pp. 2. Russian railways utterly demoralized. 

Grecc, E. S. Failure of the Merchant Marine act of 1920. Am. Econ. Rev, 
Dec., 1921. Pp. 15. 

Gronve, J. The Swiss railways in the year 1921. Ry. Age, Jan. 7, 1922. Pp. 3. 
Large deficit in operation. Tourist travel restricted by high rates of exchange 
for Swiss money. 

Gairrixn, M. T. South African railways progress despite deficits. Ry. Age, Jan. 7, 
1922. Pp. 2. 

Guyor, Y. Le nouveau régime des chemins de fer. Journ. des. Econ., Nov. 15, 
1921. Pp. 10. 

Hersusercer, D.C. The Chilean railroad problem and its solution. Ry. Age, Jan. 
21, 1922. Pp. 5. Question of electrification because of topography and character 
of resources. With map, profile, etc. 

Hives, W. D. Ford is right—and wrong. Nation’s Bus. Dec. 1921. Pp. 2. 
Analysis of operations of the D. T. & I. under Henry Ford’s management. 

Homsercrer, L. Die Wirtschaftliche Lage der Deutschen Reichsbahn. Archiv. 
f. Eisenbahnw., Nov.-Dec., 1921. Pp. 20. 

Howson, E. T. The federal valuation is entering new stages. Ry. Age, Jan. 7, 
1922. Pp. 3. 

Krarorr, F. W. Freight car orders during 1921 lowest on record. Ry. Age, Jan. 
7, 1922. Pp. 4. Only 23,346 cars ordered, compared with 84,207 in 1920. 

Locomotive market in quiescent state during 1921. Ry. Age, Jan. 7, 
1922. Pp. 3. Only 239 orders placed, compared with 1,998 in 1920. 
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Passenger car purchase small during 1921. Ry. Age, Jan. 7, 1922. 
Pp. 2. Orders totaled 246, compared with 1,781 in 1920. 


Kavutrscunitt, J. Railroad efficiency: past and present. Atlantic Mo., Jan., 1922. 
Pp. 10. Review of railway development, financial difficulties, and present methods 
of operation. 


Lane, H. F. Five years of freight traffic growth is lost. Ry. Age, Jan. 7, 1922. 
Pp. 6. Freight traffic in 1921 less than in any year since 1915. With charts and 
tables. 


General railroad developments during the year. Ry. Age, Jan. 7, 
1922. Pp. 6. Review of the railway year 1921. 


Status of railroad accounts with the government. Ry. Age, Jan. 7, 
1922. Pp. 4. Payments by government to date, loans, unpaid balances, etc. 


Loatin, H. Le projet de réorganisation des chemins de fer helvétiques. Rev. Pol. 
et Parl., Dec. 10, 1921. Pp. 18. Analysis of the Swiss railway problem. 


Lynz, J. G. Nor do South America’s roads escape adversity. Ry. Age, Jan. 7, 
1922. Pp. 3. High costs coupled with inadequate earnings. 


Mvuutrietp, J. E. An analysis of the freight car situation. Ry. Age, Nov. 19, 1921. 
Pp. 3. Number, condition, and performance of railway cars. With statistics and 
chart. 


OvoHamM, J. E. A plan for railroad consolidations. Ry. Rev., Nov. 19, 26, 1921. 
Pp. 5, 5. 

Parkes, H. Progress towards normalcy in railway labor field. Ry. Age, Jan. 7, 
1922. Pp. 5. Railway labor developments in 1921. 


Parmeter, J. H. An analysis of the railway statistics for 1921. Ry. Age, Jan. 7, 
1922. Pp. 6. Decline in traffic in 1921 greatest in American railway history. 
Analysis of earnings, wages, and traffic. 


Pasvorsky, L. The railroad situation in soviet Russia. Annalist, Dec. 5, 1921. P. 1. 


Payne, J. L. The Canadian railways are in a bad way. Ry. Age, Jan. 7, 1922. 
Pp. 3. Year 1921 worst in Canadian railway history. 


Pescuaup, M. Agreement on reorganization of French railways. Ry. Age, Dec. 31, 
1921. Pp. 4. French railway reorganization under new Railway act. 


High lights in the French railway situation. Ry. Age, Jan. 7, 1922. 
Pp. 4. Large deficits. New law of 1921 will be helpful. 


Rever, G. German railways operating under difficulty. Ry. Age, Jan. 7, 1922. 
Pp. 2. Large deficits, but some physical progress in 1921. 


Remy. Die Geschichte der serbischen Eisenbahnen. Archiv f. Eisebahnw., Nov.- 
Dec., 1921. Pp. 44. 


Tuayer, R. E. The Indian railways face a serious problem. Ry. Age, Jan. 7, 1922. 
Pp. 2. Financially prosperous, but physically inadequate. 


Railway situation in other European countries. Ry. Age, Jan. 7, 
1922. Pp. 2. Railway results for 1921 in Norway, Sweden, Spain, and Belgium. 


Review of English railways during 1921. Ry. Age, Jan. 7, 1922. 
Pp. 5. Difficult financial and consolidation problems being faced. New law in 
effect. 
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Warxer, R. The regulation of securities under section 20-a. Ry. Age, Jan. 1, 
1922. Methods and results under one provision of Transportation act. 


Warrrman, R. Regrouping the railroads. Nation’s Bus., Nov., 1921. Pp.2. Sum- 
maries of the I. C. C. and Oldham plans. 


Wuyrte, F. M. Unifying the railway gages of Australia. Ry. Age, Jan. 7, 1922. 
Pp. 4. With maps. 


Chinese railways experience normal year in 1921. Ry. Age, Jan. 7, 1922. Pp. 3. 


Die bulgarischen Eisenbahnen in den Rechnungsjahren 1914-1918. Archiv f. Eisen- 
bahnw., Nov.-Dec., 1921. Pp. 13. 


Die Eisenbahnen Griechenlands vor und nach dem Krieg. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., 
Nov.-Dec., 1921. Pp. 7. 


Die Eisenbahnen Japans 1914-1915 to 1918-1919. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Nov.-Dec., 
1921. Pp. 7. 


Indian Railway Committee, 1920-1921. Ry. Gaz. (London), Sept. 23, 30; Oct. 7, 
14, 1921. Pp. 4, 4, 4, 2. Summary of report and recommendations of committee 
of inquiry on the Indian railway system. 


Prices still much higher than railway rates. Ry. Age, Dec. 3, 1921. Pp. 4. Based 
on average of years 1890-1899 as 100. With graphs. 


Commerce 
(Abstracts by Harry R. Tosdal) 


Anpverson, B. M. Our trade relations with Europe from the economist’s point of 
view. Econ. World, Oct. 22, 1922. Pp. 2. Since manufacturing countries were 
the ones to suffer because of the war, they must be revived by imports of their 
products to the United States in order to restore the equilibrium of trade. Opposes 
tariff wall. 


Bavin, T. R. Price-fizing in Australia during the war. Journ. Comp. Legis. and 
Intern. Law, third series, vol. III, part IV. Pp. 10. Provisions and accomplish- 
ments of federal and state price-fixing legislation in Australia during war. 


Camp, W. R. Proposed reforms in the system of food distribution. Journ. Pol. 
Econ., Nov., Dec., 1921. Pp. 10, 22. I, Consideration of abuses existing in fruit, 
dairy products, and vegetable industries and proposals for reducing the cost of 
distribution as factor in cost of living. II, Gives proposals of Federal Trade 
Commission to remedy conditions in packing industry. States that the Commis- 
sion overlooks industrial advantages of system built up by packers and that their 
reforms “leave all discretionary power as to distribution in hands of owners of 
surplus products and therefore essentially continue the present conflict of interests 
between the distributors and the final users of those products.” 


Dennis, A. P. The United States and Great Britain as competitors in the world’s 
coal trade. Econ. World, Oct. 29, 1921. Pp. 4 Reprinted from Commerce 
Reports. Discusses the relative advantages and disadvantages of United States 
and Great Britain, our greatest competitor for world trade. 


Happotp, H. Englische Entecheidungen iiber die ratenweisen Leiferungen der 
Waren. Blatter f. Vergleichende Rechtswis. u. Volkswirtsch., Apr.-Oct., 1921. 
Pp. 7. Brief examination of English decisions upon what constitutes legal 
delivery of goods. 
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Kretstra, J. G. Die hollandischen Kolonien und der Freihandel. Weltwirtsch. 
Archiv, July, 1921. Pp. 13. Traces history of commercial policy of Dutch 
colonies, concluding that free trade is favorable to development of new colonies. 


Payen, E. L’aluminium: sa production, ses emplois. L’Econ. Frang., Dec. 3, 1921. 
Pp. 2. Digest of remarks of various speakers at exposition and series of con- 
ferences held in summer of 1921 to discuss production and uses of aluminium. 


Le café: sa production et sa consommation. L’Econ. Frang., Nov. 
12, 1921. Pp. 2. Statistical report of production and consumption of coffee. 
Recommends that France develop proposal of growing coffee in her colonies. 


Le magnesium: sa production, son emploi, ses perspective. L’Econ. 
Frang., Dec. 10, 1921. Pp. 2. Gives information concerning production, uses, 
and commercial possibilities of magnesium: based on lecture of Professor Flusin 
of University of Grenoble. 


SravsacH, C. P. Sales quotas. Bull. Taylor Soc., Oct., 1921. Pp. 7. Paper on 
certain aspects of use of sales quotas in valuating market possibilities of terri- 
tories presented at meeting of Taylor Society, February, 1921. 


VanversivE, H. B. The functional approach to the study of marketing. Journ. 
Pol. Econ., Oct., 1921. Pp. 7. Illustrates by reference to work of Shaw, Weld, 
Cherington, Duncan, and others the development of functional basis for study of 
marketing. 


The artificial silk industry in the United States and Europe. Econ. World, Nov. 5, 
1921. Pp. 7. Statistical report giving history of growth of industry and showing 
its large possibilities of development. 


A national codperative wheat-marketing scheme (United States). Intern. Rev. 
Agri. Econ., Aug.-Sept., 1921. Pp. 5. Description of objects and methods of 
United States Grain Growers, Inc. 


Reports of sales research committee. Bull. Taylor Soc., Oct. 1921. Pp. 3. 
“Abstract of a preliminary report of the Committee on Sales Questionnaire pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the Taylor Society, New York, Dec. 3, 1920.” 


Public Utilities 
(Abstracts by Charles S. Morgan) 


Anvrews, H. L. Bus and car costs compared. Elec. Ry Journ., Oct. 29, 1921. 
Pp. 3. A criticism of two recent studies of the respective fields of the rail car, 
the trolley bus and the gasoline bus. 


Bauer, J. Deadlock in public utility regulation. I1, Nothing ever settled. Nat. 
Munic. Rev., Oct., 1921. Pp. 4. After twenty years of commission regulation 
there is such indefiniteness about fair value, fair rate of return, proper elements 
of cost, etc., that confusion and delay still attend the regulatory process. III, 
Inefficient service. Ibid., Nov. 1921. Pp. 5. Commission regulation has failed 
to develop a program of requiring a high degree of efficiency in utility operation 
and of assisting in the promotion thereof. IV, The character of the commissions, 
and what should be done. Ibid., Jan., 1922. Pp. 6. Despite its shortcomings 
regulation is, in general, preferable to municipal ownership or service-at-cost. It 
should, however, be rendered more effective by improving the personnel of the 
commissions, a problem calling for appointments on the basis of technical fitness 
rather than political expediency. 
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Buioop, W. H., Jr. The passing of “depreciated value” in rate cases. Stone & 
Webster Journ., Dec., 1921. Pp. 22. In valuation of a utility’s plant for rate- 
making purposes no deduction should be made for “accrued depreciation” where 
plant is in one hundred per cent operating condition. Citation of recent deci- 
sions supporting this view. 


Buvenz, L. F. Befogging the transit issue. Nation, Nov. 16, 1921. Pp. 2. The 
Transit Commission’s plan for the reorganization of New York City’s trans- 
portation agencies does not protect the public from high fares or arbitrary 
control, and is in no sense genuine municipal ownership. 


Canz, H. F. Regulation of public utilities. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. Bull. Nov. 
1921. Discussion of the origin, development and present problems of commission 
regulation. 


Cuamonarp. Les abonnements telephoniques. Le Monde Econ. Oct. 15, 1921. 
Pp. 2. Report made to Chamber of Commerce of Lyons approving, as a 
temporary measure only and with certain specified reservations, of a projected 
change from the usual flat-rate basis to a graduated basis of charging for tele- 
phone service in France. Automatic telephony preferred. 


Dana, E. Service-at-cost contract franchise and state regulation. Elec. Ry. Journ. 
Oct. 8, 1921. Pp. 2. Advantages of service-at-cost franchises over commission 
regulation, with particular reference to Boston Elevated Railway. 


Eicuet, E. Railway situation in Berlin. Elec. Ry Journ., Nov. 5, 1921. Pp. 3. 
Brief account of problems encountered in operation of Berlin’s railways. 


E.C. G. Rates fixed by municipality under power to regulate and fix rates. Mich. 
Law Rev., Dec., 1921. Pp. 3. Brief statement of principles of law developed 
to date in widespread controversy over power of municipalities to establish binding 
rates. 


Gaunt, E. The traction industry today and four years ago. Elec. Ry. Journ, 
Oct. 8, 1921. Pp. 4. “The difficulties confronting the industry are as acute today 
as they were at the beginning of the four-year period.” Need for further efforts 
looking to the final readjustment of the industry. 


Hosern, C. A. Public utility invested capital. Annalist, Nov. 14, 1921. Pp. 2. 
Valuation, which should be based on the historical cost of the property, is rela- 
tively less important than that the return thereon should be sufficient to maintain 
securities at a market value commensurate with the capital investment which 
they represent. Formula for determination of such a rate of return is presented. 


N. M. What is admissible evidence of value in eminent domain? Harvard Law 
Rev., Nov., 1921. Pp. 2. Summary of recent federal court decisions in which a 
further extension of the principle of eminent domain is established, while the 
cost of reproduction method of valuation is limited by what a “reasonably prudent 
man would purchase or undertake the construction of the property for.” 


Maruews, N. The valuation of property in the early common law. Harvard Law 
Rev., Nov., 1921. Pp. 15. Examination of early cases and commentaries shows 
that, despite frequent and diversified instances of valuation practice, there was no 
development of principles of valuation until about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 


Morpny, E. J. The present trend of business. Aera, Dec. 1921. Pp. 3. Sta- 
tistics, here presented, of operating revenues and expenses of 72 representative 
electric railways for the first nine months of 1920 and 1921 give evidence of effects 
on this industry of the prevailing business depression. 
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Nasu, R. R. The worth of a car ride. Stone & Webster Journ., Oct., 1921. Pp. 8. 
The value of the service rendered by a public utility has not been and can not be 
definitely determined. Therefore, this stricture on the “cost of service” basis 
of rates is, in general, unwarranted. 


Newman, J. K. The future of street railway financing. Elec. Ry. Journ., Oct. 8, 
1921. Pp. 2. Discussion of proper financial structure for companies operating 
under service-at-cost franchises. 


Perry, J. A. Appeal for reason in utility regulation. Elec. World, Oct. 29, 1921. 
Pp. 2. President of National Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners 


sounds warning against regulation which does not look to a proper development 
of utilities. 


Pumps, A. I. Effect of English btu standard. Gas Age-Record, Nov. 12, 1921. 
Pp. 3. Judging from British experience with the Gas Regulation act of 1920, 
this American engineer favors “the removal of all heating value restrictions,” 
osenenenel “rates being “fixed in accordance with our recognized principles of 
regulation.” 


Sixes, G. C. The wrangle over public utilities in Illinois. Nat. Munic. Rev., Nov., 
1921. Pp. 2. Brief survey of recent legislation in Illinois. 


W. R. V. Coal mining affected with a public interest. Yale Law Journ., Nov., 
1921. Pp. 4. Broadening of concept of industries “affected with a public 
interest.” 


Wentz, L. B. Low street railway fares with the help of the landowner. Nat. 
Munic. Rev., Oct.,1921. Pp. 4. The landowner benefited by increased land values 
as the result of the extension of transit facilities should bear, through taxation, 
a proportion of the initial cost of construction of such facilities. 


Advantages of a superpower system. Elec. World, Nov. 5, 1921. Selections from 
a recent government report showing in detail the savings to be accomplished by a 
superpower system between Boston and Washington. 


Analysis of weekly pass at Youngstown. Elec. Ry. Journ., Dec. 24, 1921. Pp. 5. 
Instructive interpretation of results obtained in this apparently successful attempt 
to built up traffic. 


California public utility regulation. Gas Age-Record, Dec. 24, 1921. Pp. 2. Por- 
tions of last annual report of California Railroad Commission, showing some of 
the methods and effects of regulation. 


City takes Toronto Railway. Elec. Ry. Journ., Sept. 10, 1921. P. 1. Formal 
transfer will be consummated by about January 1, 1922. 


Commission’s tentative plan criticized. Elec. Ry. Journ., Dec. 17, 1921. P. 1. 
President of Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company objects principally to the holding 
company feature of the New York Transit Commission’s proposed reorganization 
of the city’s rapid transit system and proposes a substitute therefor. 


Constitutional methods of regulating jitneys. Yale Law Journ., Dec., 1921. Pp. 4. 
Consideration of constitutionality of recent Connecticut legislation. 


Features of Des Moines franchise. Elec. Ry. Journ., Dec., 10, 1921. Pp. 2. Sum- 
mary of this recent service-at-cost franchise. 


Hearings completed for year. Elec. Ry. Journ., Dec. 24, 1921. Pp. 3. Summary of 
testimony on proposed reorganization of New York City’s railways, particularly 
with reference to financial aspects of the plan. 
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One year of service at cost at Rochester. Elec. Ry. Journ., Dec. 24, 1921. P. 1 
Better public feeling and improved service have been accomplished. 


Ownership and operation of utilities. Elec. World, Nov. 12, 1921. P.1. Committee 
on public ownership and operation of utilities of National Association of Railway 
and Utilities Commissioners reports that public ownership is undesirable in theory 
and unsuccessful in practice. 


Regulation of utilities in Wisconsin. Elec. Ry. Journ. Oct. 29, 1921. Pp. 4, 
Interesting description of work of Wisconsin Railroad Commission, especially its 
efforts to strengthen the companies it regulates. 

Service-at-cost sound. Elec. Ry. Journ., Dec. 31, 1921. P. 1. A significant state- 
ment, abstracted from a recent report of Cleveland Street Railway Commissioner, 
of the results accomplished in last six years and of certain problems now being 
faced. 

Statistics of New York railways. Elec. Ry. Journ., Nov. 26, Dec. 17, 1921. Pp. 4, 4. 
Extended presentation of Transit Commission’s statistics on various aspects of the 
city’s railways. 

Utility commissioners discuss motor buses. Elec. Ry. Journ., Oct. 29, 1921. Pp. 3. 
Views of various commissioners on the proper sphere of the motor bus in local 
transportation. 

What the public utility commissioners think about important rate questions. Pub. 
Service Manag., Jan., 1922. A particularly important report of committee on 
rates of National Assoc. of Railway and Utilities Commissioners. 


Accounting 
(Abstracts by Martin J. Shugrue) 


Bossert, H. Newspaper accounting. Journ. Account., Dec., 1921. Pp. 22. De- 
scription of the operation of a newspaper plant and its accounting requirements. 

Bowman, J. H. Electric railway cost accounting. Elec. Ry. Journ., Oct. 15, 1921. 
Pp. 4. 

Coox, W. W. Stock without par value. Am. Bar Assoc. Journ., Oct. 1921. Pp. 3. 
Consideration of this new device of corporate financing; of the dangers it may 
involve, and of additional steps needed to protect creditors and purchasers. 

Granam, D. Should a small bank analyze? Journ. Am. Bankers Assoc., Oct., 1921. 
Pp. 2. The answer is probably “yes” with reservations. Discusses the small 
account problem, the large account that is a source of loss and other difficulties 
to which depositor may subject his bank. 


Joyce, H. W. The traveling auditor. Journ. Account., Nov., 1921. Pp. 4. How 
his efficiency may be judged. 


Knicut, M. A. The operation of the analysis department. Bankers Mag., Nov. 
1921. Pp. 5. Intended for the consideration chiefly of bankers doing business 
in smaller cities. Illustrated with specimen forms. 


Myer, E. M. Lumber freight. Journ. Account., Dec., 1921. Pp. 6. 


Oaxey, F. Auditing federal reesrve banks. Journ. Account., Nov., 1921. Pp. 8. 
Outlines the steps which must be followed in conducting an audit of this kind. 


Pruppen, R. F. Bank credit investigator. Bankers Mag., Oct., Nov., 1921. Pp. 10. 
Fifth and sixth in a series of articles dealing with the work of the credit depart- 
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ment of a bank. The last of the series deals particularly with trade terms 
and discounts, trade acceptances and summarizing the investigation. 


Putnam, G. E. Unit costs as a guiding factor in buying operations. Journ. Pol. 
Econ., Oct., 1921. Pp. 18. Shows that the packer’s cost-accounting system per- 
forms one of its chief functions in indicating the maximum price that can profit- 
ably be paid for live stock rather than in determining the minimum selling price; 
and incidentally that a cost system performs essentially the same functions in 
many other industries. 


Watt, A. A profitable account. Bankers Mag., Oct., 1921. Pp. 5. A discussion 
of method by which the profit or loss on a checking account may be obtained 
with fairness to both banker and customer. 


Wuu.ums, C. B. Treatment of costs during periods of varying volumes of pro- 
duction. Journ. Account., Nov., 1921. Pp. 13. Believes that manufacturing cost 
should not be affected by variations in the volume of production but that it 
should be based upon normal volume of production. 


Wuson, C. N. A system of accounts for cheese factories. Wis. Div. Markets Bull, 
no. 5., 1920. Pp. 16. The suggested accounting blanks and forms and a brief 
text are presented for the purpose of assisting the standardization of business 
methods in the cheese industry of Wisconsin. 


Wuson, C. N. A system of accounts for codperative warehouses. Wis. Div. 
Markets Bull. no. 5, 1920. Pp. 30. The system outlined in this bulletin is 
offered to enable coéperative warehouses to comply with requirements of the 
law and to facilitate the making of income-tax returns. 


Woon, J. The preparation of the annual accounts of a farm. Accountants’ Mag. 
(Edinburgh), Nov., 1921. Pp. 8. Fourth in a series of articles dealing with 
farmers’ accounts. Illustrated with statement forms. 


Accouniing for legislative appropriations for state institutions. Pace Student, 
Dec., 1921. Pp. 5. Outline of accounting requirements illustrated with journal 
entries and typical forms for records. 


Cost accounting work in trade organizations. Pace Student, Nov., 1921. Pp. 2. 
Contains correspondence on this subject between Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and the Federal Trade Commission. 


Notes on balance-sheets. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Nov., Dec., 1921. Pp. 5, 6. 
I, An elementary explanation of what a balance sheet is and how its items are 
classified and also briefly how it may be analyzed. II, Analyzes three credit 
statements: a good balance sheet, a second class risk, and a statement of a 
company in poor financial condition. To be continued. 


Valuation of debts in a merchant’s balance-sheet. Accountants’ Mag. (Edinburgh), 
Nov., 1921. Pp. 9. Mainly concerned with the valuation for balance-sheet pur- 
poses of debts on open account. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
(Abstracts by David A. McCabe) 
Autison, B. D. Labor education in Germany. Survey, Oct. 8, 1921. Pp. 2. 
Anvrews, J. B. The President’s Conference on Unemployment—success or failure? 
Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Dec., 1921. Pp. 4. Answer depends on degree to which 


the manufacturers take steps to reduce inequalities of employment within their 
own establishments. 
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AsxwitH, Lorp. The executive section of industry. Fortn. Rev., Nov., 1921. 
Pp. 6. The brain-workers are organizing and may join the trade union movement 
unless the employers treat them with sympathy and tact. 


Barxer, J. E. Unemployment: its cause and only remedy. Fortn. Rev., Nov., 1921. 
Pp. 9. The cause is the extortionate and restrictive policies of labor. 


Barton, D. M. Women’s minimum wages. Journ. Royal Stat. Soc. July, 1921. 
Pp. 41. Comparison of wages fixed by trade boards and those fixed by voluntary 
agreement; the boards have undoubtedly raised the wages of the lower-paid 
workers, without preventing agreements for higher rates being made. Paper is 
followed by discussion. 


Brine, A. M. The British building guilds. Survey, Oct. 29, 1921. Pp. 5. Results 
to date and prospects. 


Bmp, F. H. The cost of living as a factor in wage adjustments in the book and 
job branch of the Chicago printing industry. Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1921. Pp. 21. 


BranKEeNnHORN, H. The temper of the coal miners. Survey, Oct. 22, 1921. Pp. 2. 
Review of 1921 convention of United Mine Workers. 


Burns, G. H. The vital question of building trades wages. Annalist, Dec. 26, 
1921. Pp. 2. Drastic wage cuts are inadvisable with present level of living costs; 
the solution is increased output by the individual workers. 


Cantton, F. T. Drifting stockholders: floating workers. Survey, Dec. 81, 1921. 
Pp. 3. Looks toward control of industry by the resident managers and the 
workers. 


Cuenery, W. L. The storm’s passing. Survey, Nov. 5, 1921. Pp. 2. The 
calling-off of the threatened railroad strike. 


Criynes, J. R. Labour and unemployment. Nineteenth Cent., Nov., 1921. Pp. 11. 
An analysis of the causes and a program. The writer is one of the leaders of the 
Labour party. 


Cort, G. D. H. Labour in war and peace. Fortn. Rev., Dec., 1921. Pp. 14 A 
review of the developments from 1913 to date. Two significant new movements 
are the building guilds and the working-class education movement. Trade unions 
are now on the defensive, however, owing to the unemployment situation. 


Labor prospects in Great Britain. No. Am. Rev., Oct., 1921. Pp. 12. 


Non-manual trade unionism. No. Am. Rev., Jan., 1922. The growth 
of organization among supervisory and technical workers; the future course of 
industrial organization depends largely on whether they throw in their lot with 
the unions of manual workers. 


Conpurre, J. B. Wage arbitration in New Zealand under falling prices. Econ. 
Journ., Dec., 1921. Pp. 7. The court has not raised real wages in times of 
prosperity and would doubtless hold them up in the period of falling prices, but 
reductions in nominal wages are unpopular and the court is facing a severe test. 


Cooxe, M. L. Unemployment within employment. Intern. Lab. Rev., Dec., 1921. 
Pp. 11. Deals with idleness among workers who are employed. A paper read 
before the Taylor Society, May 9, 1921. 


Cox, G. V. The English building guilds: an experiment in industrial self-govern- 
ment. Journ. Pol. Econ. Dec. 1921. Pp. 15. Organization, nature of the 
contracts, financing, results in output and cost, elements of strength, and relation 
to guild socialist principles. 
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Fee, J. The right of association among agricultural workers in Germany. Intern. 
Labor Rev., Dec., 1921. Pp. 9. Causes of increase in organization and strikes. 


Finptay, Sm Joun. Industrial peace in New Zealand. Intern. Lab. Rev., Oct., 
1921. Pp. 16. The achievements outweigh the disappointments. 


Francxe, E. The new spirit in German labour legislation. Intern. Lab. Rev., 


Oct., 1921. Pp. 7. The new legislation is based on the principle of the equality 
of rights. 


Gissourne, F. A. W. The recoil of the living wage in Australia. Nat. Rev., Aug. 
1921. Pp. 14. System had to fail because based on wrong principles. 


Gopwin, F. The rise of Japanese labor consciousness. Nation, Oct. 26, 1921. Pp. 4. 


Gomprrs, S. The unemployment conference—a picture. Am. Fed., Nov. 1921. 
Pp. 7. 


Greenwoop, E. Labor at Geneva. Survey, Dec. 17, 1921. Pp. 2. The results of 
the third annual conference of the International Labor Organization of the League 
of Nations. 


GairritH, S. Productive unemployment in Germany. Survey, Dec. 24, 1921. Pp. 3. 
The unemployed are put to work in government enterprises or on private work 
of recognized public utility, with funds advanced by the government. 


Hansen, A. H. Cycles of strikes. Am. Econ. Rev., Dec. 1921. Pp. 5. 


Hersert, A. S. Unemployment and the remedy: the socialisation of industry. 
Fortn. Rev., Dec., 1921. Pp. 11. 


Hunt, E. E. Action—an account of the measures that have arisen out of the 
President’s Conference on Unemployment. Survey, Dec., 17, 1921. Pp. 3. Writer 
was secretary of the conference. 


Hvurcuins, B. L. The present position of industrial women workers. Econ. 
Journ., Dec. 1921. Pp. 10. Unemployment is increasing and wage reductions 
are threatened. The Trade Board plan must be retained, economies must be 


introduced by employers, and, if necessary, combinations to keep up prices 
organized, 


Krause, L. Dismissal of workmen in the new German labor legislation. Am. 
Fed., Dec., 1921. Pp. 3. 


Trade union movement in Austria and Hungary. Am. Fed., Oct., 
1921. Pp. 8. 


Lane, W. D. The labor sky in West Virginia. Survey, Oct. 22, 1921. Pp. 3. 


West Virginia—The civil war in its coal fields. Survey, Oct. 29, 
1921. Pp. 7%. 


Lask1, H. J. England’s unemployed. Survey, Oct. 15, 1921. Pp. 2. 


Mania, G. L’aumento dei salari dal 1914 al 1921. Giorn. d. Econ., Oct., 1921. 
Pp. 10. 


Neumann, S. International Arbejderlovgivning. Nationalék. Tids., 2-3, 1921. 
Pp. 7. Outlines the attempts made to bring about uniform international regula- 
tion of labor conditions and looks for progress under the provisions of the 
treaty of Versailles. 
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Picov, A. C. Unemployment. Contemp. Rev., Dec. 1921. Pp. 6. An analysis 
of the causes of the present situations; a restoration of confidence is essential 
to recovery. 


Quinsy, R. S. A study of industrial absenteeism. Mo. Labor Rev., Oct., 1921. 
Pp. 9. 


Rosewater, V. Wages, budgets, cost of living. Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1921. Pp. 4, 


Rowntree, B. S. The future of industry. Survey, Dec. 3, 1921. Pp. 3. Five 
points which employers must concede to labor to secure industrial peace. 


= Prevention and compensation of unemployment. Intern. Lab. Rev., 
Dec., 1921. Pp. 13. Deals with the general problem rather than with the 
present emergency. 


Unemployment compensation, an aid to economic security. Am. 
Labor Legis. Rev., Dec., 1921. Pp. 4. 


SHapwett. The war of the mines. Quart. Rev., July, 1921. Pp. 19. The causes 
of the struggle are to be found largely in the policies pursued by the government 
in all the big mining disputes for the past ten years. Favors a national pool. 


G. M. The story of the Trade Board's acts. Contemp. Rev., 
1921. Pp. 7. Constructive criticism. 


Turner, V. B. Labor conditions and legislation in New Zealand. Mo. Labor 
Rev., Dec., 1921. Pp. 15. 


Labor unrest in Australia and South Africa. Mo. Labor Rev., Nov., 
1921. Pp. 82. 


Waccaman, M. T. Some developments in the movement for “family wages.” 
Mo. Labor Rev., Oct., 1921. Pp. 12. Covers foreign countries. 


Wausn, F. P. Wall Street’s control of railroad labor policy. Nation, Nov. 2, 1921. 
Pp. 2. 


Warner, A. Fighting unionism with martial law. Nation, Oct. 12, 1921. Pp. 2. 
Refers to conditions in coal fields of Mingo County, West Virginia. 


West, G. P. A 100-per cent American strike. New Repub., Oct. 19, 1921. Pp. 2. 
A strike of oil-well workers in San Joaquin Valley, California; the strikers will 
probably be defeated. 


Wuirney, A. L. Labor unrest in Scandinavian countries and Finland. Mo. Labor 
Rev., Oct., 1921. Pp. 17. 


British Trades Union Congress—synopsis of proceedings of the fifty-third annual 
convention at Cardiff. Lab. Gaz. (Canada), Oct., 1921. Pp. 4. 


Control of the employment of children in agriculture in Canada and the United 
States. Intern. Lab. Rev., Oct., 1921. Pp. 25. Tabular summary of laws of 
provinces and states. 


Control of the employment of children in agriculture in Europe. Intern. Lab. Rev. 
Nov., 1921. Pp. 37. 


Decisions of the Railroad Labor Board on overtime. Mo. Labor Rev., Oct., 1921. 
Pp. 4. Rules of general application adopted by the Board for the six shop 
crafts. These are compared in parallel columns with the rules on the same 
subject in the “national agreement” made between the Railroad Administration 
and the shop crafts federation. 
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Decisions of the Railroad Labor Board. Mo. Labor Rev., Dec., 1921. Pp. 4. The 
decision of the Board further amending the “national agreements” of the shop 
crafts. 


The eight-hour day in Japan. Intern. Lab. Rev., Oct., 1921. Pp. 4. 


The employment situation in Russia since the bolshevik revolution, II. Intern. Lab. 
Rev., Oct., 1921. Pp. 15. 


Fourth convention of National and Catholic Unions. Lab. Gaz. (Canada), Oct., 
1921. Pp. 4. Synopsis of proceedings. 


Further action toward the alleviation of unemployment conditions in Canada. 
Lab. Gaz. (Canada), Oct., 1921. Pp. 5. 


Growth of trade unionism since 1913. Intern. Lab. Rev., Dec., 1921. Pp. 4. Supple- 
ment to article under same title in the July-August, 1921, number. 


Joint industrial councils in Great Britain. Intern. Lab. Rev., Dec., 1921. Pp. 16. 


Juvenile employment service in Canada and other countries. Lab. Gaz. (Canada), 
Nov., 1921. Pp. 4. 


Labor legislation of 1921. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Dec., 1921. Pp. 75. 


Minimum wage legislation for low-paid industries in Europe. Intern. Lab. Rev., 
Nov., 1921. Pp. 81. 


President’s Conference on Unemployment, Washington, D. C. Mo. Labor Rev., 
Nov., 1921. Pp. 9. 


Profit-sharing and co-partnership in Great Britain. Intern. Labor Rev., Oct., 1921. 
Pp. 12. 


Progress of the English building guilds. Mo. Labor Rev., Dec., 1921. Pp. 7. 

Recommendations of the President’s Conference on Unemployment. Survey, Oct. 
22, 1921. Pp. 3. 

Sixteenth congress of the Confédération Générale du Travail, France. Mo. Labor 
Rev., Oct., 1921. Pp. 4. 

The threatened railroad strike. Mo. Labor Rev., Dec., 1921. Pp. 15. Record of 
events, with texts of important statements. 

The trade union movement. Intern. Labor Rev., Oct., 1921. Pp. 11. Chiefly con- 
cerned with international movements. 

Wage award by Judge Landis in Chicago building trades, September 7, 1921. 
Mo. Labor Rev., Oct., 1921. Pp. 5. Text of the award. 


Workers’ education in Great Britain. Intern. Lab. Rev., Nov., 1921. Pp. 18. 


Public Finance 
(Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 


Anperson, W. Income tax: corporation profits tax and super tax. Scottish 
Bankers Mag., Oct., 1921. Pp. 20. Traces the history of the British income tax, 
giving the changes made in 1920. 


Bavutesco, V. Le prélévement sur le capital en Autriche. Rev. Sci. et Legis. 
Finan., July-Sept., 1921. Pp. 132. Gives the history and text of the act. 
Brancuini, M. and Scratosa, A. Note e noterelle di politica doganale. Riv. di 


Pol. Econ., no. VI, 1921. Pp. 12. Five controversial articles on the current 
Italian tariff situation. 
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Brown, H.G. The shifting of taxes on sales of land and capital goods and on loans, 
Journ. Pol. Econ., Oct., 1921. Pp. 11. Considers many possible effects of such 
taxes. 


Crarke, P. L. Classified taxation in Kentucky. Bull. Nat. Tax. Assoc., Nov., 1921. 
Pp. 4. The reform has brought good financial and moral results. 


Comstock, A. Lessons of the French turnover tax. Annalist, Dec. 12, 1921. Pp. 2. 
Possibilities of evasion and inequality of application to agricultural and business 
classes. 


Corzino, E. Un caso di protezionismo marittimo a rovescio. Giorn. d. Econ, 
Sept., 1921. Pp. 4. 


Dinotey, E. N. Refunding foreign obligations. Protectionist, Dec., 1921. Pp. 1. 
Gives the history of the foreign loans and considers the chances of repayment by 
the various countries. 


Duniry, A. S. State classification and the commerce clause. Bull. Nat. Tax 
Assoc., Nov., 1921. Pp. 6. Considers the constitutionality of the Montana law 
which taxes railroad property at a higher rate than land of the same value. 


Famcuup, F. R. The futures of state and local taxation. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc, 
Dec., 1921. Pp. 7. Proposes as an ultimate goal the use of the income tax, 
supplemented by a tax on physical wealth and possibly a business tax. 


Gem, C. Il protezionismo dopo la guerra. Riv. Internaz. Aug., Sept., 1921. 
Pp. 8, 21. 


Grossman, E. Les finances publiques de la Suisse de 1914 a& 1920. Rev. Sci. et 
Légis. Finan., July-Sept., 1921. Pp. 37. Shows the effects of the war upon Swiss 
expenditures, both central and local, and the measures taken to meet them. 


Haic, R. M. The crisis in state and local taxation of banks. Journ. Am. Bankers 
Assoc., Oct., 1921. Pp. 4. A recent decision of the supreme court apparently 
makes a revision of state laws imperative. 


Haristoy, J. L’impét sur le revenw (suite). Rev. Sci. et Légis. Finan., July- 
Sept., 1921. Pp. 12. Tells of recent developments in the administration of the 
French income tax. 


Hayes, F. M. Inheritance taxes and how to provide for them. Econ. World, 
Oct. 8, 1921. Pp. 3. To prevent injury to the estate, life insurance should be 
carried. 


Horwn1, H. W. Problems of local taxation in England. Pol. Sci. Quart., Dec. 
1921. Pp. 12. Local rates have risen to an average of 17 shillings in the pound. 


Hovston, D. F. I, Where our taxes go, and why. I1, What you need to know 
about federal taxation. World’s Work, Sept., Oct., 1921. 


Howe, S. T. The determination of a tax levy. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Nov., 1921. 
Pp. 4. Minimum rates combined with valuation at selling value should be adopted. 


Kaun, O. H. The effect of tax revision on prosperity. An open letter. Finan. 
Rev. Rev., Dec., 1921. Pp. 6. A plea for a reduction in the surtaxes. 


Liesse, A. Le budget de 1922; les économies et le rendement des impéts. L’Econ. 
Franc¢., Oct. 15, 1921. Pp. 3. The finance commission of the chamber of deputies 
reports against heavier taxes and in favor of economies. 


Mann, F. K. Die Finanzlage der Schweiz. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, July, 1921. Pp. 10. 
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The war has brought about a tremendous increase in the Swiss debt and compelled 
resort to very heavy taxes. 


Marion, M. Le produit des contributions indirectes pendant lV'anée 1920. L’Econ. 


Fran¢., Nov. 5, 1921. Pp. 5 Gives figures comparing the productivity of the 
various taxes in 1919 and 1920. 


Mus, O. L. The spending tax. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Oct., 1921. Pp. 3. Out- 
lines a new tax which he believes should take the place of the surtaxes. 


Oxeto, S. La discriminazione qualitativa ‘fra ricchezze soggette ad imposta. 
Giorn. d. Econ., Sept., 1921. Pp. 20. 


Pearson, E. N. Federal income tax law. Investment Bankers of Am. Bull., Sept. 
30, 1921. Pp. 3. Explains procedure in case of tax-free covenants. 


Rice, J. I. The inconsistencies and shortcomings of the tax laws of South Carolina. 
Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Nov., 1921. Pp. 2. Classification can only follow the 
adoption of a constitutional amendment. 


Scunewer, S. Das Steuerkapital der Kantone und die Steuerbelastung. Zeitsch. f. 
Schweizerische Statistik u. Volkswirtsch., 2 Heft, 57 Jahrg. Pp. 19. A study of 
capital taxation in Switzerland including the inheritance tax. 


ScuuttHess. The Swiss tariff policy. Protectionist, Dec. 5, 1921. Switzerland 
has been forced by business depression to adopt a higher tariff. 


Smirn, G. P. The doubtful constitutionality of the federal estate tax on life 
insurance payable to specified beneficiaries. Econ. World, Nov. 5, 1921. Pp. 2. 
Argues that such policies are not a part of decedent’s estate, citing decisions of 
state courts in support. 


Stamp, J. C. The taxable capacity of Ireland. Econ. Journ., Sept., 1921. Pp. 14. 
Discusses the principles which should be followed in measuring this taxable 
capacity. 


Vaxu, C. N. Our fiseal policy. Journ. Indian Econ. Soc., Sept. 1921. Pp. 21. 
Deals largely with tariff history. 


Vicorett1, R. La difesa fiscale e giuridica della piccola proprieta. Riv. Internaz., 
July, 1921. Pp. 10. 


Yves-Guyor. La réforme sociale et les finances britanniques. Journ. des Econ., 
Oct. 15, 1921. Pp. 14. Believes that England’s social legislation will bring back 
the evils removed by the poor law reform of 1834. 


American valuations. Protectionist, Nov., 1921. Pp. 9. Favors plan because of 
its protective and revenue features. 


Population 


(Abstracts by A. B. Wolfe) 
Avami, G. The true aristocracy. Sci. Mo. Nov. 1921. Pp. 15. Advocates the 
widespread establishment of mental and physical tests for the improvement of 


the national stock “by scientific and democratic means, irrespective of wealth and 
influence.” Address before the Second International Congress of Eugenics. 


Anpreaves, A. De la population de Constantinople sous les empereurs byzantine. 
Metron, Dec., 1920. Pp. 46. 


Anpreapes, M. and others. La population de Empire britannique aprés la guerre: 
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le recensement anglais du 19 juin 1921. L’Econ. Frang., Nov. 26, 1921. Pp. 3. 
Discussion before the Société d'Economie Politique de Paris. 


Avrousseau, M. The distribution of population: a constructive problem. Geog. 
Rev., Oct. 1921. Pp. 30. A valuable contributive article relative to ratio 
between population and resources. Article shows how geographical science should 
be brought to the aid of economics in solving the problem of the distribution of 
population. 


Bateson, W. Common sense in racial problems. Eugenics Rev., Apr. 1921. Pp. 14. 
Equality of political power has been bestowed upon the lowest elements of our 
population and we are nearing the final stage of democratic decay. Biological 
truth has been recognized too late. 


Baur, E. Die biologische Bedeutung der Auswanderung fiir Deutschland. Archiv 
f. Frauenkunde, July, 1921. Pp. 3. Deteriorating influence of emigration. 


Bertersen, A. Some statistics on the native population of Greenland. Metron. 
Sept., 1921. Pp. 5. 


Biocu, L. Occupations of immigrants before and after coming to the United 
States. Quart. Pub. Am. Stat. Soc. June, 1921. Pp. 15. A statistical study 
originally prepared for the Carnegie Americanization study. The available 
statistics indicate that on the whole neither the immigrant agricultural workers 
nor the immigrant skilled workers follow their former occupations to a large 
extent after the coming to the United States. 


Cesrre, C. The family extra wage in France. Survey, Nov. 12, 1921. Pp. 2. Out- 
line of one of France’s neo-mercantilistic repopulation devices. 


Cox, H. The problem of population. Dial, May, 1921. Pp. 7. 


Darwin, L. The field of eugenic reform. Sci. Mo., Nov. 1921. Pp. 14. A general 
but pointed presentation of some fundamental problems in eugenics policy. 
Address before the Second International Congress of Eugenics. 


Darwin, L. Population and civilization. Econ. Jour., June, 1921. Pp. 8. “We 
want another Malthus to arise who would avail himself of all the knowledge 
reaped during the last hundred years and who would face these intricate problems 
with the same courage displayed by his great predecessor.” 


Euurr, J. Bevilkerungsbewegung in den preussischen Grosstddten im Jahre 1920. 
Jahrb. f. Nat. Oekon., July, 1921. Pp. 3. 


Fisuer, I. Impending problems of eugenics. Sci. Mo., Sept. 1921. Pp. 18. Presi- 
dential address before the Eugenics Research Association. 


Guranze, H. Berlins Bevilkerungsbewegung in und nach dem Weltkriege. Jahrb. 
f. Nat. Oek. u. Statistik, June, 192]. Pp. 3. 


Hau, P. F. The present and future of immigration. No. Am. Rev., May, 1921. 
Ketroce, V. Race and Americanization. Yale Rev., July, 1921. Pp. 12. 
Ketior, F. Future immigration. Ne. Am. Rev., July, 1921 Pp. 8. 


Knusss, G. H. The theory of large population—aggregates. Metron, July, 1920. 
Pp. 18. Popular statement of some of the author’s mathematical theories of popu- 
lation. 


Marcu, L. The consequences of war and the birth rate in France. Sci. Mo., Nov, 
1921. Pp. 21. An indirect argument for France’s repopulation policy. Rejects 
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the Malthus analysis on the ground that no one law can be formulated for 
population growth. An address before the Second International Congress of 
Eugenics. 


Peart, R. The biology of death. VII, Natural death, public health, and the popu- 
lation problem. Sci. Mo. Sept., 1921. Pp. 21. Concluding number of Prof. 
Pearl’s noteworthy series of articles. In this his mathematico-biological theory of 
the ultimate limit of population in any country is presented. The limit for the 
United States is put at 197% millions. 


A biological classification of the causes of death. Metron, April, 
1921. Pp. 9. . 


Scumuer, F. S.C. Eugenics versus civilization. Eugenics Rev., July, 1921. Pp. 13. 
Civilization need not be unfavorable to eugenical quality of the human stock. 


Turreav, J. La natalité. Monde Econ. Nov. 26, 1921. Pp. 4 A laudatory 
review of Auburtin’s La Natalité. 


Waris, W. D. The Mexican immigrant in California. Pacific Rev., Dec., 1921. 
Pp. 11. Characteristics and effects. 


WestenHorer, Dra. Auswanderung und Heimat-Siedlung vom eugenetischen Stand- 
punkt. Archiv f. Frauenkunde. July, 1921, Pp. 23. 


Birth control in France. Survey, Jan. 7, 1922. Pp. 1. 


Le mouvement de la population en France en 1920. L’Econ. Frang., Aug. 20-27, 
1921. Pp. 2. Recent demographic statistics from the Journal Officiel, July 31, 
1921. 


La population de la Belgique. L’Econ. Frang., Oct. 1, 1921. P. I. 


Insurance and Pensions 
(Abstracts by Henry J. Harris) 


pE BerNONVILLE, D. Chronique des questions owvriéres et des assurances sur la vie. 
Journ. Soc. Stat. Paris, Dec., 1921. Pp. 7. Summary data on unemployment, 
cost-of-living indices, wages and digest of bill on social insurance. 


Burnet, P. The relation between commodity prices and life insurance in the United 
States, 1860-1920. Econ. World, Oct. 22, 1921. 


Cazett, H. The automobile insurance situation. Econ. World, Oct. 15, 1921. 


Lear, J. R. Is a reliable sickness experience table necessary in personal health and 
accident insurance? Econ. World, Nov. 12, 1921. Pp. 2. Seven eighths of the 
companies doing business have compiled no data which are essential. Can be 
compiled on the plan used by the life investigations. 


Mowsray, A. H. Competition and regulation of rates for casualty insurance. 
Econ. World, Nov. 26, 1921. Pp. 2. Unrestricted competition increases costs and 
rates and tends to unfair discrimination. Experts should work out standards to 
guide official regulation. 


pE Novvion, G. Les assurances sociales obligatoires. Journ. des. Econ., Oct. 15, 
1921. Pp. 16. Bill introduced in French Parliament, March 22, 1921. Provisions 
of bill, history of social insurance in Germany, and views of the mutual aid 
societies are given. Author concludes that bill is not wanted by the wage-earners 
and that it will bring financial embarrassment. 
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Prevs, J. A. C. A government experiment vs. life insurance principles. Econ. 
World, Dec. 17, 1921. Pp. 5. The North Dakota experiments are socialistic; 
life insurance is based on codperation and is the only sound plan for solving the 
economic problems of the Northwest. 


Winter, W. D. Legitimate and illegitimate uses of marine insurance. Econ. 
World, Nov. 12, 1921. Reprinted from the Nov., 1921, issue of Credit Monthly. 


Woopwarp, J. H. Industrial retirement system based on the money-purchase 
principle. Econ. World, Dec. 3, 10, 1921. Pp. 4, 2. Basis of pension, types of 
benefits, age at retirement, costs, contributory and non-contributory plans, 
carriers and legal status of insured. 


Wortey, A. Insurance: its origins and its relation to commerce. Econ. World, 
Nov. 19, 1921. Pp. 5. Evolution from earliest times to the present. 


The favorable mortality experience of American life insurance companies in 1921. 
Econ. World, Dec. 10, 1921. 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
(Astracts by George B. Mangold) 


Bowers, P. E. The necessity for sterilization. Journ. Delinquency, Sept., 1921. 
An unusually strong argument in favor of the sterilization of defectives. 
Hereditary defectiveness is responsible for so many of our social ills that some 
method of preventing reproduction must be devised. Sterilization is not con- 
sidered a predatory measure, but one of the best methods of treatment which 
society has at her command for the improvement of the human race. 


Norrucorr, C. H. Unemployment relief in Great Britain. Pol. Sci. Quart., Sept. 
1921. The principal measure designed to reduce unemployment in Great Britain 
was the Unemployment Insurance act passed in 1920. This act extends the 
benefits to nearly all the trades and also increases contributions beyond those 
allowed in the act of 1911. The long continued period of unemployment has, 
however, made it difficult to carry out the act. Among other proposed measures 
were schemes for the building of roads and plans for the development of parks 
and public works. An attempt was also made to place ex-service men in the 
building trades, but this measure has been temporarily abandoned. 


Ricumonn, W. An industrial institute survey. Journ. Delinquency, Sept., 1921. 
This is a survey of the Wyoming Industrial Institute, a school for delinquent 
boys. The writer reaches conclusions similar to those obtained in other studies 
of institutions. He finds that two thirds of the children are below average 
intelligence, that 15 per cent are definitely feeble-minded and 21 per cent are 
border-line cases. Only 10 per cent out of the total number were regarded as 
promising material. 


Smirn, D. S. Adoption of children in New Zealand. Journ. Comp. Legis. and 
Intern. Law, third series, vol. III, part IV. Consists largely of an analysis of 
the adoption laws in New Zealand and of the historical steps leading up to the 
present laws. The adopted child is now given the status of a child born in 
lawful wedlock to the adopting parents. The value of the law is evident from 
the fact that in 95 per cent of the cases handled the proceedings applied to 
illegitimate children. 


ZevutHeN, F. Fremtidens Forsdgelsesvisen. Nationalék. Tids., 4, 1921. Pp. 26. 
A constructive criticism of a recently published Danish government report looking 
toward improvements in charity and relief administration and theory. 
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Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 


Neumann, A. Die Entwicklung der sozialistischen Frauenbewegung. Schmollers 
Jahrb., 3 Heft, 45 Jahrg., 1921. 


Oneat, J. The socialists. Their strength. Forum, Aug., 1921. 


Renarp, G. La question sociale: élargissons le socialisme. Scientia, Dec., 1921. 
Pp. 5. 


Rices, E. G. The socialists. Their weakness. Forum, Aug., 1921. 


Scuumpeter, J. Sozialistische Méglichkeiten von heute. Archiv. f. Sozialwis. u. 
Sozialpolitik, 2 Heft, 48 Bd. 1921. Pp. 55. 


Statistics 
(Abstracts by Horace Secrist) 


Antonelli, E. Une enquéte régionale sur le cotit de la vie. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., 
Sept.-Oct., 1921. 


Bacui, R. Numeri indici dei prezzi delle merci nel commercio all’ ingrosso in Italia 
nel mese de guigno 1921. L’Economista, July 24, 1921. Pp. 6. Index numbers of 
wholesale prices in Italy, given as arithmetic means, compared with those for 
previous months. Similar current studies are presented in subsequent issues of 
L’ Economista. 


Sulla rilevazione statistica del movimento dei forestieri. Giorn. d. 
Econ., Aug., 1921. Pp. 13. The statistical determination of the extent of the 
tourist movement in Italy. 


Barnett, G. E. A critique of cost-of-living studies. Quart. Pub. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
Sept., 1921. 


Betcuer, R. R. Estimates of the population of the United States for intercensal 
years. Quart. Pub. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1921. Pp. 4. “An analysis of avail- 
able statistics on births, deaths, immigration, and emigration during the period 
from 1910 to 1920 has been found to provide a fairly satisfactory basis for 
estimating the population growth for the intervening years. The purpose of this 
paper is to present the results of that analysis and to suggest a method which 
can be applied to the estimation of growth during the period prior to the taking 
of the 1930 census.” 


BertetseN, A. Some statistics on the native population of Greenland. Metron, 
Sept., 1921. Pp. 5. 


Beverinocr, W. H. Weather and harvest cycles. Econ. Journ., Dec., 1921. Pp. 24. 
A further analysis of the relation of weather and harvest cycles, based upon 
yearly fluctuation of wheat prices in Western and Central Europe from 1500 to 
1869. Concludes in part as follows: “the yield of harvest in Western and Central 
Europe from the middle of the sixteenth to the opening of the twentieth century 
has been subject to a periodic influence or combination of such influence tending to 
produce bad harvests at intervals of about 15.3 years, the first epoch falling in 
1556. This proposition is about as certain as harmonic analysis can make it.” 


Bowtey, A. L. The labour report on the cost of living. Econ. Journ., Sept., 1921. 


Braprorp, E. S. Methods used in measuring unemployment. Quart. Pub. Am. 
Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1921. Pp. 12. A review of methods of measuring unemploy- 
ment and an estimate of the amount at the close of 1921. 
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19 
Burner, A. R. Trade associations and business statistics. Administration, Dec. 
1921. Pp. 17. Hr 
Carver, H.C. The mathematical representation of frequency distributions. Quart. 
Pub. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1921. Ht 
Croven, H. W. Note on methods for indicating and measuring correlation, with 
examples. Mo. Weather Rev., Sept. 1921. Pp. 2. “Indicates methods for Ht 
securing approximate values of r (Pearsonian correlation coefficient) with less Kr 
labor of computation, also other methods of measuring both correlation and 
dispersion or scatter of data, and the analytical relations between them on the ' 
basis of a very large number of observations.” “ 
Coretann, M. T. The readjustment of operating expenses. Rev. Econ. Stat., Oct. 
1921. Pp. 5. A review of the data from the Harvard and the Northwestern 
University Bureaus of Business Research on the operating expenses in retail shoe, M. 
grocery, hardware, jewelry, and clothing stores. 
Caum, W. L. A measure of dispersion for ordered series. Quart. Pub. Am. Stat. as 
Assoc., Dec., 1921. Pp. 7. Calls attention “to the inadequacy of the standard 
deviation for the study of the dispersion of a statistical series the terms of M 
which are ordered relative to a given variable,” examines “certain considerations 
bearing upon the dispersion in such series,” and “sets up tentatively a new mea- M 
sure particularly applicable to ordered series.” 
Davis, R. M. Electrical statistics as a barometer of industrial activity. Quart. M 


Pub. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1921. 


DeLzzuw, A. L. Applying “moving average” charts to industry. Manag. Engg. 
Dec., 1921. Pp. 6. 


Dewine, A. S. A statistical test of the success of consolidations. Quart. Journ. 
Econ., Nov., 1921. Pp. 18. This study of data concerning thirty-five industrial 
combinations (chosen in conformity with six conditions) indicates that the first 
year earnings after consolidation were less than the earnings of the separate 
plants before consolidation, and that earnings gradually diminished until they 
were no more than during the first year of consolidation. 


Dovetas, P. H. An examination of the wage statistics of the National Industrial 
Conference Board. Quart. Pub. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1921. 


Fautkner, R. P. Uses and perils of business graphics. Administration, Jan., 1922. 
Pp. 5. Points out some of the simpler limitations of graphs and warns against 
their sole or major use in statistical studies. 


Fisuer., R. A. On the “probable error” of a coefficient of correlation deduced 
from a small sample. Metron, Sept., 1921. Pp. 30. 


Georcrt, E. E. Details of index number construction and comparison of indices. 
Engg. and Contracting, Nov. 9, 1921. Pp. 3. 


Grust1, U. Methods of recording retail prices and measuring the cost of living in 
Italy. Intern. Labor Rev., Nov., 1921. Pp. 18. The subject is divided into: 
(a) the collection of prices; (b) methods of calculating index numbers; 
(c) methods by which wages may be adjusted to variations in the cost of living; 
and, finally, (d) criticisms and conclusions. 


Gorpenweiser, E. A. The effect on the reserve ratios of changes in reserves and 
in liabilities. Quart. Pub. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1921. 
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Hivesarp, J. B. The Aberthaw index of building costs. Rev. Econ. Stat., Oct., 1921. 
Pp. 3. 

Huntixcton, E. V. A new method of apportionment of representatives. Quart. 
Pub. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1921. Pp. 12. 


Hvuruw, R. G. Three decades of employment fluctuation. Annalist, Oct. 24, 1921. 


Ketitey, T. L. Certain properties of index numbers. Quart. Pub. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
Sept., 1921. Pp. 15. A mathematical analysis whereby index numbers are con- 
sidered in relation to the correlation between their constituent items. 


Mancoitp, F. Zur Frage einer schweizerischen Ernihrungsinderzifier. Zeitsch. f. 
Schweizerische Statistik u. Volkswirtsch., 2 Heft, 27 Jahrg. 


May, L. B. A national index of retail trade. Quart. Pub. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 
1921. Pp. 2. 


Marcu, L. Les modes de mesure du mouvement général des prix. Metron, Sept., 
1921. Pp. 35. 


Meexer, R. On the best form of index number. Quart. Pub. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
Sept., 1921. 


MeerwartH, R. Uber die Bedeutung der Teuerungsziffern. Schmollers Jahrb., 3 
Heft, 45 Jahrg., 1921. 


Menzirr, F. A. A. The census of 1921. Some remarks on tabulation. Journ. 
Inst. Actuaries, Apr., 1921. Pp. 43. A discussion of the census of 1921, with 
special reference to the tabulation of items of interest to the actuarial profession, 
together with a description of the tabulation of the 1911 census. 


Mircuett, W. How you can use “the business cycle.” System, Dec., 1921. Pp. 2. 
Stresses the necessity for the business man to study his own business in the light 
of known factors of the business cycle. 


Moore, H. L. The origin of the eight-year generating cycle. Quart. Journ. Econ., 
Nov., 1921. An attempt is made to place the cause of the eight-year generating 
cycle. 


Nertove, S. H. The time element in labor turnover computation. Journ. Pol. 
Econ., Dec., 1921. Pp. 5. 


Newcomper, M. Physical development of Vassar College students. Quart. Pub. 
Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1921. Pp. 7. Purpose of study is to determine whether 
women are becoming larger; based on data covering Vassar College women and 
extends over 37 years. 


NewsHotme, A. The better use of vital statistics in public health administration. 
Quart. Pub. Am. Stat. Asoc., Sept., 1921. Pp. 11. Sketches the difficulties of 
securing in the United States accurate vital statistics. Concludes among other 
things that “vital statistics can have no higher value than that of the individual 
death certificates on which they are based; that no conjuring with classifications 
will render indefinite and dubious data other than they are.” 


Owens, F. W. On the apportionment of representatives. Quart. Pub. Am. Stat. 
Assoc., Dec., 1921. Pp. 11. Reviews various methods of apportioning repre- 
sentatives already suggested and used and proposes another, based on the theory 
of least squares. 


Persons, W. M. and Corre, E. S. A commodity price index of business cycles. 
Rev. Econ. Stat., Nov., 1921. Pp. 18. Purpose is to construct an index of whole- 
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sale prices to secure an index of business cycles. Uses a geometric mean of 10 
commodities “varied in nature, important in industry, unusually sensitive in price, 
not greatly affected by the seasons, and similar with respect to their main 
cyclical price movements.” 


The iron and steel industry during business cycles. Rev. Econ. 
Stat., Dec., 1921. Pp. 5. Brings together the significant material showing the 
fluctuations of the iron and steel industry during periods of business prosperity 
and depression. 


Pocut, J. E. A price index of oil stocks. Quart. Pub. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 
1921. Pp. 5. Concludes that “the geometric mean of fixed-base relatives” is a 
“satisfactory type of index number for the price of oil shares.” 


Snyper, C. Barometers of production. Bull. Taylor Soc., Oct., 1921. 


Sypenstricker, E. and Kinc, W. I. The measurement of the relative economic 
status of families. Quart. Pub. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept. 1921. Pp. 16. An 
explanation of Drs. King’s and Sydenstricker’s method of rating families in terms 
of “fammains” and of some of its applications. 


Tomuinson, M. C. W. The influence of weather on coal consumption. Manag. 
Engg., Dec., 1921. Pp. 6. 


Wicxseit, S. D. An exact formula for spurious correlation. Metron, Sept., 1921. 
Pp. 8. 


Yue, G. U. On the time correlation problem, with especial reference to the 
variate-difference correlation method. Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., July, 1921. 


Fluctuations in retail prices and in the cost of living. Intern. Lab. Rev., Oct., 1921. 
Pp. 12. A comprehensive account of the cost of living in Central and Eastern 
Europe. 


Labour committee on the cost of living: criticisms of Ministry of Labour Sta- 
tistics. Lab. Gaz. (London), Sept., 1921. An answer by the Ministry of Labour 
to the “Criticism of the Ministry of Labour’s Retail Prices Index Number” 
issued by the Joint Committee appointed by the Trades Union Congress, the 
Labour party, and the Codperative Union and other organizations to investigate 
the cost of living. 


New index numbers of wholesale prices. Intern. Lab. Rev., Oct. 1921. Pp. 23. 
A comprehensive account of the index numbers of wholesale prices in the United 
Kingdom, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 


Price and wage indices—their composition and characteristics. Engg. and Contract- 
ing, Oct. 26, 1921. Pp. 3. 


Wholesale prices in various countries. Intern. Lab. Rev., Oct., 1921. Pp. 12. 
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Industries and Commerce 


Report oF Feperat Trape Commission oN anp Leatuer Costs 
anp Prices. This report was prepared in pursuance to a resolution of 
the House of Representatives, directing the Commission “to inquire into 
the increase in the price of shoes; to ascertain the cause and necessity 
for the increase; to ascertain the manufacturers’ cost price and selling price 
and the retailers’ cost price and selling price for the years 1918 and 1919." 
In complying with this resolution it was deemed necessary by the Commis- 
sion to include the hide and tanning industries, as well as the shoe industry. 
The inquiry, therefore, covered much of the ground included in a similar 
report submitted in August, 1919.’ 

During 1919 the prices of shoes, leather and hides increased more than 
in any year of the war period. In 1920 this rapid rise was followed by a 
corresponding decline in the prices of hides, a less rapid and less extensive 
fall in the prices of leather and a still smaller decline in the retail prices 
of shoes. The upward movement of prices began immediately after the 
relinquishment of government control of hide prices in January, 1919, 
culminating in the case of hides and leather in the late summer and early 
fall of 1919, and in the case of shoes in the spring of 1920. 

During the period of increasing prices, costs were also rising. Wages, 
supplies, and general expenses increased at every stage of production and 
distribution. The most important feature, however, was the increase in 
the cost of materials, namely, hides and skins for the tanning industry and 
leather for the shoe industry. The short supply of material, coupled with 
an extremely active demand, resulted in a more rapid rise in prices at each 
stage of production than in costs, thus allowing large profits for tanners, 
shoe manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers. 

The conclusions reached in the inquiry, as summed up by the Commission, 
are that the high prices of shoes in 1918 and the great increase in 1919 
appear to have been the effect of abnormal conditions of demand and supply 
arising from the war, which were both economic and psychological. Large 
margins of profit were taken by tanners, shoe manufacturers, wholesalers, 
jobbers, and retailers. The advance in shoe prices was terminated by the 
“buyers’ strike” in the spring of 1920. The failure of leather prices and 
shoe prices to decline as extensively as did hide prices after the “buyers’ 
strike” is attributed to two factors, (1) that other costs had not declined as 
much as had raw material, and (2) that there was an apparent tendency 
to base selling prices on replacement costs—a policy inconsistent with that 
applied in 1919 when prices were advancing. With reference to the first 
it may be further pointed out that the “other costs” formed a relatively 


*House Resolution, 217, 66 Cong., 1 Sess. 
*Report on the Leather and Shoe Industries. 
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more important part in total costs as the stage of production advanced than 
did raw material costs. 

It is unfortunate that the year 1920 could not have been included in the 
Congressional resolution and was, therefore, only partially covered in the 
report. The prices of shoes kept on advancing several months after hides 
and leather prices had ceased to increase. The “buyers’ strike” of 1920 
halted the advance in shoe prices, but hides and leather prices were being 
affected by other conditions whose further analysis would have been in- 
structive. 

One interesting feature of the report is the influence of style on prices. 
Multiciplicity of styles and changes in style operate against the best 
interests of manufacturers, distributors and consumers alike. Added costs 
for leather suitable for particular styles, for labor and overhead accumulate, 
bearing heavily upon both producers and consumers. 

ABRAHAM BERGLunp. 


From the United States Tariff Commission have been received: 


Fifth Annual Report, 1921 (Washington, 1922, pp. 101). 

Tariff Information Series, No. 24, Production Costs in the Lithopone 
Industry, First Six Months of 1921 (1921, pp. 12). 

Tariff Information Surveys on Steel (pp. 125); Musical Instruments and 
Phonographs (pp. 32); Asbestos (pp. 56); Fur Hats, Bonnets, or Hoods 
(pp. 29); Hair and Manufactures of Hair (pp. 29); Furs and Fur Goods 
(pp. 43); Feathers, Artificial Flowers, and Millinery Ornaments (pp. 27); 
Toys and Games (pp. 31); Cork (pp. 23); Bristles and Brushes (pp. 58); 
Brooms and Broom Corn (pp. 19); Straw Hats (pp. 50); Beads, Jewelry, 
and Precious and Semi-Precious Stones (pp. 69); Iron Ore, Pig Iron, and 
Scrap (pp. 103); Machinery, I and II, (pp. 164, 95); Pens and Penholders 
(pp. 21); Watches and Clocks (pp. 59); Lead (pp. 63); Antimony (pp. 
76); Aluminum, Magnesium, Calcium, Barium, Sodium, and Potassium 
(pp. 80); Anvils, Blacksmiths’ Hammers, Nippers, and Pliers (pp. 23); 
Quicksilver (pp. 30); The Zine Industry (pp. 82); Ores of Ferro-Alloys 
(pp. 96); Logs, Timber, Lumber, and Other Wood Products (pp. 118); 
Miscellaneous I (pp. 67). 


The Annual Report of the Federal Trade Commission for 1921 (Wash- 
ington, pp. 174) contains a summary of proceedings pending and disposed 
of (pp. 98-174). The Commission has also issued Milk and Milk Products, 
1914-1918 (Washington, June, 1921, pp. 234). 


Hearings before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on 
the Farmers’ Export Financing Corporation, held in June, 1921, have been 
received (Washington, 1921, pp. 134); also Agricultural Inquiry, hearings 
before the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry (67 Cong., 1 Sess.), 
held June 15, 1921, part 5 (pp. 68). 


The United States Department of Agriculture has recently issued the 
following bulletins: 
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No. 963, Cost of Producing Sugar Beets in Utah and Idaho, 1918-1919, 
by L. A. Moorehouse, and S. B. Nuckols (Washington, Sept. 17, 
1921, pp. 41). 

No. 982, Market Statistics, by C. J. West and L. B. Flohr (June, 1921, 
pp. 279). 

No. 987, Handbook of Foreign Agricultural Statistics, by F. Andrews 
(Nov. 9, 1921, pp. 69). 

The federal Department of Commerce has issued Special Agents Series, 
No. 210, Switzerland: A Commercial and Industrial Handbook, by H. L. 
Groves (Washington, pp. 128). 

A preliminary summary of Mineral Resources of the United States in 
1920 has been prepared by the United States Geological Survey (Wash- 
ington, July, 1921, pp. 123); also, reprints from the Mineral Resources 
of the United States (1919) on Cement in 1919 (pp. 387-404); Copper in 
1919 (pp. 537-614) ; Iron Ore, Pig Iron and Steel in 1919 (pp. 621-652). 

The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, War Department, has 
begun the publication of a Port Series. Number 1 relates to the port of 
Portland, Maine. 

The Master Builders Association of Boston has issued an interesting 
chart on Modern Industrial Conditions and Tendencies, prepared by Mr. 
F. A. Wilson, Nahant, Mass. 


The Mechanics and Metals National Bank of New York has prepared a 
pamphlet on the Shipping Board and Our Merchant Marine (New York, 
pp. 35). 

The Shepperson Publishing Company, Inc., has issued Cotton Facts, 
edition of November, 1921 (New York, pp. 180). This contains data on 
crops, receipts, stocks, exports, imports, prices, consumption, and manu- 
facturing output. 

There has been received from the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., a pamphlet 
on the Grain Marketing Plan of the Committee of Seventeen. The plan 
is designed to stabilize market prices, eliminate speculation and manipula- 
tion and furnish credit to farmers (59 East Madison St., Chicago, pp. 56). 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics of Canada has published Dairy 


Factories 1920 (Ottawa, 1921, pp. 65) and Fisheries Statistics, 1920 (pp. 
128). 


Corporations 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has prepared a new edition of the 
Interstate Commerce Act and Related Sections of Other Acts, revised to 
August 1, 1921 (Washington, pp. 298). 


Hearings before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce (67 
Cong., 1 Sess.) upon matters relating to Revenues and Expenses of Rail- 
roads have appeared in three volumes. Vol. I contains the hearings from 
May 10 to June 1, 1921; vol. II, from June 2 to July 1; and vol. III, 
October 13 and 15, and November 25 to December 3 (Washington, pp. 
1596). Vol. III contains charts, prepared by Mr. Frank J. Warne. 
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The National Association of Owners of Railroad Securities has printed 
in a separate pamphlet the statement of the Hon. Edgar E. Clark before 
the Committee, (Nov. 19, 1921; Baltimore, pp. 29); also the statement of 
S. Davies Warfield before the Committee (Dec. 17, 1921, pp. 18). 


The Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was published under date of December 1, 1921 (Washington, pp. 226). 


The Corporate Securities Act of California, providing for the regulation 
and supervision of companies, brokers and agents, and sales of securities, 
has been reprinted as a separate by the State Corporation Department 
(Sacramento, Calif., pp. 16). 


The Department of Transportation and Communication, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, has printed The Railroad Question before 
Congress as Viewed from Various Standpoints: II, Testimony of Railroad 
Security Owners (Washington, pp. 32). 

The eighteenth issue of Railway Statistics of the United States of America 
for 1920, and Recent Statistics for Foreign Railways, has been prepared 
by the Bureau of Railway News and Statistics under the direction of Slason 
Thompson (Chicago, pp. 147). 


rn 


The following state reports have been received: 


Annual Report of the Department of Public Utilities of Massachusetts 
for year ending Nov. 30, 1920, two vols. (pp. 430, 550). 

Reports of the Board of Public Utility Commissioners of the State of 
New Jersey, vol. VIII, March 16, 1920 to December 21, 1920 (Trenton, 
1921, pp. 630). 

Eleventh Annual Report of the Board of Public Utility Commissioners of 
New Jersey, for 1920 (Trenton, 1921, pp. 121). 

Ninth Annual Report of the Public Utilities Commission of Rhode Island, 
for 1920 (Providence, 1921, pp. 120). 


Labor 


The United States Department of Labor has issued in the series of 
bulletins of the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
No. 286, Union Scale of Wages and Hours of Labor, May 15, 1920 (Wash- 

ington, 1921, pp. 280). 
No. 288, Wages and Hours of Labor in Cotton-Goods Manufacturing, 1920 
(Sept., 1921, pp. 125). 
No. 289, Wages and Hours of Labor in Woolen and Worsted Goods Manu- 
facturing, 1920 (Sept., 1921, pp. 87). 
No. 299, Personnel Research Agencies, a Guide to Organized Research 
in Employment Management, Industrial Relations Training, and 
Working Conditions, by J. D. Thompson (Nov., 1921, pp. 207). 
The Women’s Bureau of the federal Department of Labor has issued: 
No. 16, State Laws Affecting Working Women, 1921 (pp. 49) with charts 
and exhibits of minimum wage legislation and maps of the United 
States illustrating legal working hours for women, night work 
laws for women, minimum wage laws, and mothers’ pension laws. 
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No. 18, Health Problems of Women in Industry (1921, pp. 9). 
No. 19, Iowa Women in Industry (1922, pp. 73). 

The following state reports dealing with labor have been received: 

Fourth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor and Statistics of Ark- 
ansas, 1919-1920 (Little Rock, 1921, pp. 138). 

Fourth Report of the Industrial Commission of Colorado, for 1920 
(Denver, pp. 126). 

Twenty-ninth Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Connecticut 
for the two Years ending November 30, 1920 (Hartford, 1921, pp. 86). 

Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor and Industry of 
Kansas, 1920 (Topeka, 1921, pp. 67). 

Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Maryland State Board of Labor and 
Statistics, 1920 (Baltimore, 1921, pp. 429). 

Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor and Industrial 
Statistics of Virginia, 1921 (Richmond, pp. 139). 

Third Biennial Report of the Commissioner of Labor of Nevada, 1919- 
1920 (Carson City, 1921, pp. 122). 

Labour Legislation in Canada as Existing December 31, 1920 (Ottawa, 
Dept. of Labour, 1921, pp. 844). 

General Report of the Minister of Public Works and Labour of the 
Province of Quebec (Quebec, 1921, pp. 173). 


The Library of the United States Department of Labor has prepared 
a Supplementary List of References of the Kansas Court of Industrial 
Relations (pp. 5). 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has prepared a number of 
neostyled pamphlets on: The Training of Foremen; Factory Floor Space 
and Storage Facilities in the United States and Canada; Industrial Lighting 
Lay Outs; Foundry Practices to Increase Safety; Employees’ Incentive or 
Bonus Plans; Employees’ Thrift and Savings Plans; Use of Psychological 
Tests in the Selection of Office Employees; Rating of Foremen; Absen- 
teeism and Tardiness; Company and Codéperative Stores; Cost of Living in 
New York City; A “Shut Down” Vacation Plan; Conducting a Safety 
Campaign; Fire Drills; Experience with the Five Day Week based upon a 
Questionaire sent to Forty Manufacturing Concerns. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


The third edition of the pamphlet on Commercial Banking Practice under 
the Federal Reserve Act has been published by the National Bank of Com- 
merce, New York, revised to October, 1921 (pp. 178). 

The statement of Mr. H. N. Lawrie, of the American Mining Congress, 
before the House Committee on Banking and Currency on bill H. R. 8404, 
To Investigate the Foreign Exchange Problem for the Purpose of Deter- 
mining the Means that may best be Employed for the Stabilizing of Ex- 
change, in a hearing held October 8, 1921, has been printed (pp. 51). 

Hearings before the Subcommittee of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency on Rural Credit and Multiple Insurance contains the state- 
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ments of Mr. R. C. Milliken, of the National Society of Record Associations, 
and Mr. W. J. Spillman, editor of the Farm Journal (Washington, 1921, 
pp. 66). 

The Fourth Annual Report of the War Finance Corporation, for the 
Year ending November 30, 1921, gives a summary of recent work of the 
corporation with a reprint of the act and amendments. 

The Stable Money League in December, 1921, issued the first leaflet of a 
series which it hopes to continue (New York, 2 Rector Street). 

A letter from the Postmaster General, published as H. D. 133 (167 Cong., 
2 Sess.) on the Operation of the Postal Savings System gives the latest 
statistics in regard to postal savings funds. 

A reprint has been published by the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers (29 West 39th Street, New York City) of an 
article by Cornelius F. Kelly, president of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, entitled The Position of Silver under the Pittman Act. 


The following banking reports and documents have been received: 

The Bank Act of the State of California as Amended 1921 (Sacramento, 
State Banking Dept., pp. 187). 

Second Annual Report of the State Bank Commissioner of Delaware, 
1920 (Dover, pp. 79). 

Twenty-second Annual Report of the Kansas Building and Loan Asso- 
ciations for 1920 (Topeka, Kansas Bank Commissioner, 1921, pp. 106). 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Banks of Massachusetts for the 
Year ending October 30, 1920. Part I, Relating to Savings Banks, Insti- 
tutions for Savings, Trust Companies and Foreign Banking Corporations, 
Pub. Doc. 8 (Boston, Dept. of Banking and Insurance, 1921, pp. lxiv, 702). 

A series of pamphlets published by the Commissioner of Banks of Massa- 
chusetts, containing the statutes of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
corrected to June 1, 1921, relating to Deposits with Others than Banks 
(Boston, Office of the Commissioner of Banks, pp. 84); Credit Unions 
(pp. 37) ; Codperative Banks (pp. 47); Trust Companies (pp. 48); Savings 
Banks and Institutions for Savings (pp. 56). 

Thirteenth Biennial Report of the State Bank Commissioner of Missouri 
(Jefferson City, 1921, pp. li, 540). 

Annual Report of the Board of Bank Commissioners of New Hampshire 
for the Year ending August 31, 1920 (Concord, 1920, pp. 434). 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Banking and Insurance, New 
Jersey, Relative to Savings Banks, Trust Companies and State Banks of 
Discount and Deposit, 1920 (Trenton, 1921, pp. xii, 41). 


Public Finance 
A revised and corrected compilation of hearings on Internal-Revenue 
Revision before the House Committee on Ways and Means, together with 
certain portions of the proceedings of the Committee in executive session 
held in July, 1921, has been published (Washington, pp. 475). 
The Senate Committee on Finance has printed the Supplemental Briefs 
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which were submitted at the first session of the Sixty-seventh Congress on 
the proposed Revenue act of 1921 (Washington, pp. 46). 

A Résumé of the Laws under which Loans were made to Foreign Govern- 
ments during and since the War has been published as H. D. 86 (67 Cong., 
2 Sess.) under date of December 6, 1921 (Washington, pp. 388). 

The Equitable Trust Company of New York has published the complete 
text of the Revenue Act of 1921 (New York, pp. 243). 

The American Producers of Cuban Sugar has issued several circulars 
relating to the taxation of sugar (New York, 123 Front Street). 


The International Chamber of Commerce (33 Rue Jean Goujon, Paris) 
has published several pamphlets relating to international finance, as follows: 
Digest No. 1, Fizing Germany’s War Debt; No. 2, The Payment of the 
German Indemnity, The Wiesbaden Agreement; No. 4, European Problems 
from an American Standpoint. 

The following state documents relating to taxes have been received: 

Information Relative to the Assessment and Collection of Taxes in Con- 
necticut, 1921 (Hartford, Tax Commission, pp. 22). 

Assessors’ Manual, Including Assessment Laws with Questions and 
Answers Relating Thereto, issued by the Minnesota Tax Commission (St. 
Paul, 1921, pp. 115). 

Third Biennial Report of the State Tax Commission of New Mezico, 
1918-1920 (Santa Fe, 1921, pp. 162). 

Thirty-first Annual Report of the New York Tax Reform Association, 
1921, briefly summarizing recent tax legislation and discussing the taxation 
of banks and moneyed capital and also some of the defects of the income tax. 
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The following names have been added to the membership of the American 
Economic AssociaTion since the first of August: 


Adams, J. P., Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Armstrong, G. S., 60 Marteuse St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Baird, R. A., Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Baker, F. S., 1313 S. Wichita St., Wichita, Kans. 
Bean, D. P., 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Beckman, T. M., Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 
Bennett, W. W., Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 
Benton, A. H., Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. 
Berman, E., University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
; Bloor, W. F., Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
of Boyce, W. S., Rolla, Mo. 
| Breyer, R. F., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Buck, R. M., 629 N. Waller Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

; Burton, E. R., Brown University, Providence, R. I. ir 
Hi Cahon, P. D., 219 East Liberty St., Ann Arbor, Mich. a 
Ae Chamberlin, E. H., 532 Thompson St., Ann Arbor, Mich. | 
hs / Clark, L. E., Ohio State University, Columbus, O. tl 

Cooper, L. W., Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, II. 

; Copeland, M. A., 230 Linden Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. : 
' Cover, J. H., 435 West 119th St., New York City. ti 
Hi i Crockatt, P. C., University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. ( 
he oj Crum, W. L., 38 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. I 
Derry, G. H., 206 Rosa Road, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Eliot, W. G., 3d, 25 Divinity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
Evans, G. E., 197 Watson Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. P 
Feis, H., University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
Finlay, S. W., 548 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 
Forster, G. W., 3436 Mt. Pleasant St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Foth, H. J., 416 Davis St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


French, C. E., Johns Hopkins University, Homewood, Baltimore, Md. I 
Hara, K., Gotenyama, Shinagawa, Tokyo, Japan. ] 
Hauff, E. G., 2530 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hauslein, J., Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. f 


Heiner, M. K., University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
Hermann, C. C., 504 East John St., Champaign, II. 
Hijakata, S., Ichibancho, Kojimachi-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
Holtzclaw, H. F., A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 
Hoyt, H., Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Hsiao, C., 110 Hitt St., Columbia, Mo. , 
Hudson, W. M., 613 E. Anderson St., Greencastle, Ind. 

Hunt, B. C., Dalhouise University, Halifax, N. S. 
Jepson, L. M., 3131 Broadway, New York City. 

Jones, M., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jordan, F. F., 84 East Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 

Kawashima, K., 323 West 108th St., New York City. 

Lavadia, P. C., Pagsanjan, Laguna, P. I. 

Levin, S. M., 4423 Brush St., Detroit, Mich. 

Long, T. G., 811 Edison Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Lucas, A. F., Box 311, Princetown, N. J. 

Malinsky, W., 11 Harvard St., Malden, Mass. 

Mayer, J., 10 East 39th St., New York City. 

Meyers, R. A., 1017 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 

Mitchell, B., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Mussey, H. R., 2021 Klingle Road, Washington, D. C. 

Nuffort, W., 900 South 16th St., Newark, N. J. 

Ramsperger, H. G., 400 Allaire Ave., Leonia, N. J. 

Richter, F. E., 81 Twenty-eighth St., Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y. 

Robb, T. B., University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Russell, C. J., 1000 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sidlo, T. L., 1307 Union National Bank Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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Smith, R. R., The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Southworth, S. D., 146 Graduate Colle Princeton, N. J. 

Staples, F. S., 192 Knapp St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Stewart, B. M., 112 Argyle Road, Ottawa, Ontario, Can. 

Stimson, E. S., Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Taylor, O. F., 15 Canonbury Road, Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 

Tead, O., 370 Fifth Ave., McGraw-Hill Co., New York City. 

Thomas, R., State Teachers College, Springfield, Mo. 

Todd, A. J., 415 S. Franklin St., oy lL. 

Uriburn, E., Corrientes 343, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Vickers, L., 10 East 39th Street, New York City. 

Walters, R. G., Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 

Wanlass, W. L., — College, Logan, Utah. 

Whitney, E. L., College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

Wickware, F. G., D. — & Co., New York City. 

Young, E. J., Madison, Wis. 

A new Hanpsook of the American Economic Association will be published 
in 1922, possibly as a supplement to the June Review. The Secretary 
asks that all changes of address be reported to him promptly, in order that 


the list of members may be as complete and accurate as possible. 


At the annual meeting of the American Economic Association, the execu- 
tive committee voted that the Articles of Organization of the University 
Center for Research in Washington be printed in the American Economic 
Review. The articles read as follows: 

The undersigned hereby associate themselves for the establishment and 
conduct of an organization to be known as the University Center for Re- 
search in Washington. 

The purpose of the University Center for Research in Washington shall 
be to promote and facilitate research in archives, libraries and other col- 
lections located in the District of Columbia, on the part of students in the 
graduate departments of American and foreign universities and of others. 

The control of the University Center shall be in the Board of Research 
Advisers. 

The Board of Research Advisers shall in the first instance consist of the 
signatories of this association. It shall hereafter consist of at least fifteen 
residents of the District of Columbia, and shall have power to add to its 
numbers, to fill vacancies in its membership, and to name Associate Research 
Advisers to assist in the performance of its functions. 

The Board of Research Advisers shall meet at least once a year in the 
District of Columbia. It shall choose annually a presiding officer who shall 
be known as President. 

The Board of Research Advisers shall be organized in a Committee of 
Management, and Technical Divisions, of which the following are now 
established: Division of History. Division of Political Science. Division 
of International Law and Diplomacy. Division of Economics. Division of 
Statistics. 

The Committee of Management shall include representatives of the Na- 
tional Research Council and of the American Council of Learned Societies 
and at least three members appointed by the American Council on Education 


and shall constitute a committee of the latter body. It shall choose its own 
chairman. 
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Each technical division shall be presided over by a chairman who shall be 
chosen annually by the members of the Division. 

The functions of the Committee of Management shall be to correspond 
with university authorities respecting students who come to Washington to 
work under the auspices of the University Center, to formulate the regula- 
tions under which students may be admitted to work under such auspices, to 
register such students, to assign them to the appropriate technical divisions, 
and to furnish to the university authorities such reports on their work as 
may be required. 

The functions of the technical divisions shall be to advise such students 
as may be assigned to them, to facilitate their access to the material which 
the nature of their work may require, and to furnish reports on their work 
to the Committee of Management. The technical divisions shall also facil- 
itate the researches of other investigators. 

The Board shall prepare an annual report which shall be presented to 
the American Council on Education, the National Research Council, the 
American Council of Learned Societies, and to such organizations and insti- 
tutions as may be determined. 

The foregoing articles may be amended from time to time by a majority 
vote of the full Board. 

(Stenep) L. S. Rows, James Brown Scort, 
Francis WALKER, Jutius WintHrop M. Daniets, Hersert Pvut- 
naM, JosePpH A. Hitt, H. Barrett Learnep, Pavut S. Remnscu, 
H. Meyer, Garttarp Hunt, Cuas. Hype, Watpo G. Leann, 
S. P. Capen, W. F. Moore, Ricnwarp A. Rice, J. F. 
Jameson, Georce F. Zook. 


The Food Research Institute offers for 1922-1923 four fellowships with 
stipends of $600 to $1200. The holders are to devote at least half time 
to research under direction of the Institute, and the balance to work in 
related departments of Stanford University. Applications are due by May 
1. Full information is obtainable from the Institute, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California. 


Students of the classical political economy will rejoice to learn that 
the long missing and much desired manuscript of David Ricardo’s “Notes 
on Malthus” has been recovered, and that through the fine courtesy of 
Frank Ricardo, Esq., of Bure Homage, Christchurch—a great-grandson 
of the economist—this work is about to be made accessible in convenient 
reprint. Written in the autumn of 1820 as a commentary upon Malthus’ 
Principles of Political Economy, the “Notes” were designed by Ricardo as 
an appendix to the third edition of his own Principles, then preparing. 
The counsel of James Hill that Ricardo should avoid giving his treatise 
too controversial a character, however, prevailed: the manuscript, after 
having been read by Mill, Malthus, McCulloch, and Trower, was withheld 
from publication, and the commentary—tantalizing references to which are 
present in Ricardo’s correspondence and in McCulloch’s prefatory memoir 
to the Works—has remained an important desideratum in the study of the 
Ricardian economics. The “Notes” consist of 412 folios, estimated by 
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Ricardo as likely to “occupy about 150 pages if printed.” The whole will 
be issued with convenient student apparatus during the coming year by the 
Johns Hopkins Press, under the editorial care of Professor J. H. Hollander, 
of the Johns Hopkins University, and T. E. Gregory, D. Sc., of the London 
School of Economics. 

At the annual meeting of the American Statistical Association, held 
December 29, 1921, W. S. Rossiter was elected president, and L. I. Dublin, 
E. W. Kemmerer, and M. C. Rorty, vice presidents. 


The Official Report of the eighth National Foreign Trade Convention, 
held at Cleveland, May 4-7, 1921, contains addresses relating to foreign 
trade education by J. A. de Haas and W. S. Tower (pp. 47-68; O. K. 
Davis, Secretary, National Foreign Trade Council, New York City). 

At the fifteenth annual meeting of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, T. L. Chadbourne was elected president. 

The Economic Journal for December notes that the Laveleye prize for 
1921 has been awarded to Dr. Alfred Marshall. This is a quinquennial 
prize “bestowed on some distinguished publicist for having made important 
progress in political economy and social science.” 

The Hart Schaffner & Marx prizes for 1921 have been awarded as 
follows: 

Class A, first prize $1000 to Miss Hazel Kyrk for a study entitled “A 
theory of consumption”; second prize $500 to Charles S. Morgan for a 
study entitled “The regulation and management of public utilities’; honor- 
able mention to Miss Mollie Ray Carroll for a study entitled “The attitude 
of the American Federation of Labor toward legislation and politics.” 


Class B, first prize $300 to Paul T. Nutting, Oberlin College, for a 
study on “Public problems of bituminous coal”; second prize $200 to 
William J. Schultz, Columbia University, for a study on “Six years of 
inflation, 1914-1920”; honorable mention to Harry Nadell, Harvard Univer- 


sity, for a study on “Conditions of employment in the United States Postal 
Service.” 


The November issue of the Journal of Political Economy contains 
several articles on business training, as follows: “Corporation training 
schools for college men,” by W. A. Rawles; “Coérdination of instruction in 
collegiate schools of business with corporation training courses,” by J. T. 
Madden, R. C. McCrea, and W. R. Gray; and “The corporation school and 
its place in a scheme of business education,” by L. S. Lyon. 

The American Council on Education announces the appointment of a com- 
mission to conduct an investigation of educational finance in the United 
States. Dr. George D. Strayer, of Columbia University, has been selected 
as chairman of the commission and director of the work of its inquiry. 
The other members of the comission are as follows: Samuel P. Capen, 
Ellwood P. Cubberley, Edward C. Elliott, Thomas E. Finegan, Robert M. 
Haig, Victor Morawetz, and Henry C. Morrison. 


The September number of The Economic Journal contains a description 
of the economic curricula at Oxford and Cambridge (pp. 400-406). 
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Bulletin no. 43, 1921, of the federal Bureau of Education is entitled 
“Business Training and Commercial Education,” by Glen L. Swiggett 
(pp. 17). 

The American Library Association has prepared a brief list of books on 
Thrift (78 East Washington St., Chicago). 


The Department of Agriculture has begun a new weekly publication 
entitled Weather, Crops and Markets. This supersedes the three bulletins 
previously published, Weather Reporter, Monthly Crop Reporter, and 
Market Reporter. 

The American Express Company, Travel Department, announces a for- 
eign trade tour to Europe, June 8 to August 12, in charge of J. Anton 
de Haas, of New York University, and Harry R. Tosdal, of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard University. 

Indiana University will shortly begin work on the construction of a 
$250,000 building for the School of Commerce and Finance. 


Appointments and Resignations 


Mr. Edmund Brown, Jr., formerly an examiner in the Economic Division 
of the Federal Trade Commission, now has charge of the School of Business 
Administration at the University of Richmond. 

Dr. Alexander E. Cance, head of the department of agricultural economics 
at the Massachusetts Agricultural College, is on leave of absence in order 
to organize the research work of the federal Bureau of Markets. His 
efforts will be confined chiefly to the great body of valuable material which 
has already been collected by agents of that bureau and which has not yet 
been published or made available in any form for general use. Dr. Cance 
also served as a member of President Harding’s Conference on Agriculture, 
which convened on January 23. 


Miss Irene Sylvester Chubb is now the Washington representative of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 

Dr. John L. Coulter assumed the position of president of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College at the beginning of the college year. 

Mr. Clyde J. Crobaugh has been appointed assistant professor of econo- 
mics at Indiana University. 

Professor Ira B. Cross, of the University of California, is away on 
sabbatical leave this year, preparing certain manuscripts for publication. 

Mr. William S. Culbertson has been designated by President Harding 
as vice-chairman of the United States Tariff Commission for the year begin- 
ning January 15, 1922. Mr. Culbertson has been a member of the Commis- 
sion since its organization in 1916. 

Professor F. A. Fetter will teach next summer at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, giving graduate courses on the history of economic thought and on 
problems of distribution. 


Mr. Harold H. Keefe, of the loss department of Chubb & Son, has been 
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appointed lecturer in marine losses in the Wall Street Division of New 
York University. 


Professor E. W. Kemmerer, of Princeton University, sailed for Rio de 
Janeiro February 2. He will proceed from Brazil to Argentina, and 
during the summer will visit in turn all the countries on the west coast 
of South America, making a special study of questions of currency and 
banking. 

Professor William Leslie, of the University of California, has for the 
past month been in Washington, D. C., as a member of a special committee 


appointed by the United States Shipping Board to investigate marine 
insurance. 


Mr. Samuel McClintock has joined the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the federal Department of Commerce. The reorganization 
and expansion of the Bureau under the direction of Mr. Hoover and Dr. 
Klein offer scope for the publishing of material of the Bureau through 
Commerce Reports, handbooks and special treatises, not heretofore available. 

Dr. Robert J. McFall is giving the courses of Professor Cance at Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College during the absence of the latter. 

Professor John T. Madden, formerly head of the department of account- 
ing, has been appointed assistant dean in the School of Commerce Accounts 
and Finance, New York University. 

Mr. Thomas O. Marvin has been designated by President Harding to be 
chairman of the United States Tariff Commission for the year beginning 


January 15, 1922. Mr. Marvin has been a member of the Commission 
since March, 1921. 


Mr. Mark C. Mills has been appointed an instructor in economics at 
Indiana University. 


Mr. Robert Hargrove Montgomery has been appointed instructor in 
economics at the University of Kansas. 

Professor Emery E. Olson, assistant director of the College of Com- 
merce and Business Administration of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, has been granted a leave of absence for the second semester, for the 
purpose of pursuing advanced graduate studies at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Dr. Thomas Walker Page, whose term as chairman of the United States 
Tariff Commission expired last January, has been succeeded by Mr. Thomas 
O. Marvin. Dr. Page for the present will continue his connection with the 
Commission. 

Mr. Gordon C. Poole, credit manager of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Export Company, has been appointed special lecturer in foreign financing 
in the Wall Street Division of New York University. 

Dr. Howard H. Preston, associate professor of business administration, 
University of Washington, has been granted leave of absence for the winter 
and spring quarters, in order to accept a temporary appointment as lecturer 


in economics at the University of California, during the absence of Professor 
Cross. 
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Professor Arthur H. Rosenkampff, formerly assistant in the department 


of accounting at New York University, is now head of the department. 

Mr. William A. Russell has been made acting instructor in money and 
banking at the University of Washington. 

Miss Helen G. Sternau is a recent addition to the staff of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation 

Miss Ruth Ware, of the University of California, is a new member of the 
research staff of the American Association for Labor Legislation. 

Mr. Shelley D. Watts has been appointed assistant professor in the de- 
partment of economics and sociology at Indiana University. 


Dr. John H. Williams has been appointed economist of the Economic 
Policy Commission of t \merican Bankers Association. Dr. Williams 


will retain his position Harvard University as assistant professor of 
economics. 


